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hats 6 o'r! 
not be wholly-loſt | Sar I 
am not without Hopes, that it 
may in A cofitracted Form, 
ai in forhe ou ſervice- 
0 E [Noble En which 

pon 7 te were aimed 

at in it, viz. The Advancement 
of Real and Uſeful. Knowledge. 
| "IRE Tadacemgne. which move 
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rinſical to the wet 1 > 
ꝛn effect no other than "this; 

That it would be better ſuited 
to the Eaſe and Convenience of 
ſome ſort of Readers, when re- 
duc'd into this narrow Compals. 
In order ro this, I thought the 
Firſt Book, Rs is employed 
in a refacing the Common Opi- 
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nion of IHR and e 8 
might be beſt ſpared in this 9 * 
bridgment; eſpecially ſince the 


rain to all the Knowledge he. 


| have retrenich'd meſt of the lary / 


ger Explications; and ſome uſe> 
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Reader may be convincd by 
what he hell fin d here, that 


ſuch a Suppabition. is at leaſt 


needleſs, in regard he may at- 


has, or finds himſelf capable 
of, without the help of any ſuch 
Tnndie Ideas; | Beſides x (28 N 


ful Hints, and inſtructive Theo- 
wholly omitted; not 
are leſs e >a 
able in pak, "5 but becauſe 
they ſeem'd not ſo neceſſary to 
be inſiſted on in this Abridg- 
ment, conſider'd as a previous 
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Help), to Guide. and Conduct 
the Mind in its Search. after 
Tinth and Nurwirqgr. l did 
particularly pafs by chat accu- 
rate Diſcourſe concerning the 
Freedom and Determination of 
the Mill, contained in Cap. 21. 
£ 2 becauſe! found it too 


Er Geber at large, 


| y and momen- 
tous to be — lightly and im- 


wg y repreſented. This 1 
e will prove no Prejudice 
= the E/ſay it ſelf, ſince none, 
- TI preſume, will think it reaſon- 
k a to form a judgment of the 
whole Work from this Abridg- 
ment of it: And I perſwade my 
ſelf, that few Readers will be 
content with this Epizome, who 


2 can conveniently furniſh them- 
e ſelves 


what more plai 


hoes adi an Boy at 
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| that this alone will My | 


the Way to Knowledye'{ 


provement of Reaſon, as are 


perhaps in vain ſought after in 


thoſe Books, which profeſs to 
teach the Art of Reaſonmy : Bur 
nevertheleſs, whether you ſhall 


think fit to let it come àbroad 


under the Diſadvantages that 


attend it in this Fm, I muſt 
leave you to judge. 1 ſhalt on- 


ly add, — 1 think my o l 
Pains abu antly em * 


by the Agreeable as well as In- 
ſtructive Entertainment, which 
this nearer View and cloſes In- 
ſpection into our Eſſay Hauk. 
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INTRODUCTION. | 
INE it is the Underſtand- 
ing that /ets Man above the 
JF. reſt of Senſible Beings, and. 
gives him all the Advantage and Do- 
 minion which be has. over them; it 
ic certainly a Subject, even for its 

Nobleneſ5, worth the enquiring into. 

2. My purpoſe therefore is to en- 
. quire into the Original, Certainty, 
and Extent of Humane Knowledge; 
together with .the Grounds and De- 
grees of Belief, Opinion, and Aſſent, 

. which I ſhall do in the following Me. 
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8 The incrodudtion. 


Ow Ways whereby che 
N -ng comes to be furniſhed with them 


derſtanding hath by thoſe Idea's; and 


fand. 
Secondly, I hat Knowledge the 2 UOn- 


the Certamty, Ebidence, and Extent 
of it. 


Thirdly, I ſhall make ſome Euqui- 


75 ito 8 Nature and Grounds of 


Faith and Opinion. 
4. 1f by this Enquiry into the Ne- 


; 169 6 of the Underflanding, I cas dij- 
couer the Powers thereof, how, far 


they reach, and where tbey fall us, it 


bs: be of uſe to prevail with the ba- 
7% Man to be mare Cautious 
4 7 withthings exceeding it's 


Comprehenſion, te Rop when it ig at 


to fit ao 


the utmoſt Extent of its Terber, and 
wit in 4 quiet norance 0 


thoſe Things, which up on. Exaning- 


e our Capacities, We Jhould nor 


ion ere Found. fo be. ond the reach 
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den Hands. with Variety, Delight 
aki; if they will not bold- 
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Mort ſoe ver their Knowledge - may 
come of: an Duivenſal, or perfect 
Yet fecures their great Concerumenta, 
mut they have Light enough to lead 
them to the:Knowledoe of their Ma- 
Ker, and the Sight Of their own Du- 


ties. Men may find Matter ſuffici- 


ent to buſy their Heads, and employ 


tion, and throw away the B linge 
their Hands are fill d witb, becauſe 
rey are not big enough to graſp every 
Abing. Me ſball not haue much Rea- 


Nn to cumplain of the Narrowneſs of 
aur Minds, if ue will hut employ 


tbem about what may be of \uſe to us; 


for of that they are very. capable : 
And it will be an Unpardonable, as 


under ualue the Advantages of our 
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v Knowledge, and negleft to improue 


«48 tothe Ends for which it was given 


un, berauſe there are ſome things that 
are. ſei oul of the reach of it. It 
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plead that be bad not broad Kun 
ſhine. The Caudle that ir Pt uh 
uc, ſhines bright 8 fon all aur 


ſtandings right, when: we ęntertain 
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The lnteoduAion: : v1 J 
will be no Excuſe. to an idle aui 


toward Servant, . who would wat" at+\ 
tend his Buſineſs by\Candie-lighty\\#0: 


Purpoſes.” Diſcoverie we can 
male with this, ought. to ſati . 


And we ſhall then uſe our Under 


all Objects in that Way. and Proper. 
tion, that they are ſuited to aur H. 
culties; and. — thoſe Grounds they: 
are capable of being propoſed to un 
and not aaa or mntemperate- 
ty. require Demonſtration 5 an 1 
mand Certainty, where, Probabilit 


only, ic to be had, and. which #5./ . 


cieut to govern all our Concernments. 


Tf we wall disbelieue every Thing, 
ecauſe we cannot. certainly know a 


wiſely as. he who would.not uſe bis 
% 5 but ſit ſtill and * becauſo 
ad no in inge to fly... * ww fo 
6. When we know our own Strength, 
we ſhall the better know what to 


Thinges we ſhall. do. much what 27 25 


examine our own Powers 


The korroddta 


ſhall not be Kela Dar * 1 


and not ſet our hts on Work at 
all, in deſpair of knowin 7 Thing; 
#or on the other fide, 4 ion every 
Thing, and Ali's H% Knowledge, 
| becauſe ſome things are not to be un 
derftood. Our Buſineſs here, is not fo 
nom all Things, but thoſe Things 
; which concerns our Conduck. $o | 
can find out thoſe Mea fures whereby 
2 Rational Creature, put into that 
fate which Man ir in, in this World, 
way and onght to overn his © Opinz- 
ons and Akkions depending thereon, 
0 7715 not be troubleq" hat form 
4 t 7 8 
e pling which gave the 
; frf Riſe to this _ 2 ar the 
Vnderſtamdin 1 or that 
the. 5h, ug row 2 bx | 
Pe gf the Mind of Wer 
"war 9255 "apt to run fo, _— 
"take a Survey of our Un 8 5 
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* Cores on in 2 quiot & 
Poſſeſſion of” rsd ee mo 
Thoog us, — we tet lot e$-4 | 
onghts in the v an . 
ing, as if all that der eey- Extent 
| were the Natural and Ondoubted 
Poſſeſſions of our Underſtandings ; 
wherem there was nothing exempt 
From its Deciſions, or that eſtaped 
#rs Comprehen ſian. 1 Men ex- 
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tending thazr an 2225 their 

eee. 0g b 
wander , * e where | 

and mln hieß never | 


coming M0 any: == Re/olution, are 
proper only to bot inue and increaſe 
their Doubts, aud to confirm them 
at laſt in perfect Scepticiſm. Where- 


dier ſiandimge well conſider d, the Ex- 
tent f our Knowledge once difcover- 
ed, and the Horizon found, which 
eiu Bounds between the enlightned 
and dark Parts of Ti hinge, between 
ö bat is, and what is at 2 
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Thinks or Whatever it 19 which-the 
Mind can be 


= peeſime it will be 1 Wh 
me, that there are ſuch Teal in 


Minds: Every one is conſtiom o . 
them in himſelf ; and Mens Words | 
and Actions will ſatisf 
are in others. Our frft 
ſhall be, How they a 
Mind. n Pp 
It is an eſtabliſh's 
ſome Men, that there are in the 
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receives. in its very firſt 


0 10 ) 
derſtanding certain Innate Principles, 


ſome " Notions, (Konad wo) 
Characters, as it were ſtamp 


the Mind of Man, which 0 the Soul 


and 
brings into the World with it. 


This Opinion is accurately diſcuſs d, 
and refuted in the Fir Book of this 


Eſſay, to which I ſhall refer the Rea 
der, that deſires GarigfaRion in this 


particular: 


{how Men barely by the uſe of their 
| "Natural Faculties, may attain to all 
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may arrive: at Certaigty. withant any 
For I imagine, any one will 


It ſhall be nr here to ſhew, 


the knowledge have, without the 
help of any BT Impreſſions; and 


ſuc 


original Notions or Pi 


„Thai it would be impartinent 


the Haar — in- 
2 Ctearmce to whom God hath 


= 8 ht, and a Power to receive | 


from External Qb- 


'1 
— all other Ideas come into the 
Mind; for which 1 ſhalt appeal to 
every rack own 9 and Qb- 
* ration. WP 
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(m ) 
Let us chen ſuppoſe the Mind.to be, 
as we ſay, White Paper, void of all 
Characters, without any dean How 
comes it to be furniſhd i: Mbence has 
it all' the Materials of Reaſon and 
Knowledge? To. this anſwer, in one 
Word, from; Experience and Olſer. 
vation. This, when employ'd —_ 
external ſenſible Objects, we 22 
Je #; By this we have the „ 
of Bitter, Sweet, Fellow; Huna . 


which ate commonly calłd feng, 
a be becauſe convey d into the 

ind by the Senſoe. + The ſame Ex- 
 perience, when employ'd: about the 
internal Operations of the Mind, per- 
oeiv d, and reflected on b vs, wemey © 


call — an Thing, Prade. 
Ideas 


vial ors iy the: be Seu 


tion; and the Operations: f r 
own Minds, as the Objects of Reffe- 
Ction, are to me the only Originair 
tom whenee all thr AE 
Beginnings: The Underſtanding 


not to have the leaf * 
. 2 e e, * 
ice cee, Berk u . i eee. 


Meas) 


Adeat, which it doth not receive from 
one of theſe two Sources Theſe, 


when we have taken a full Survey of 


them, and their ſeveral Modes and 
Compoſitions, we ſhall find to con- 
3 tain our whole ſtock of Ideas; and 
tha we have nothing in our Minds 
which did not come n of thele 
g Mars 1 29. 
Tia that Ebildten * 


Jeardes to be furniſh'd with Ideas from 


the Objects they are couverſant with. 


y will or no) be 


und Tag Qualities, do-continual- 
1 a their proper Cenſes, and 
once an entrance into che Mind. Tis 


their Minds; and ſome Men have not 
any very clear or 
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They are ſo ſurrounded with Bodies 
| that. perpetually and: diverſſy affect 
theme dat fone e will Shader 
the imprinted on their 
þ Migds. . 2 and Colours, Sounds, 


late "before Children come 
pri ning of. the Operations of 


| perfe&[deas of 
| the greateſt, part of them all their 
. e Becauſe, tho they, pals: there 


WA 


plation. ch. 


it exiſts And that afFnel Thinks ra 
is as in 
attual Ertemſian is from Body.” "Bui 
more neceſ- 
ays to Thin, 
y always to Meer The 
Perception of Taeas being (as I con- 
ceive) to the Soul, what Motidn is 

to Body, not its Ef uce, but on of 
its Operations Anditherefore, = 


[fry for S ng aw 


Per Adlon of the Souh yer it ischet 
neceſſary to ſez ha it Jhould' 
ys: | Thinks'a 
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turns inward _ its ſelf, and ref 
on its o- O 


them the Obj 


When a Man firſt perce 
he may be ſaid 79 have Idear; having 


Tdeas, and Perception, ſignifying the 
ſame — — It is an Opinion man-. 
tain d me, 
inks u chat it always has ono 
actual Pe 


That the So akways 


toeption of Tueur as lon 


ſeparable from the Soul, 28 


Icannot concei ve it u 


than for Bo 


Thinking be aever ſo: much the 


enough to leave in dhe Mind clear aud 5 
laſting Idear, till the Underl n 


ations, and makes 
of its own Contem· | 
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That is che priviledge of the 

Eat, and Preſerver of all 

Things, who never Slumbers nor 

Steps; but is not to any 

Finite Being. We know certainly by 
wr rience, that we ſometimes Think; 

and thence draw this infallible Cone. | 

that there is ſomething in us 

I t has a Power to Think; but whe⸗- 

ter that Subſtance perpetually Thinks 

' Dx nd, we can be no farther \aſſuved 

1 than-Experience informs us. (% 

I would be glac to dere penn that 
Men, Who ſo confidently. pronounce, 
that the Humans Soul always Thinks, 

ow they come o know it: Nay, ho 

chey came to know that they them- 

_ felves Think, when they themſelves 
uo not eive it? T met c, 
can: ea. of 0 is, That tis 
the Soul may always Think; 
always: retaim ir- in Memomy. And,1 

| he Soul may not 

= yS!'E zaund mo more pro- 
bubble rag ir ould fometimes not 

T —_ *Fhidk, than that it mould often 

= Frogs n . 5 


1 ( 
dcs, und not be 'conſcivus- to x ſelf 
1 BW Moment alder chut it Had | 
1 ſee no reaſon cherctore to believe, \f 
chat the Soul 'Thitks: before che Sen- 
fes have ſurniſtyd it with Rb b 
Think on; and as thoſe are increasd | 
untl Teta u, ſb it comes by Rrefeie 
to improve its Faculty of Thinking, 
1 +; as well 48 
aſterdbards by He thofe T. 
Aut, and, 2 ow es dyn Ope- 


rations, it increaſes i irs & 240k, 208 well 
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themſelves 
there is no 


on and Keffec tion. 


(146) 
are the Ideas of Sen/ible: Qualities, 
which though they are 1 


Separation, no. Diſtance 
between them; vet the ZYeat: they 
Produce in the Mind, enter by the 
Senſes ſimple and unmix d. Thus, 
tho. übe Hand feels Softneſs and 


Warmth in the ſame piece of Wax; 
Vet the Simple, Fdeas thus united in 
the ſame-Sibjec; are as 
Aal as thoſe: that Cy diffe- 

| rent Senſes. Een e 


perfectly di- 


Theſe Simple. Ideas: are ſaggbſted 


no other Way than from the. two 


Ways abovemention'd, vi. 


Cen ſati- 


The Mind once ſtored with 
the Simple Ideas, has the power to 


repeat, compare, and unite them to 
an infinite variet 


and ſo can make 
at pleaſute new Complex Ideas. But 


the moſt enlarged Uaderflandiog Can- 


at Bane: one new Simple Ideag 
force aer —— th 


72 ang 


0 —— and blended, that 


CHAP m. 
Of Ideas Fer one 8 enſe.. 


DEAS with Reference to ; ths 
different ways wherein they ap- 
proach the Mind, are of bh” Sorts. . 


Firſt, There are ſome which come 
into our Minds by one Senſe only. 
Secondly, There axe athersconvey- _ 
cd into he Mind by more Senſes than 
one. 


Thirdly, Others chat are had from 
h Reflettion only. * 2 þ 
5 Fourthly, There are we ſuggeſt- 
0 ed to the Mind by all the — of 
Senſation and Reflection. 223 


= Firſt, Some. enter into he Mind 
only by one Senſe peculiarly adapted 
to receive them. Thus Caloũrs, Sounds; 
Smells, &c. come in only by the 
S Ears and Noſe. And if theſe 
Orgaiis are any of chem ſo dender d. 


(18 ) 

AS not to perform their Functions, 
they have no Poſtern to be admitted 
by; no other way to bring them- 

ſelves in view, and be perceiv'd by 
the Underſtanding) It will be need- 
leſs to enumerate all the particular j 
Simple Ideas belonging to each Senſe; © © 

nor indeed is it poſſible ; there being 
a great many more than we have 
Names for. 
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- Of Lolidity. 


I Shall here mention one which we 
I receive by our Touch, becauſe it 
is one of the chief Ingredients in ma- 
ny of our complex Ideas; and that is 
the Idea of Solidity - It ariſes from 
the Reſiſtance, one Body makes to 
the Entrance of another Body into 


the Place it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. 
There is no Idea which we more con- 
ftantly receive from Senſation than 
1 


| this. In Whatever Poſture we are, 
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1 4, World preſſing a Drop of Water on 


J 
we feel ſomewhat that ſupports us, and 
hinders us from finking downwards: 
And the Bodies we daily handle, make 
us perceive, that while they remain 
between them, they do by an unfur-wh | 
- mountable Torce hinder the approach 
of the Parts of our Hands that preſs 
them. This Idea is commonly called 
Impenetrability. I conceive Solidi. 
ry is more proper to expreſs it, be- 
cauſe this carries ſomething more of 
Poſitive in it than Impenetrability, 
which is Negative, and is perhaps 
more a Conſequence of Solidity, than 
Solidity it ſelf. This ſeems to be the 
moſt Eſſential Property of Body, 
and that whereby we conceive it to 
fill Space : The Idea of which is, that 
where we imagine any Space taken 
up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive 
it ſo to poſſeſs ir, that it excludes all 
other ſolid Subſtances: This Reſiſ- 
tance is ſo great, that no Force can 
ſurmount it. All the Bodies in the 


all ſides, will never be able to over- 
come the Reſiſtance it makes to theit 


B 2 approaching 
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approaching one another, till it be re · 


moved out of their Way. 


The Idea of Solidity is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from that of pure Space, in as 


much as this larter is neither capable 


of Reſiſtance, nor Motion: Tis diſ- 
tinguiſh'd from Hardneſs, in as much 
as Hardneſs is a firm Coheſion of the 
ſolid Parts of Matter making up Maſ- 


ſes of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that the 


whole doth not eaſily change its Fi- 
gure. Indeed, Hard and Soft, as 


commonly apprehended by us, are 


but Relative to the Conſtitutions of 
our Bodies: That being called Hard 
which will put us to Pain ſooner than 


change its Figure, by the preſſure of 
any part of our Bodies; and that 
Soft, which changes the Situation 
of its Parts upon an eaſy and unpain- 


ful Touch. | 


This difficulty of changing Situa- 
tion among the Parts gives no more 
Solidity to the hardeſt Body, than 


to the ſofteſt; nor is an Adamani 
one Jot more ſolid than Mater: 
He that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft Body = 


We 


. 
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the Extenſion of Space : That of 


Bodies depends their mutual Inpulſe, 
Reſiſtance and Protruſion. Of pare 
Spuce and SFolidity there are ſeveral 


they can think on Space without any 
that fills Space, that can be protru- 


the diſtance between the oppoſite 
Parts of a Concave Surface, * — | 
equally clear without, as with t 


any one ask what this Solidity is, I 
ſend him to his Senſes to inform him: 


(3) | 
well with Air or Water, will quick- 
ly find its Refiſtance® By this we 
may diſtinguiſh the Idea of the Ex- 
tenſion of Body, from the Idea © 


Body, is the Coheſion or Continui- 
ty of ſolid, ſeparable and moveable 
Parts; that of Space, the Continui- 
ty of unſolid, inſeparable, and im- 
movable Parts. Upon the Solidity of 


(among which I confeſs my ſelf one) 
who perſuade themſelves they have 
clear and diſtin& Ideas: And that 


thing in it that reſiſts, or is protruded 
by Body, as well as on ſomething 


ded by the Impulſe of other Bodies, 
or reſiſt their Motion; the Idea of 


Idea of any ſolid Parts between. 1 
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Let him put a Flint or Football be- 
tween his Hands, and then endeavour 
to join them, and he will know. (4) 


” - | — - | — * 


CHAP. V. 
of $:mple Ideas of divers Senſes. 


COME ldeas we get into the 
Mind by more than one Senſe, 
as Space, Extenſion, Figure, Reſt 
and Motion. Theſe are perceivable 
by the Eyes and Touch. | 


e VE. 
Of Simple Ideas of Refledtion 


C OME are had from Reflection 


only: ſech are the Ideas we have 
ol the Operations of our Minds: of 
which the two principal are Percep- 
ron or Thinking; and V 3 or 
Aeilling. The powers of produci 
hs Gs theſe 


THF. 
theſe Operations are called Faculi „ 
which are the Vader ſtaudiug and x? 
the ſeveral Modes of thinking, We. be- 
long to this Head. 3 


* 


'T 


C HAP. VII. 


Of $. imple Ideas of Senſation and 
.  Refleftion, 


HERE are ſome Simple Ideas 
I convey'd into the Mind by all 
the ways of Sen ſat ion and Reflection; 
ſuch are Pleaſure, Pain, Pouer, 
Exiſtence, Unity, Succeſſion. Plea» 
fare or Delight, Pain or Uneaſineſs. 
accompany almoſt every Impreſſion 
on our Senſes, and every Action or 
Thought of the Mind. By Pleaſure 
or Pain we mean whatever delights 
or moleſts us, whether it ariſes from 
the Thoughts of our Minds; or any 
thing operating on our Bodies. Satff- 
faction, Delight, Pleaſure, Happinels, 


and. Uneaſineſs, Trouble, Torment, 
84 Miſery, 


Miſery, Gc. are but different Degrees, 
the one of Pleaſure, the other of Pain. 
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Tbe Author of our Beings having 


given us a Power over ſeveral Parts of 


dur Bodies, to move or keep them at 
reſt as we think fit; and alſo by their 
Motion to move our ſelves and other 
contiguous Bodies; having alſo given 


a Power to our Minds in ſeveral In- 


ſtances, to chuſe amongſt its Ideas 


which it will think on: To excite us 
to theſe Actions of T hinking and Mo- 


tion, he has join'd to ſeveral Thoughts 


and Senſations a Perception of De- 


ligbt: without this we ſhould have 


no rcaſon to prefer one Thought or 
Action ro. anorher, Motion ro Reft. 


In which State, Man however fur- 


piſh'd with the Faculties of Under- 
ſtanding and Will, would be a very 
idle anaQtive Creature, and pals his 


1 * — 


time only in a lazy Lethargick Dream. c 
Pain has the ſame Efficacy to ſer us 
on work that Pleaſure has; ſince we are 
as ready to avoid that, as to purſue this. 
This is worth our Conſideration, that 
Pain is often produc d by the ſame 
Objects and Ideas that produce * 
3 7 


- 


r 0% 3 
1 4 | — " _ 
| 2 3 h a 5M O . . 
ſure in us. This their near-Conjune- 2 


tion gives us new occaſion of a.. 
ring the Wiſdom and Goodnels of dur 


Maler, who deſigning the Preferya-- 
tion of our Being, has annexed Pan 
to the application of many ray alc _ 
our Bodies, to warn us of the ham 
they will do us, and as advices to 
withdraw us from them. But he not 
deſiguing our Preſervation barely, but 
the Preſervation of every Part and 
Organ in its Perfection, hath in many -. 
caſes annex d Pain to thoſe very Ideas 
which delight us. Thus Heat that is 
very agreeable to us in Gs Degree, 
by a little greater Increaſe of it, 
proves no ordinary Torment: Which 
is wiſely order d by Nature, that when} 
any Object does by the Vehemence 
of its Operation diſorder the Inſtru- 
ments of Senſation, whoſe Structures 
cannot but be very delicate, we 
might by the Pain be warn d to with- 
draw before the Organ be quite p 
out of order. That this is the end & 
Pain, appears from this Conſiderati- 
on; that tho' great Light is inſuffera - 
ble to the Eyes; yet the higheſt de- 


\ 


4261 
YH -gree af Ute does not at all di- 
du chem: becauſe char | cauſes no 
cen Motion in that curious Or- 
an the Exe. Bor Exceſs ef Cold as 
Well As Hear pains us; beeauſe it is 
ny we to the Temper 
Ww _ is uecelfury ro che Preſetyation 


22 * 
dee Keats, y God hath an- 
nerd ſeveral — A Pleaſure and 
Pain to all he things that environ and 


affect Us, and blended them together 


Boesoſes Have to do with, is . we 
ffüchug Imperfection and viren 
'Ob, 20 want of 


in all the Enjoythents of: we Crea- 


7 We 97 of . . whom is 
neſs of Joy, and at Whoſe right 
4 0 are pleaſures 
Tho what is here faid* concetning 
Pleuſuse and Pais may not perhaps 


| dur dwn Experience does, yet it may 
ferve to give us due Sentiments of the 
Wiſom and Goodneſs of che Spve- 


rei oft of all — which is 


*" all things thar our Thoughts and. 


n hr Be led to Tek it in the 


for ever more. 


yy Yon 


ppinefs. 


make thofe Ideas cl. arcr to us, than 


= 1 theſe Ebquities: eſe 15 ledge "a 
| veneration of Him Ne + 
Ed of all our Thoughts; 5 
proper Buſineſs of all Underſtandin 
8 ** and Vnity are Wo 4 
Ideas . I by every Object with= _ 
out, every Idea withine When 
Ideas are in our Minds, we conſider 
rhem as being actually there, as well 
as we conſider things to be-aCtually 
without us; which is, is, that they exz 
or have Exiſtence: and a ou 
conſider as one thing, whether 1 N 
Being or 12 fuggelly | the A of 


Unity. 1 0 
e 


Power 22 ay 
' theſe Söhre OUXCES :, 
-* felves that we can think, and move 
*#ſeveral parts of our Bodies at pleaſures 
and oblerving the effects that natural 
Bodies produce in one another by 
both theſe ways we get the N 


Power, ©, 5 
Siucceſſion is an Idea ſuggeſte 
1 our Senſes, and by Reflection on 
What paſſes i in our Minds. For ii we 
look into our _— we. ſhall ** I 
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1 ue Idea: 1 whilſt we are awake, 
or have any Thought, paſſi ng in train, 


one going and another coming without 
Intern on. (4 4 | 1 | 


CH AP. VIII. 


Same farther Confs derations con 
N cerning Simple. Ideas C 


Hatſbever is able b affecting 
our Senſes, to cauſe any Per- 
yh. 6. 1 in the Mind, doth thereby 
produce in the Underſtanding a Sim. 
ple Iden which whatſoever be the 
_ Cauſe of it, is look'd-upon as a redo) 
Poſitive Idea in the Underſtandi 
Thus the Ideas of Heat and Cold, 
Light and Darkneſs, Motion and 
- Reſt, 8c. are equally poſitive in the 
Mind, tho' ſome of their Cauſes may 
be meer Privations. An Enquiry 
into their Cauſes concerns not the 
Ideas as in the Underſtanding ; but the 
Nature of the things exiſting without 


% 4 
us. Thus a Painter has diſtinct Ideas 
of White and Black, as well as the 
Philoſopher, who tells us what Ring 
of Particles, and how rang'd in the 
Surface, occaſion'd thoſe Colours. 
That a Privative Cauſe may pro- 
dace a Poſitive Idea, appears from | 
Shadows; which (tho' nothing but the 
Abſence of Light) are diſcernible; and | 
cauſe clear and poſitive Ideas. The 
natural Reaſon of which may be this, 
viz. That ſince Senſation is produc 
only by different Degrees and Modes 
of Motion in our animal Spirits, vari- 
_ ouſly agitated by external Objects; 
the Abatement of any former Moti- 
on muſt as neceſſarily produce a new . 
Senſation as the Increaſe and Variation 
of it; and thereby introduce a new 
Idea. We have indeed ſome negative 
Names which ſtand not directly for 
poſitive Ideas, bur for their Abſence TW 
hoch as Inſipid, Silence, which denote 
_ poſitive Ideas, viz. Taſte and Sound, 
with a Signification of their Abſence. (* 
It will be uſeful to diſtioguiſh Tdeas * 
as they are Perceptions in our Minds, 
from what they are in the Bodies _ 
cauſe 


WET: kick Perc 


t$h. 8 


eptions in us: bor we 


d cte not to think the former exact ima- 


ges and Reſemblances of ſomething 
inherent in the Sub ject, moſt of thoſe 
of Senſation bein 
more He Liken 
iſting without us, than the Names that 
ſtand for them are the Likeneſs of our 


in the Mind, no 
of ſomething ex- 


> 


Ideas, which yet upon heating, they 
Area apt to excite in us. 


1 


wt 


arſvever the Mind perceives in 

its ſelf; or is the immediate object of 
Perception, Thought or Underſtand- 
ing, thar I call an Idea: And the 
x e ro 13 any Idea in our 
ind, 1 call the quality of the Sub- 


elk wherein that Power is: thus a 


- Snow-ball having the Power to pro- 
duce in us the Ideas of M hite, Cold 
and Round, thoſe powers as they are 


in the Snow-ball, I call Qualities ; . 


and as they are "Senſations or Per. 
-ceþ1z0n5*in our Underſtandings, I call 
them Ideas, which Ideas if I ſpeak of 
ſometimes, as in the things themſelves, 
1 would be underſtood to mean thoſe- 


88 duce them in us. e . 


Qvaliries in the Objects which br 
Fies 


4 


Primary, ſuch are Sn, . 

en, Motion or Reft, Nodes and 755 

gure. Theſe are inſeparable TOAD. Sp 
oy, and ſuch as it conſtantly keeps Sin |} 
all its Changes aud Alterations: , 
take a Grain of V heat, divide tr into 
two Parts, each Part hs fill Som. 


you divide it on till the Parts become 


inſenfible, ky ack 
Secondly” Vert N 


miſtake may attribute to them, ate in 
truth nothin 


ſelves, but 
ous Senſations in us; and 
the Qualities before · mentione 


Bodies are Reſemblances bf them: 


9 9 w v9 1 * = w— 


And what is Mo "Blizz or Warm 


iti 31 ) 8 


ty, Extenfon, Figure, Mobility Di- 
vide it again, and ir ſtill rerains the 
fame Qualities, ang will 90 fil, hb" 


— 
balitiens, 

ſuch as Colours, Smells ,T aftes, Sound, 

&c. which whatever Reality we 


in the Objects them. 
rs to produce vari- 
nd on 


The Idea of Primary Quatties' of 


and their Patterns really exiſt in Bo- 
dies themſelves: But the Ideas pro- 


daced in us by Serondary Qualities, 
have no reſemblance” of 7 at All: 


1 


| * ſame wa 


1 


in the Idea, is but the certain Bulk, 
Figure, and Motion of the inſenſible 
Parts in the Bodies themſelves, which 

we call ſo; _ e 
Thus we ſee that Fire at one diſ- 
tance produces in us the Senſation of 
Warmth, which at a nearer approach 
cauſes the Senſation of Pain. Now 
what reaſon have we to ſay that the 
Idea of Warmth is actually in the 
Fire, but that of Pain not in the Fire, 


(32) 


which the ſame Fire produces in us the 


7.2 The Bulk, Number, Fi- 
gure and Motion vf the Parts of Fire, 


ære really in it, whether we perceive 


them or no; and therefore may be 
called Real Qualities, becaule they 
really exiſt in that Body. But Light 
and Heat are no more really in it, 
than Sickneſs or Pain: take away the 
Senſation of them; let not the Eyes 


ſiee Light or Colours, nor the Ear 


hear Sounds; let the Palate not taſte, 

or the Noſe ſmell, and all Colours, 
Taſtes, Odours and Sounds, as they 
are ſuch particular Ideas vaniſh and 
ceaſe, and are reduc'd to their Cauſes 
(that is) Bulk, Motion, Figure, Sc. 
of Parts. wh Theſe 


(33) 


Theſe Secondary Qualities are of 
two Sorts, Firſt immediately perces- 
vable, which by immediately opera- 
. Nes our Bodies, produce ſeveral 
different Ideas in us. Secondly, me- 
diately perceivable, which by opera- 
ting on other Bodies, change their 
primary Qualities, ſo as to render 
them capable of producing Ideas in 
us different from what they did be- 
fore. Theſe laſt are Powers in Bo- 
dies which proceed from the particu- 
lar Conſtitution of thoſe primary and 
original Qualities, to make ſuch a 
Change in the Bulk, | Figure, Ter- 
ture, &c. of another Body, as to 
make it operate on our Senſes diffe- 
rent from what it did before; as in 
Fire to make Lead fluid: theſe two 
laſt being nothing but Powers relating 
to other Bodies, and reſulting from 
the different Modifications of the Ori- 
ginal Qualities are yet otherwiſe 
og of; the former being eſteem d 
Real Qualities; but the latter barely 
Powers : The reaſon of this miſtke 
ſeems to be this; That our Ideas of 
ſenſible Qualities containing nothing 
| 24k in 


In 
in them of Bulk, Figure, Sc. we can- 
not think them the effect of thoſe 
primary Qualities which appear not 
to our Senſes to operate in their Pro- 
ductions, and with which they have 
not any apparent Congruity, or con- 
ceivable Connexion: nor can Reaſon 
ſnew how Bodies by their Bulk, Fi- 
gure, Sc. ſhould produce in the Mind 
the Ideas of Harm, Zellou, &c. But 
in the other caſe, when Bodies ope- 
rate upon one another, we plainly ſee 
that the Quality produced hath com- 
monly no Reſemblance with any 
thing in the thing producing it, and 
therefore we look upon it as the eſſecet 
of Power: But our Senſes not being 
able to diſcover any Unlikeneſs be- 
tween the Idea produced in us, and 
the quality of the Object producing 
it, we imagine that out Ideas are Re- 
ſemblances of ſomething in the Ob- 
juects, and not the Effects of certain 
Powers placed in the Modification of 
the 1 with. _ 
primary Qualicies the Ideas pr 
| 2 — ce. S | 
This little Excurſion into — 
1 Philo- 


— 


A 
Philoſophy was neceſſary in our pre- 
fear Enquiry to diſtinguiſn the prome- 
7y and real Qualities of Bodies which 
are always in them, from thoſe J/econ- 
_ dary and imputed Qualities, which are 


but the Powers of ſeveral Combinatt J 


ons of thoſe Primary ones, when they 
operate without being diſtinctly diſ- 

cerned ; whereby we learn to know 
What Ideas are, and what are not Re- 
ſemblances of ſomething really exiſt- 
ing in the Bodies we denominate from 


_— 


them. 
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D Erception is the firſt Iden we . 
ceive from Reflection: it is by 
tome called Thinting in general: tho 
Thinking in the Propriety of the Hg -· 


. * V 
» ” 


wherein the Mind is active; Where e 
conſiders any thing with ſome degree 

of voluntary Attention: for in bare 
i N Perception 


liſßh Tongue, ſigniſies that ſort 5 
Operation of the Mind about its Ideas, 


1 


| 4 | 1 Perception the Mind is for the moſt 


part only Paſſive ; and what it per- 
ceives it cannot avoid perceiving. 
What this is, we cannot otherwiſe 
know, than by Reflecting on what 
I paſſes in our Minds when we See, Feel, 
Hear, &c. . 
Impreſſions made on the outward 
Parts if they are not taken notice of 
within, cauſe no Perception: as we 
ſee in thoſe whoſe Minds are intently 
buſted in the Contemplation of certain 


on: but if it reach not the Obſerva- 
tion of the Mind, there follows no 
Perception; ſo that where- ever there 
is Senſe or Perception, there ſome Idea 


We may obſerve that the Ideas we 
receive from Senſation, are often in 
grown People alter'd by the Judgment 
without our taking notice of it. Thus 


But 


Objects. A ſufficient Impuſe there 
may be upon the Organs of Senſati- 


is actually er and preſent in the 


a Globe of any uniform Colour (as 
of Gold or Jet) being ſet before our 
Eyes, the Idea — a imprinted is 
of a flat Circle yariouſly ſhadowed. 


o 


Cauſes ; and from that Variety 


Application of other Bodies to them, 


(27) 
But being acuſtomed to perceive what 
kind of Appearances convex Bodies 
are wont to make in us; the Judg-: 
ment alters the Appearances into * | 
Ot 
Shadow or Colour, frames to irs ſelf. 
the Perception of a convex Figure of 
one uniform Colour This in many 
Caſes by a ſettled Habit is perform'd 
ſo readily, that we take that for the 
Perception of our Senfatipn, which 


is but an Idea form'd by the Judg- 


ment: ſo that one ſerves only to ex- 
cite the other, and is ſcarce taken no- 


tice of it ſelt. As a Man who reads 


or hears with Attention, takes little 
notice of the Characters or Sounds, 
but of the Ideas that are excited in him 
by them. Thus Habits come at laſt} | 
to produce Actions in us, which often; 
ſcape our Obſervation.  _ © :! 
The faculty of Perception ſeems 
to be that which puts the Diſtinction 


between the animal Kingdom and the 


inferior parts of Nature: Since Vege- 
tables many of them have ſome degrees 
of Motion, and upon the different 


- 
o 


-S. 


ta) 


do very "8B. alter their Figures and 


' Motions, and thence have obtain'd 


the Name of Senſirive Plants: which. 
yer is, 1 ſuppoſe, but bare Mecha- 
uin, and no otherwiſe produced, 
than the ſhortning of a Rope by the 

_ affuſion of Water. But — tion, 
I believe, is in {dme d all ſorts 
of Animals: tho” I Tank: we may 
from the make of an Oyſter or Cockle, 


85 . conclude that it has not 


ſo many nor ſo quick Senſes as a Man, 
or ſeveral other Animals. 

Perception is alſo the firſt Step and 
Degree towards Knowledge, and the 


Inlet of all the Materials of it: ſo 
Achat the fewer Senſes any Man has, 
land the duller the Im aeg 

li made by them are, tt more remote he 


ns that are 


is from that — which i is to 15 
f en in other Men. 
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whereby it makes a farther Pro- 


| greſs towards Knowledge, 1 call Re. 


rention : Which is the keeping of thoſe 
Ideas it has receiv'd: wie is done 
mu Ways: ES aan dT. 
Fri, By keeping the Idea which is 


Eo hr into the Mind for ſome time 


# 


— 


Templat ion. 045 4 TR} 
 Secondly,\'By reviving thoſe 
dur Minds which have diſappeat d, and 
have been as it were, laid out of ſight: 
and this is Memory, which is as it 
were the Store-houſe of our Ideas; 
for the narrow Mind of Man not be- 


nt 


' * 


view at once; it was neceſſary to have 
a Repoſitory. do lay up thoſe Ideas 
Vhich at another time it may have uſe 
of. But our Ideas being W 
LH. * 5 ED AV 


actually in View, which is called Con- 
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(49) 
aQual Perceptions in the Mind which 
ceaſe 'to be any thing, when there-is 
no perception of them, this laying up 
of our Ideas in the Repoſitory of 
the Memory ſignifies no more but 
this, That the Mind has a Power in 
many caſes to revive Perceptions it | 
has once had, with this additional 
Perception annexed to them, that 
it has had them before. And it 
*is by the Aſſiſtance of this Faculty, 
| * that we are ſaid to have all thoſe Ideas 
iin our Underſtandings, which we can 
bring in fight, and make the Objects 
of our Thoughts, without the help of 
ere ſenſible Qualities which firſt im- | 
Ape mr 
Attention and Repetition help mach © | 
to the fixing Ideas in our Memories: 3 
but thoſe which make the deepeſt and AM 
| {moſt laſting Impreſſions, are thoſe 
{ which-are accompanied with Pleaſure 
or Pam. Ideas but once taken in and 
never again repeated are ſoon loſt; as 
'} thoſe of Colours in ſuch as loſt their 
: Sight when very young. 
| The 2 Yo ſome Men is te- 
nacious, even to a Miracle: but bare | 
1 there 
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4 
there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of 
all our Ideas, even of thoſe which 
are ſtruck deepeſt; and in Minds the 
moſt retentive: So that if they be 
not ſometimes renewed, the Print 
wears out, and at laſt there remains 


are often refreſh'd by a frequent Re- 
turn of the Objects or Actions that 
produce them, fix themſelves belt in 
the Memory, and remain longeſt 


ties of Bodies, viz. Solidity, Exten- 


that a 


the Mind retains any Ideas at all. 


ſets it ſelf on work to ſearch ſome hid- 


ble them out of their Cells. 
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nothing to be ſeen. Thoſe Ideas that 


. | | er: theſe 
and the like are ſeldom quite loſt, while 


In memory the Mind is oftentimes. 
more than barely paſſi ve; for it oſten 
den Ideas; ſometimes they ſtart of 


their own accord: and ſometimes tur- 
bulent and tempeſtuous Paſſions tum- 


there: Such are the Original Quali. 


ſion, Figure, Motion, Sc. and 20/8 
2 conſtantiy affett us, as 
Heat and Cold: and thoſe that are 
the Afections of all 15 Beings, 
46d as Exiſtence, Duration, N 


ww” 4 


. 
eee 
Firſt, That it loſes the Idea quite, 
and ſo far it produces perfect [pyo- 
Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, 
and retrieves not the Ideas laid up in 
More quick envugh to ferve the Mind 
upon vecaftons. © This, if it be to a 
ates mi is Stupidity. in the 
aving Ideas ready at hand on all oc- 
ETaſious, conſiſts what we call Iaven- 
Tion, Fancy, and Quictnc ſi of Parts. 
to have co à great degree, as well as 
Man, as appears by Birds learning 
of Tunes, and their Endeavour to hit 
the Notes right. For it ſeems impoſj- 
Able chat they ſhould endeavour to 
conform their Voices (as tis plain they mh 
do) to Notes, whereof they have no 
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* rations of the Mind. 


other Faculty of the Mind is, 
X That of Acerning between its (_ 
deas : on this depends the Evidence, 
and Certainty of ſeveral even Wb - 
38 Propoſitions, which paſs for Tune 
Truths: whereas indeed they depend 
on this clear diſcerning Faculey.of 1 the} 
Mind, whereby it perceives two Ideas) 
do be the ſame or different. In being! 
able nicely to diſtinguiſh; one thing 
from another, where there is the lealt 
difference, conſiſts in a great meaſure - 
chat ExaiZne/s f Zuadgment and 
Cbearneſt of Reaſon, which is to be 
38 oblerv'd in one Man above another; 
8 which is quite oppoſite to Hit, which 
conſiſts moſt in the Aſſemblage of 
Ideas, and putting thoſe together with 
quickneſs and variety, which have the 
; * leaſt 


(44) 


leaſt Reſemblance to form agreeable 
Viſions: whereas Judgment ſeparates 
- carefully thoſe 14eas, wherein can be 
found the leaſt difference to prevent 


Error and Deluſion. 
To the well diſtinguiſhing our Ideas, 
it chiefly contributes that they be clear 
and determinate; and when they are 
ſo, it will not breed any Confuſion or 
Miſtake about them, tho' the Senſes 
Jhould convey them from the ſame Ob- 
ject differently on different occaſions. 
The comparing of our Ideas one 
with another in reſpect of Extent, 
n Degree, Time, Place, or any other 
2 circumſtances, is another Operation 
of the Mind about its Ideas, which 
Is the ground of Relations. Brutes 
{ ſeem not to have this Faculty in any MW 
Preat degree. They have probably Þ 
U Aeveral Ideas diſtinct enough; but 
_ _ *eannot compare them farther bd 
ſenſible Circumſtances annex d to the 
Objects themſelves. The power of 
Leempariog general Idea, which we 
may obſerve in Men, we may probably 
conjefture Beaffs have not at all. 
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Campo ſition is another Operation o 
the Mind, whereby it combines feve- 
ral of its Simple Ideas into Complex 
ones : under which. Operation we may” 
reckon that of Enlarging, wherein 
we put ſeveral Ideas together of the 
ſame kind, as ſeveral Unites to make 
a Dogen. In this alſo I ſuppoſe Brutes 
come far ſhort of Man, for tho they 
take in and retain together ſeveral - 


combinations of ſimple Ideas, as poſ- 


ſibly a Dog does the Shape, Smell and 
Voice of his Maſter; yet theſe are ra» 
ther ſo many diſtinct Marks, whereby - 
he knows him, than one Complex Idea 


made out of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ones. 


Abſtraction is another Operation of; 
the Mind, whereby the Mind forms 
eneral Ideas from ſuch as it receiv d 
om particular Objects, which it dogs: 
by conſidering them as they ate in the 


Mind ſuch Appearances ſeparate from 


the Circumſtances of real Exiſtence, 
as Time, Place, &c. Theſe become 
ror Repreſentatives of all of the 
ame kind, and their Names applica- 
ble ro whatever exiſts conformable to 
ſuch abſtract Ideas. Thus the Colour 


== Wy which 


FE -- 
which I receive from Chalk, Snow and 
Milt, is made a Repreſentative. of all 
of that kind; and has a Name given it 
| (WF hiteneſs} which ſignifies rhe ſame 
T1 quality, wherever to be found or ima- 
3 And thus Diver ſals both 
Ideas and Terms are made  _ 
bis pats the great difference be- 
_ 2rween Man and Brutes: They ſeem to 
;reaſon about particular Objects, and 
Ideas, but there appear no Footſteps of 


Alſtraction in them, or of making Ge- 
vera Idar. 
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N the reception' of Simple Ideas 
che Mind is only Paſſive, havi 
no power to frame any one to its fel 
nor have any Idea which does not 
{ wholly confiſt of them. But about 
theſe Simple Ideas it exerts ſevera!l 
Acts of its own, whereby out of them 
as the Materials and Foundations go 3 
RR 3 


Y Thirdly, ts 
= other Ideas that accompany 

their real Exiſtence. And thus all its 
_ Generad Ideas are made. I ſhall here: 


“begin with the faſt of theſe, and came 
_ 
* 1 
we. g 
> 
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C 
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che reſt, the other are framd: The) 


Acts of the Mind, wherein it exe 
its Power over its Simple Ideas, are 
chiefly theſe three: Firſt, it combines 
ſeveral Simple Ideas into one Compound 
one, and thus all Complex Ideas are 
made. Secondly, It 2 two Ideas.“ 
whether Simple or Complex together, 
and ſets them by one 5 ſo as: 
to take a View of them at once with=) - 
out N them into one; by which 
way it gets all its Ideas of Relations. 


parates them from alk! 


to the other two in their due Places. 


As Simple Ideas are obſerw'd to exiſt 


in ſeveral Combinations united toge- 


ther, fo the Mind may conſider tm 
as united, not only as they are really. | 
united in External Objects, but as ie 
5 join d them. Ideas thus made 
ſeveral ones put 3 1 can 
e 28 Mas, Amy, ö 
Gratitude, &c. By this F 


Beancy, 
aculty of re- 
peating and j Joining — its Lane. 


the Mind has great power in varying 
and multiplying the Objects of its 
Thoughts. But it is ſtill confin'd to 
thoſe Simple Ideas which it receiv'd 
from the two Sources of Cenſation 
and Reflection. It can have no other 
Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, than what 
come from without by the Senſes, nor 
any other Ideas of the Operations of 
a thinking Subſtance, than what it 
finds in it ſelf: but having once got 
theſe Simple [geas, it can by its own | 
Power put them together and make 
new Complex ones, which it never re- 
ed eG. 
Complex Ideas however compound- 
980 , and decompounded, tho' their 
Number be infinite, and their Variety 
endleſs; may all be reduc'd under theſe 
| {three Heads, Firſt Modes, Secondly 
_— hirdly Relations. 
odes, I call ſuch Complex Ideas 
which contain not the Suppoſition of 
ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are confi- 
? der'd. as dependences on, and affections 
f -Subſtances, . as Triangle, Grati- 
 ftade, Murder, &c. Thele Modes are 
of two forts, Firſt Simple, which 
„ 1 = SF, + oe ate” - 
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Idea, as a Dogen, Score, &c. which; 
are but the Idear of ſo many diſtinct 


light in the Beholder. Theft, which 
is the concealed Change of the 1 4 
thout the Con- 


2 Secondly, Subſtances, the? Fouls 5 


confuſed Idea of Subſtance is al va 


Ideas of a certain Figure, with 
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are combinations of the ſame Simple] 


Unites put together. Secondly, M ) 
which are oO of Simple 
Ideas of ſeveral kinds, as Beauty,\ 
which confiſts in a certain Compoſitts\ 
on of Colour and Figure, cauſing de- 


ſeſſion of any thing wi 5 
ſent of the Proprietor. Theſe viſibly 
contain a combination of /deas of ſe- 
veral kinds. 2 


* 


of Subſtances are only ſuch combina- 
tions of Simple Ideas as are taken to 
repreſent diſtinct particular things ſup- 
ſiſting by themſelves; in which t 
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the chief. Thus a combination of thi 
r 
powers of Motion, Thought, aud 
Reaſoning join d to Subſtance, make 
the ordinary Idea of Man. 
Theſe again are either of ſingle dub. 
ſtanc J. as. Man, Sine; or oP | 
leckive, or ſeveral put together, as / 
„ Arm, 


e. Relations which conſiſt 
. the. conſideration and com 


= h her. heſe ſe⸗ 
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C Sample Modes, and firſt 0 
e bined Modes of act. 


1 
1 Opcer | g Simple Mades we may 


| 1 the Me hos 4: 
. of any Sim 4sy are as perfectly 
\ different. and and diſtinct Ideas in the 
Mind, as. thoſe of che greateſt diſtance 
or contrariety; Thus Tuo is as, dif 
tint from Three, as Bluenc/s from 

N Heat. Under this Head 1 ſhall firſt 
5 „ e 


e ace 
: © 


n 


by 1 . 5 * "oy b n We . 


When. * #' 


modification of 


of any different $ is & Sample - 1 
Mode of this Tes, Sach es 5 


mities of Matter, which fills the car 
Er of Space. with ſometbing S0. 

Tangible and Moveable. it is car 
led Extenſions and thus Eves 


will be ag. Idas belonging 20: Body 5} 
: Spare may be conceiv d wirhaut 1 


r Fach different diſtances different t | 
Space; and each | 


Foot, Tard, &c. which are the [dees- 
of certain ſtated lengths which Men: 
ſettle in their Minds for the uſe, aud 
by the cuſtom of meaſuring... When: 
theſe Ideat are made familiar to Mens f 
Thoughts, they can in their Minds 
repeat them as often as they will, 
without joining to them the Ladea of 
Body, and — to themſelves the 
1 dear of Feet, Vards, or Fathoms be- 
W 0 5. 
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yond the utmoſt Bounds of all Bodies, 


and by adding theſe ſtill one to ano- 


ther, enlarge their Idea of Space as 
much as they pleaſe. From this pow- 


er of repeating any Jaa of Diſtance, 
Without being ever able ro come to 
an end, we come by the Idea of Im- 


menſi tx. Io: e 
4 Another modification of - Spare is 

taken from the Relation of the parts 
dof the Termination of Extenſion or 


ſelves: and this is what we call Fi. 
ure. This the Touch diſcovers in 


come within our reach: and tlie ye 
takes both from Bodies and Colouts, 
whoſe boundaries are within its View; 


where obſerving how the Extremities 


terminate either in ſtreight lines, which 
meet at diſcernible Angles; or in 
crooked lines, wherein no Angles can 
be perceiv d; by conſidering theſe as 


they relate to one another in all parts 


of the extremities of any Body or 
Space, it has that Idea we call Fi- 
ue which aftords ro the Miad in- 

| Sy 267 40255 


circumſcrib'di-Space amongſt them 


lenſible Bodies; whoſe: Extremities 
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Another Mode belonging to this: 
Head, is that of Place. Our Idea off 
Place is nothing but the Relative po- 


ſition of any thing with reference to 
its diſtance from ſome fix d and certain 
Pdints. Whence we ſay, that a thing 


has or has not change Place, when 


its Diſtance either is or is not altered 
with reſpect to thoſe Bodies with 


_ we have occaſion to compare. 

That this is {og we may eafily 
—— from hence; that we can have 
no Idea of the Place of the *Univer/e, 


tho' we can of all irs Parts. To fay 
that the World is 


word Place is ſometimes taken to ſig- 


uy that Space which any body rakes 


; and ſo the Wan may be con- 
cxiyed in a cow 5 N N 
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ſomewhere, meatis 
no more, than that it does exit. The 
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of Duration ahi its Sigh 
Mads. 3 


4 HERE hetero DE 
\ - #erre, the Iata of which we 
fr pond of Succeſſion, which 

ration. The Simple 


from = © fiexting, and perpetual- 
; Males of are any different Lengtbs 


dl it, whexeof we have diſtinct Ideas, - 


as Hows, De, Tears, &. Tame 
and Eternit 


Tbe 1ges of Sutcefion. is got he 


reſlecting on that Train of Idea: 


which conſtantly follow one another 
in our Minds as long as we are awake. 
The diſtance between any parts of 
this Succeſſion is what we Ll Dare. 
tion and the continuation of the 
exiſtence of our Selves, or any thing 
: elle commenſurate to the Succeſſion 
of any Ideas in our Minds, is what 
we 


Thinking. 


be bath: then, during ſuch: Dreaming, a 
Senſe of Duration and of the lend 8 


4; 
5 
* 
C 
- 


ay 


we e call ous 0s Duration, or a 
of another thing co-exiſting wink on 
That ckis is ſo, rom 


en of cur. e 


Sleep: the Moment that we ſleep,” 
and awake, how diſtant ſoever, frems 


to be join and connected. Ang 
rede it would de ſo to a 


Man, could he ſix upon one Idea w 


Thoughts are very intent upon one 
thing, let flip out of their acconnt;a 
part of . Nee 


Man durin 


his Sleep dream;-and.ue- 


riety of ideas make ae ork | 


ceptible in his mind, one:aftes 


of it. 


of Duration, can apply it to things 


and ne mealure the time of:.o8r 
. Ts 


out variation, and, the ſucceſſton of 
A And we ſee that they; whoſe 


which exiſt while be does not think: 


__ 


— . 
% . 
1 — 
L ML 


* time ſhorter than: it is.: But if a A 


—— 


A Man hedeg once got this Jdea 5 i 


 Sleepzoas well as that wherein we are 
—_— 7 
Thoſe who think we get the Idea 
of Seceſſion from our obſeryation of 
Motion, by our Senſes, will be of our 
Opinion, when they conſider that Mo- | 
tion produces in the Mind an Idea of 
Succeſſion, no otherwiſe than as it 
produces there a continued Train of 
diſtinguiſhable 7deas. * A Man that 
looks upon a Body really moving per- 
ceives no motion, unleſs that motion 
produces a conſtant Train of ſucceſſiur 
Jdeas. But where- ever a Man is, tho 
all things be at reſt about him, if he 
thinks, he will be conſc ious of Suc- 
cæiſſiun without perceiving any moti- 
on. Hence motions very ſow are 
not perceived by us; becauſe the 
change of diſtance is ſo ſlow, that it 
cauſes no new Idea in us, but after a 
Jong Interval. The ſame happens in 
things that move very ift, which 
not affecting the Senſe with ſeveral diſ- 
tinguiſhable diſtances of their Motion, 
cauſe not any train of Ideas in our 
Minds, and conſequently are not pe 1 
. cCieived. 
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 fibly encreaſs in Brightneſs, and ſo de- 
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ceived. Thus any thing that moves 


round in a Circle in leſs time than our 
Ideas are wont to ſucceed one another 


in our Minds, is not perceived to move, 
but ſeems to be a perfect intire Circle 
of that matter which is in motion. 


Such a part of duration as takes up 


the time of only one Idea in our 
Minds, wherein we perceive no ſucceſ- 
ſion, we call an Tuſtant. 
Duration, as mark'd by certain Pe- 
riods and Meaſures, is what we moſt 
211 y call Time: which we mea- 
ure by the Diurnal and Annual Ne- 


wolutions of the Sun, as being con- 
ſtant, regular, and univerſally obſerva- 


ble by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed eq 
toe enn 
It is not neceffary that Time ſfiould 
be meaſured by motion : any conſtant 
periodical appearance in ſeemingly e- 


6 

| 

1. 3 
* 


quidiſtant Spaces, may as well diſtin- 


guiſh the Intervals of Time as what 
we make uſe of. For ſuppoſing the Su 
to be lighted, and then extinguiſhed : 
every day: and that in the "ſpace of 
an Annual Revolution, it ſhould ſen- 


Creaſe 


would 


tion. The freezing 
blowing of a Plant returning at equi- 
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pole. In effect, we find that a People 


coming and going awa of Birds at cer. 
tain b wy 10 


ſelf did not exiſt: and the Idea of 
Duration equal to an Aunual Reves 


cable in our The 


638) 
1; ſuch a regular earance 
rve ts meaſure — A diſtan- 

ces of Duration, to all that could ob. 
ſerve it, as well without, as with Mo- 
of Water, the 


diſtant Periods in all the parts of the 
Earth would ſerve for the ſame 


of America counted their Vears by the 


The Mind having once. got ſuch. 
meaſure of . — as the Annual Re- 


volution of the Sun, can eaſily apply 


it to Duration wherein that meaſure it 


fation. ef the. Sun, is as eaſily appli- 
$ to Duration 
where no Sun, nor Motion was, as the 
Idea of a Fuat or Z. ard to diſtances be - 
yond the Confines of the World. 
By the fame means, and from the 
tame Original that we come to have 
the Idea of Time, we have alſo that 
Lea which we call Eternity. For 


wan the Ideas of certain 3 | 


3 "x 3 EY > ih # 
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two Fountains o 


E 8 of chi Succeſſion we get the ei | 


pang 


of Duration, we can in our Thoughts 


add them to one another as oft as ] 


pleaſe, without ever coming to an end. 
And thus it is plain, that from the 
7 all Knowledge be- 
fore- mentioned, vig. and 
Reflection, we get the Ideas of Dura- 
TOs and the leveral - weaſures of it. 
or, f | 
1. By obſerving what. paſſes i in 
Wo. how. ving Ideas there | in 25 
conſtantly, ſome vaniſh, and others 


in to we come by the Idea 
of Foe * N | 
y obſerving a diſtance in the 


of Durat ion. 

3. By. obſ certain appear- 
ances at real ſeemingly equidil- 
rant Peri t the Neas of cer 


tain Lengths or 


es of Duration, 


AS Maar, Hours, Days, &. 


4. By being able to repeat thoſe 
meaſures of Time, as often as we will, 
we can come to imagine Duration, 
where nat hung does really eudura or 
exift : Thus we im 


dy ow pe 
ear Yea, or e Ver be 
2 By 
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r bein able to repe at any 
de len oo, 2 | 
of a Minute, Year, Gc. as often 2 
we will, and add them one to another 
without ever coming to an end, we 
8 55 the Idea of Eternity. 

* confidering any part of in- 
foie uration, as ſer out by Perio- 
dical Meaſures, we come. by the Idea 
of what we call Time! in Genera. 


CHAP. XV. 


0 772 Darati and Exp hs on con- 
nc ins F 


TIME is'to Diration as Place 
1 is to  Space' or Expanſion. 
They are fo much of thole boundleſs 
Oceans of Eternity and Immen/ity as 
is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt: And ſo are made uſe of to de- 
note the poſition of finite real Beings 
in reſpect one to another, in thoſe in- 
e Oceans of Duration and Each 
9 ac 


0 


* 


„ 
Each of theſe, have a twofold accep 
fation. - © 


Firſt, Time in 3 is taken for 
ſo much of Infinite Duration as is co- 
exiſtent with the Univerſe, and mea- 


ſured out by the motions of its great 


Bodies. Thus it is uſed in the Phraſes 


before all Time, when Time n * 


0 More. 


Place is likewiſe taken for chat-por- 
tion of infinite Space poſſeſſed by = 
material world, tho this might be 
more properly called Extex/ion. With- 
in theſe tuo are confined the particu» 
lar Time or Duration, Extenſion. or 
Place of all corporeal Beings. _ 
© Secondly, Time is fomerimes appli- 
ed to Parts of that infinite Duration 
that were not really meaſur d out by 
real Exiſtence, but ſuch as we upon 
occaſion do ſuppoſe equal to certain 
Lengths of meaſur'd Time, as in the 
Julian Period, which makes an Ex- 
<urſion of ſeyen hundred ſixty four 
Vears beyond the Creation. Thus 
we may ſpeak of Place or Diſtance in 
the great /nane, wherein I can cor- 
ceive a Space * to, or capable of 
| 8 receiving 
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keceiving a Body of any 5 aſgned Di bi 
menſions. 
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are of all others moſt diſtinct, the 
_ neareſt being as clear} different from 
each other as the moſt remote: Two 


Hundred. But it is hard to form dil- 
tinct Idear of every the leaſt excels 


» * 
. . 


in our Minds but ſo many Combina- 
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CHAP. XVI. == 
Of Numbers. 


A IH E e In, of * 
I. ber are forin'd by adding ſe- 
viral Vnites together, "The Simple 
Modes of it are each ſeveral Combi- 
nations, as, Two, Three, &c. Theſe 
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beings as diſtinèt from One, as Two 


in Extenſion. Hence Demonſtrations 
in Numbers are more general in their 
Uſe, and more determinate in their 
Application than thoſe of Extenſion. 
Simple Modes of Numbers, being 


tions of Unites which have no varie- 
ty, but More or LES: : Names for 
each 


r A 1 8 PM * M's WW Yw ww ve vo *' 
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each diſtinct Combination, ſeen 8 


neceſſary than in any other fort of 


Ideas. For without a Name or Mark, 
ro diſtinguiſh that preciſe Collection, 
it will hardly be kept from being a. 


heap of Confufion: Hence ſome I. 


mericans have no diſtin Idea of 


* LY l " 7 PO 2 
Number beyond T 2 


1˙ 


an 
rap 


when they are diſcourſed with. of 
ſhew che Hairs 
of their Head. So thar to reckon right 


greater Numbers, they 


two things are required? 
Fir, That the rh andy iſh 
carefully two dea which are diſſet 

one from another, only by the Additi- 


on or Subſtraction of one Unite YE | 
Secondly, That it retain in memo- 


ry the Names ot Marks of the feve- 
ral Combinations from an Unith to chat 
Number; and that in exact Order, as 


they follow one another. In either 
of which if it fails, the whole Bufinefs 
of Numbering will be diſturbed ; and 


there will remain only the confuſed 
Idea of Multitudè but the Tadeds ne- 


A 


be attained to. 
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 ceſfary to diſtinct Numeration will not 
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Mind attributed; and then how it 

frames it. Finite and Iaſinitè then 
are look di upon as the Modes of 
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"Of Infinity. 8 
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I: Infinity, is beſt examin'd, by 
ſidering to what Infinity is by the 


things that have Parts, and are capa- 


ble of Increaſe or Diminution, by the 
Addition or Subſtraction of any the 
leaſt part. Such are the Ideas, of 
Space, Duration, and Number. 


N Being, we do it primarily in 
reſpect of his Duration and Ubiquity; 


more figuratively when to his i 


dom, Power, ' Goodneſi, and other 
Attributes which are properly zzex- 


hauſtible and incomprehenſeble : For 
when we call them Infinite, we have 
no other Idea of this Infinity, but 


what 


HE Idea ſignified by the Name 


"YE r ” To A 


1 657) | 
what carries with it ſome Reflection 
on the Number, or the Extent of the 
As or Objects of God's Power and 
Wiſdom, which can never be ſuppoſed 
ſo great or ſo many, that theſe, At- 
tributes will not always ſurmount and 
exceed, tho we multiply them in qur 
Thoughts, with the Iafinity of a. 
Jeſs Number. I do not pretend to 
ſay, how theſe. Attributes are in Goa, 
who is inſinitely beyond the reach of 
our narrow Capacities: but this is our 
way of couceiving them, and theſe our 
Ideas of their I — 1.112; ona 
The next thing to be conſidered, is 
how we come by the Idea of Infinity. 
Every one that bas any Idea of an 
ſtared lengths of Space, as a Hoh, 
Zard, &c. finds that he can repeat 
that Idea, and join it to another, to 
a Third, and ſa on without ever 
coming to an end of his Additions: 
From this Power of enlarging his 
Idea of Space, he takes the Idea of 
Infinite Space or Immenſity. By the 
lame Power of repeating the Idea a 
any length of Duration we bave in 
our Minds, with all the endleſs addi- 
18 | D | my 2 


(6) 
tion of Number, we come by the Tdea 
CPT 
I our Idea of Infinity be got by 
repeating without end our own Ideas; 
why do we not attribute it to other 
Ideas, as well as thoſe of Space and 
Duration; ſince they may be as ea- 
ſily and as often repeated in our 
Minds as the other: yet no body 

ever thinks of infinite Sweerne/s or 
Whiteneſs, tho' he can repeat the 
Tdea of Sweet or White as frequent- 
1y- as thoſe of 7ard or Day? I an- 
fer, that thoſe Ideas that have 
Parts, and are capable of Increaſe, * 
by the addition of any Parts, afford 
us by their Repetition an Idea of In- 
finity; becauſe with the endleſs Re- 
petition there is continued an Enlarge- 
ment, of which there is no end: but 
it is not ſo in other Ideas. For if to 
the / perfecteſt Idea I have of I hite, 
I add another of equal Whiteneſs; ir 
enlarges not my Idea at all. Thoſe 
Ideas that conſiſt not of Parts, cannot 
be augmented to what proportion 
Mien pleaſe, or be ſtretch'd beyond 
What they have receiv'd by their Sen- 
val 11934 = tes, 


0 67 ) 55 
68 4 but 58 Duration, ind Ne 
ber being capable of increaſe by Re- 
petition, leave in the Mind an Idea 
of an endleſs ae _— _ and 10 
thoſe 1 ind to- 
wards the Tho 9 5 — & be. 
We are qare iftio . 
tween the Nas fy 125755 0 
Space, and the Idea of a Wr To . 
nite! The firſt is nothing but a1 
pos d endleſs Progreſſion of the M 
over any repeated Idea of Space. But 
to have actually in the Mind the T4 
of a 
Mind already paſſed over alf thoſe re- 
peated Ideas of Space, which an end- 


ſent ta it; Which carries in ir a) lain 
Contradiction. 

This will be planer; if we conſider 
Infinity in Numbers. The Infinit 
of Numbers, to the end of whoſe a 


approach, eaſily ars to any one 
that reflects on ie Bur how — {0- 
ever this Idea of the Infinity of Num- 
ber be, there is nothing Jam more evi- 


„ * 
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Space Infinite, is to fuppoſe the . 


leſs Repetition can never totally repre- 


dition every one perceives there. is no 
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which make that Complex: Tue call d 
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- Gas than the Abſurdity. 
* mY Ra 


0 other, Simple Mite: 85 
IJ "HE. Mind 922 . diſtina 
by 4s, liding, Rauling, 
| falling, Crest 57 Se. Which Ae 
all but che different modifications of 


Motion. Swiftiand Slot are two: dif- 
ferent Tdeas of Motion, the meaſures 


whereof are made out of f 
of Time and Space put togerber. nt 

© The like variety we have in ers 
Every articulate Word. is 2 different 


modification of. Sound: 28 are alſo 


Notes of different lengtii put togethet, 


Tant. 1 254490 1150 380 YT 375 09 7716 
The Modes of, Colouns. might: beak 
fo very various: ſome of whiahb we 
take notice of, as the different De- 
grees, or as * are term d Shades 
el che fame Coloyr, But ſince we ſel- | 
dm 
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dom make afſemblages of ©olours, 
without taking in Figure alſo, as in 
Painting, Sc. thoſe which are taken 
notice of do moſt commonly belong to 
oa Modes , as Beauty, Rainbow, 

y | 
All comp munded Taftts ang Smells 
are alſo Modes made up of the Simple 
Ideus of oo Senfes: But they being 
ſuch as f we have no names 
for, catmot de fet down in writing, 
but muſt be left to the e and 


e of the Reader. 


Omar. Mx. Ke 
9 rhe Modes of WN | 


TH "= Fe Mind turns its vu | 
" inwards upon its ſelf, Thin 
ing is rhe firſt Idea chat occurs: where- 
in it obferyes a great variety of Mo- 
dificarions ; and thereof frames to its 
ſelf diſtinct 7deas. Thus the Pero 
bp annex d to any Impreſſion ont 
1 made by an external Object, is 
D 3 card 


. 
call d. Senſation, When an Idea re. 
cuis without the preſence of the Ob- 


4 


ſought after by the Mind, and brought 
again in view, it is Recollectian. When 
held there long under attentive confi- | 
deration, it is Contemplation... When | 
Ideas float in the Mind without Re- 
gard or Reflection, tis calld in French 
 Refvery, our Language has ſcarce a 
Name for it. When the. Ideas are 
taken notice of, and as it were regiſ- 
tred in the Memory, it A ee, 
When the Mind fixes its View on 
any. one Lea, and conſiders it on all 
ſides, it is Intent ion and Study. Sleep 
without Dreaming is Reſt from all 
theſe. And Dreaming is the Percep- 
tion of Ideas iu the Mind, not ſuggelt- 
ed by any external — or known 
occaſions; nor under any choige or 
conduct of t e Badens f 
theſe various modes of Thinking, the 
Mind forms as diſtinct Tdas, as it does 
Zaha. 
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OH e e 
Of the Modes of Pleaſure and 
| V 


TY Lea/are and Pain are Simple 
P Ideas which we receive both 
from Senſation and Reflection. There 
are Thoughts of the Mind, as well as 
Senſations, accompanied with Plea- 
ſure or Pain. Their Cauſes are termd 
Good or Evil. For things are eſteemd 
Good or Evil only in reference to 
Pleaſure or Pain. That we call Good. 
which is apt to cauſe. or increaſe-Plea-, - 
ſure, or diminiſh, Pain in us; to pro- 
cure or preſerve the Poſſeſſion of auy 
Good, or Abſence of any Evil: And 
on the contrary, that we call Evil, 
which is apt to produce or increaſe 
any Pain, or diminiſh any Pleaſure in 
us; or elſe to procure us any Evil, or 
depriye us of any Good. By Pleaſure 
and Pain, I would be underſtood to 
wy” a  D 4. 4 


[72 
mean of Body or Mind, as they are 
commonly diſtinguiſh'd ; tho' in truth 
they are only different Conftiturions 
of the Mind, ſometimes occafion'd by 
diſorder in the Body, ſometimes. by 
thoughts of the Mind. Pleaſuse and 
Pain, and their Cauſes Good and Evil, 
are the Hinges upon which our Paſ- 
ſions turn: by reflecting on the vari- 
aus Modifications or Tempers of 
Mind, and the internal Senſations 
which Pleaſure and Pain, Good and 
Evil produce in us, we may thence 
| form to our ſelves the Ideas of our 


Paſſions. Thus dy refeting upon the 
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| Thought we have of the Delight, which 
| ny thing is apt to produce in us, we 
| ta we call Love: and on the 


contrary, che thought of the Pain, which 
any thing preſent or abſent produces 
[in us, is what we call Hatred. De- 
F fire is that uneaſineſs which a Man 
finds in himſelf upon the abſence of 


| any thing, the preſent enjoyment of 
ſ which carries the Idea of Delight with 
it. Foy is a Delight of the Mind 
ariſing from the preſent or aſſur'd ap- 
proaching poſſeſſion of a Good. For- 
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row is an uiicafineſs of the Mind, > 1} 


on the thought of a Good loſt, or 
ſenſe of a preſent Evil. Hope is 
pleafure in the Nause Nn chought _ 
of a probable future Enjoyment of a 
thing wich is apt ro light. Fre 
is an uneaſtneſs of the Mind upon che 
thought of a future Evil likely to be- 
fal us. Anger is a Diſcompoſure of 
Mind upon the Receipt of Injury, 
with a preſent purpoſe of Revenge. 
De pair is the thought of the unat- 
tainableneſs of auy Good. Envy is 
an uneaſineſs of Mind, cauſed by the 
conſideration of a Good we deſire, 
obtain d by one we think ſhould not 
have had it before us. 
It is to be conſidered that in reſe- 
rence to the Paſſions, the Removal 
or Leſſening of a Pain, is conſidered, 
and operates as a Pleaſure: and the 
loſs or diminifhing of à Pleaſure, as a 
Pain. And farthet, that the Paſſions 
| in moſt Perſons operate on the Body, 
+ and cauſe various Changes in it: Bur 
BW theſe being nor always fenſible, doo 
9 not make a neceſſary part of the Idea + - 
of each Paſſion, Beſides theſe Modes 
($34 5 w# D 5 of 
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of Pleaſure and Pain which W 
from the various Conſiderations of 


Good and Evil, there are many others, 
| 15 ht have inſtanced in, as the Pain 


5 1 . and Thirſt, and the Few 
ar of Eating and Dranking ; 


of, Muſick, &c. but I rather c 77 to 
inſtance in. the Paſſions, as 0G of 
much: more eee W n 
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' HE Mind bei day in- | 
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ſceration of thoſe Simple * - $- it 
oblerves in things —— reflectin 
alſo on what paſſes within it ſelf, 7 
obſerving à conſtant. 2 18 of its 
Ideas, ſometimes by the Impreſſions 
of out ward Objects upon the Senſes; 
and ſometimes by the Determination 
| of its own Choice: and concluding 
| from what it has ſo conſtantly, ob- 
1 fend: to bare . that the like 
| | et A 
| 8 
ö 
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Power. Thus we ſay Fire has a, 
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Changes will for the future be made. d 


in the ſame things, by the ſame A- 


gents, and by the like ways, conſi- 
ders in one thing, the Poſſibility of 


having any of its Simple, 1deas 


chang'd; and in another, the poſſihi- 
lity of making that Change, and fo. 
comes by that Idea which we. call 
Power to melt Gold, and make it 
fluid; and Gold has a Power to be 


melted. _ - 


Power thus conſider' d, is. Twofold, 
ViS. as able to make, or able to re- 
ceive any Change: the one may be 
call d Active, the other Paſſive Pow- 
er. Of Paſſrve Power all ſenſible 
things abundantly . furniſh us with 
Ideas, whole ſenſible Qualities and 
Beings we find to be in a continual 
Flux, and therefore: with reaſon we 


look on them as liable till ro the fame 


change. Nor have we of Ave Pow- 
er fewer Inſtances : fince whatever 
Change is obſeryed, the Mind malt 
collect a Power ſomewhere able to 
make that Change. But yet if we 
will conſider it attentively, Bodies by 
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our Senſes do not afford us ſo clear 


as we have from Reflection on the 
Operations of our Minds. For all 


1 power relating to Action, and there 


being bur two forts of Action, viz. 
Thinking and Motion, let us conſider 
whence we have the cleareſt Ideas of 
the Powers which produce theſe Ac- 
tions. 
5 Thinking, Body -affords us no 
Idea at all; it is a from Reflecti- 
on that we have that; neither have 
we from Body any Idea of the begin- 
ning of Motion. A Body at Reſt af- 
ſords us no Idea of any Active Pow- 
er to move; and When it is ſet in 
- motion it ſelf, that Motion is rather a 
Paſſion than an Action in it. The 
lata of the beginning of Motion we 
have only Reflection on what 
aſſes in our felves; where we find by 
neee that barely by willing it, 


we can move the Parts of our Bodies 


which were before at reſt. 
We find in our ſelves a Power to 
begin or forbear, continue or end fe- 


yeral Actions of our cm and Mo- 


9 Is 


tions 


and diſtinct an Idea of Active Power, 
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(67 
tions of our Bodies, barely by 
Thought or Preference of the Mind. 
This Power which the Mind has thus 
to order the Conſideration of any Ideas, 
or the forbearing to conſider it; or 
to prefer the Motion of any part of 
the Body to its Reſt, and vice verad 
in any particular Inſtance, is that we 
call the Will. The actual Exerciſe of 
that Power, is that which we call V. 
lition or Willing : The Forbearance or 
Performance of that Action, conſequent 
to ſuch Order or Command ofthe Mind, 
is called Voluntary: And whatſoever 
Action is performed withonr fach'a | 
Thought of the Mind, is called Iavo- 
a 07 OTIS FOE ORs eral 
The Power of Perception is tha 
we call the Under/tanding. Perreps 
tion, which we make the AQ of 
the Underſtanding, is of Thres forts: 
Fir, the Perception of 1deas:in'our 
| Minds. Secondly, The Perception of 
the Signification -of Signs. Thirdly, 
| The Perception of the Agreement or 
ö Difagreement of any diſtinct Ideas. 
Theſe Powers of the Mind, vi. of 
Perceiving and Preferting ate uſhally ß 
CTR 6 called 
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called by another Name; and the or- 
dinaty way of ſpeaking is, that the 
Underſtanding and Will are two Fa- 
culties of the Mind: A Word proper 


enough, if it be uſed ſo as not to breed 


any Confuſion in Mens Thoughts, 
by being ſuppoſed, (as I ſuſſ eck n it has 
been) to ſtand for ſome real Beings in 
the Soul that performs thoſe Actions 
of Underſtanding and Volition. 
From the Conſideration of the Er⸗ 
1 of the Power. of the Mind over 
the Actions of the Man, which every 
one finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideas 
of Liberty and Neceſ ity: So far as 
a Man has a Power to think or not 
to think, to move or not to move, ac- 
eording to the Preference or Direction 
of his own Mind, ſo far is a Man Free. 


Where · ever any Performance or For- 


bearance are not equally in a Man's 
Power, where · ever doing or not doing 
will not equally follow upon the Pre- 
ference of his Mind, there he is not 
Free, tho perhaps the Action may be 
voluntary. So that the Idea of Li- 
berty is the Idea of a Power in any 
Agent, to do or forbear any Action 
| according, 
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„ 44.3 a. 0% 1 (-2p. + 222 * 4 
- --»zecording;; to the Determination or 
Thought of the Mind, whereby either 
of them is preferred to the otherx | 
Where either of them is not in the 
Power gf the Agent to be produced r | 
by him, according to his Volition, | 
there he is nor at liberty; that Agent 
is under Neceſſity. | So that Liberty | <_ 
cannot be where there is no 7 bought, I 


* ” 2 we „ 1 
„ l A 4 | So "Amy * 

* 
* 


© 


no Volition, no Mill; but there may N. c 
be Thought, there may be Will, there s. 


may be Volition where. there is no > © 
Liberty. Thus a Tennis. ball, whe; g- 
ther in Motion by the Stroke of ad 
Racket, or lying {till at Reſt, is not 
'2 by any one taken to be a free Agent: "ey 
| 85 ewe condeive not a Tennis. ball J 
to think, and conſequently not to hays I 
any Volition or Preference of Motion 
to Reſt, or vice uerca el So a Man , 
ftrikig higaſelf or his Eriend by cn. 4 
vulſive Motion of his Arm, which it « | 
is not in his Power by Volition or 1 
the Direction of his Mind, to ſtap or 
forbear; no body thinks he bas in this? 
Liberty, 00 
Hy. 
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to chiak, no more than he is at mow 


» Dotuwrfalyg 2. - . 
. w — 1% 
P ibo 2 
2 longs: to ſee, and be there 
locked faſt in beyond his Power to 
out; he awakes, and is glad to fee bim- 
ſelf in fo deſirable Company, — 
he ſtays willingly in; 'that is, prefers 
| his ſtaying to going away. Is not this 
ſtay 8 ? I think no body will 
doubt ir, and yet being lock'd faſt in, 
be bs not at'liberty to ay, he has not 
Freedom to be 8 80 that Liberty 
is not an Idea belotp ging to Volition 
or Preſerring, but to the Perſon having 
the Power of doing or forbearing t 
do, according as — Mind ſhalt © 
* ; of direct: ode Dag eee, 
As Eo ideas of the Boi 7 
i {it the Thoughts of dur Minds 
Where hy one is uch chat we have 
or lay it by ac- 


n 


— 


22 e. 


there He: ate at "bly: A. waking 
Man is not at liberty to think or not 


- whether his Body ſhall touch 
ther or no: Bur whether he wi — 
move his Contei ion from one Idea 
0 3 — times in his l * 
a | n g 


op 


2. (81) 


And then he is in reſpect of his [deze 
as much at liberty as he is in reſpect 
of Bodies he reſts on. He can at plea- 
ſure remove himſelf from one to ano- 
ther: But yet ſome Ideas to the Mind, 
like ſome Motions ro the Body are 
ſach, as in certain Circumſtances it 
cannot avoid nor obtain their Abſence 
by the utmoſt Effort it can uſe. | Thus 
a Man on the Rack is not at 0 
to lay by the Idea of Pain, and en- 
tertain other Contemplations: . 
Wbere- ever Thought is wholly: -+-- 
wanting, or the Power to a& ox fort . 
bear, 2 to the Directions of 4. ; 
This is an 5 capable of Vi 
when the Beginning or Conn 
of any Action is contrary to che Pre- > 
ference of his Mind, is call'd Compul- . 
ſion; when the hindring or ſtopping <2. 3 
any Action is. contrary to his Voli- 5 * 
tion, it is called Reſtraint: Agents » * | 
that have no Thought, no Volition met | 
12 are in every thing f Hey 
And thus I have in a ſhort Deaughe . Me, 
given a View of our A Ideas, 4 


from <= <-> 
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: * whence all the reſt are deriv'd, 
and of which they are made up: And 
which may be all reduc'd to theſe few 

primary and original ones, viz. Ex- 

Fenſion; Jolidity, and Mobility, which 

by our, Senſes we receive from Body: 

Thinking, and the power of moving, 
which by Reflection we receive from 
our Minds. Exiſtence, Duration, 

Number, which belong hoth to the 
one and to the other. By theſe I ima- 

.* might be explain d the Nature of 
Colours, Sounds, Taftes, Smells, and / 
other Ideas we have; if we mn 
«but; Faculties acute enough to 
| — einn, the ſeveral A er Ext — 
and Motions of theſe minute Bo- 
2 8 — which produce thoſe ſeveral Sen. 

wh * -Larions, dee be - N N 
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"ra Mixed Modes. 


Tel Modes are Combiparions 
Simple Ideas of different 
15 hereby chey are ys 


from 
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ly of Simple Ideas of the fame kind, 


once furniſh'd with, Simple Ideas, can 


ſitions, without examining whether 


are cal d. N 


2 theſe C PRE: Ideas of red 
- oder. ow 501 


ſeeing two; Men wreſtle, we get tl 


& "Te in dur oun 
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from ſimple Modes, which conſiſt on- 


ut together by the Mind) a Hürtue, 
ice, à Lie, &c. The Mind being 


put them together in ſeveral Compo- 


they exiſt ſo together in Nature. And 
hence . thiok it is, that theſe: Ideas 


tions, as if they had 
their Orig inal and conſtant Exiſtence 


more in — — Thoughts of Men than 


in, the Weir of * \Things : And 70 
Fae much Ideas it ſafficeq that the 

Mind 1950 Fan el ahem. cogerbon, 
aqd. that, they, were, confiltens, in che 
| ! without. ** 

Aube er * d any real Being. 
There are { 5 ways hereby We 


58H 401 2 1 15 


Firſt . By. aperienceyand - 
vation of t = themſelves, thus 5 


they 
455 f 


ts, by ov bau ons M 


iys AY 855 

ting together — (iy 

linds; ſo he 
| that 


(849 


chat firſt invented Printing, had an 

Tdea ol it firſt. va APTING before it 
Thi! Explthn We Name: 

e Ations w never hi or Notions 

we cannot ſee ; and by enumera 
all thoſe Ideas which go ro the making 


Nr N 08 


which the Word Lie ſtands for, is 
made of cheſe Simple Idar. Fut, 
Avtieulate' Sounds. Secondly, Cer- 
rain Ideas in the Mind of the N enter. 
Thirdly, © Thofe Mor dr, the gur of 
#be/e ideas. —— . 


1 th 


for them : For fince = ery of 
e 
or 

Aa be repreſented to the Wand or 
one who underſtands thoſe Words, 

tho' that Combination of 
Was never offer d ro His Mind 
Teal Exiſtence 6f things. 
; Mixed 


them ap. Thus che mixed Mode 


2 | 


Ideas 8 
by the 


A 


0 rr erer neee d ee 


a 
Mixed Modes have theit Vnity 
from an Act of the Mind, combining 
thoſe ſeveral Simple Ideas together, 
and conſidering them as one Complen 
one:, The mant of this Union ĩs ono 
: Name. j en to that Q bir L ion 
Men--1 reckon. any number of 
Ideas to make one Complex one: but 
ſuch collections as there he Names for 
Thus the filling af an did Man, is 
as fit to be united inta ane:Gomplen 
Idea, as, that af 4 Father yet there 
being: no name for it, it is not taken 
for a particular Complex Iden; nora 
diſtinct; Species of Action, from that of 
killingany orher Mam n tt 
. + Thoſe Collections of Idaat have 
Names generally afſixed, which art of 
ftequent uſt intoonverſation: in which 
caſes Men endea vour to communicate 
their Thoughts to one another with 
all poſſible: Diſpatch. Thoſei othertb 
which/ they have ſeldom: dechſiom to 
mention, they tie not together, nor 
give them Names to. 
This gives the reaſon; wliy there are 
Words in every Language; wich can- 
 nobbexendred by any one ſingle Mori 
1 4 of 


vi 
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(86) 
of another. For the Faſhions and 
Cuſtoms of one Nation, make ſeveral 
Combinations of Ideas familiar in 


one, which another had never” any 
occaſions make. Such werel Oc 


«ops among the'Greeky2 Bao 
1 * ong the ee, Pao 


occaſions rhe conſtaut changr of Lan- 
guages; becauſe the change of Cuſtom 
and Opinions, brings with it new Com- 
binations of [deas;) Which, to avoid 
long Deſcriptions, have new Names 
annexed to them, and fo they rec 
neu Species of Mixed Modes. 

Of all our Simple Ideac, hoſe FR 


ws had moſt mixed Modes made out 


of them, are Thinking, and Motion; 
(which com 


on) and Power; from whence theſe 
Actions are conceiv'd to flow. For 
Actions being the great Buſineſs of 
Mankind, ür 7 is no Wonder if the ſe- 
veral Modes of Thinking and Motion 
ſhould be taken notice of, the Idea, 
of them obſery'd and laid up in Me- 
mory, and have Names aſſign'd them. 
For without ſuch Complex Ideas with 

79 eee Men ten bonded 
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prehend in them all -AQi- 
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(37) 
iy hold any Communication about 
them. Of this kind are the Modes of 

Actions diſtinguiſh'd by their Czuſes, 
Means, Objects, Ends, Inſiruments, 
Time, Place, and other Circumſtan- 
ces; as alſo of the Powers fitted for 
thoſe Actions: Thus Bolaneſſ is the 
Power to do or ſpeak what wie in- 
tend without Fear or Diſorder: which 
Power of doing any thing, when it 
has been acquir'd by the frequent do- 
ing the ſame thing, is that Idea we 
call Habit; when forward and ready 
upon every occaſion to break into Ac- 
tion, we call ir D:/poſetzon: Thus 
; Teſlineſs, is a Diſpoſition or Aptneſs 
| X ee e 
5 Power being the ſource of all Ac- 
5 tion, the Subſtances: wherein theſe 
r Powers are, when they | exert this 
f Power, ate called Cauſes : and the 
- Subſtances thereupon produc d, or the 
. Simple Ideas introduc d into any Sub 
F ject, Effect. The Efficacy where- 
A by the new Subſtance or Idea is pro- 
q 
h 
1 
y 


duc'd, is called in the Subject exertin 
that Power, Action; in the Subj 
wherein any Simple Idea is chang 


, 
oy 
OT 


(/88)) 
vr produc d, Paſſian: which Efficacy 
in tutellectual Agents, we can, I think, 
conceive to be nothing elſe but Modes 
of Thinking and Willing: In: corpu- 
_ ved Agen, nothing; elle but Mad 
ſications of Motion. Whatever ſort 
of: Aon, beſides theſe produces auy 
Effect; I confeſs: my ſelf to have no 
Notion, or Idea of. And therefore 
many Words which ſeem to expreſs. 
ſome Action, ſignify nothing of the 
Action but: barely the Effect, with 
ſome eee, B98 Subject 
wrought- on, or Cauſe operating 
T . c Ann;biletion 3 — 4 
tain in them no Tdea of the ; Action 
or Manner, whereby they are pro- 
duc dy but barely of the Cauſe, and the 
. Thing done. And when a Country- 
man ſays the Cold free ges Mater, tha 
the Word Free xing, ſeem to import 
ſome Action, yet it truly ſiguiſies no- 
thing but the Effect, vi. That Wa- 
Hard, and conſiftent,, without contain- 
ing any Juea of the Action whereby it 
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ted in one Subject 
we are apt afterward to talk of and 
conſider as one Single, Jaea, which 
indeed is a Com 
Ideas together. 
Simple Ideas to ſubſiſt by dae 


the 


thiog but the Oper 75 but uoknown © 
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of our « Ideas: 0 4. 
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ih H 1E Mind being 98 1 
Simple Ideas to go conſtantly 
eSprrhier; which being preſum d to be- 
long to one thing, are called ſo uni- 

y one Name, which 


lication of man 
el imagine not theſe 


but 1 ole ſome Hub ſtratum, wherein 


fift, which we call Sabſtance. 


The Idea of pure Subſtance is no- 


Support of theſe Qualities, Which are 
capable of producing e Ideas. ä 
us. 

The Idea of partitular $ ubſtes. 
ces, are eee ee obſcure - 
1.44 | : 


and 


3 


- 
hoc. 
1 


o 
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69569) 
and general Idea of Subſtance, toge- 
ther with fuch combinations of Sim- 
ple Ideas, as are obſery'd to exiſt to- 
gether, and ſuppos d to flow / ſtom the 
internal Conſtitution and unknown 
e\ vf?thar Subſtance. Thus we 
come by the Ideas of Man, Hor/e, 
Sold, &c. Thus the ſenſible Quali- 
8 of Iron. or a Diamond make the 
N fel Tea: of 7 Subſtanges, 
510 A Smith Or a Jeweller commn- 
os hetterthari a; Hos col 
Ty fare happeps concern | 
Ypertrions of the Mind; vis." wy 
. Reaſtning, Acc. Which we con- 
Tt ing not to ſubſiſt dy themſelves, 
bes i ag * they eig be- 


a on 


biker Es. i AR we. 41 Hi. 
vit: of whoſe Subſtance or 'Nature 
we have as clear a Notion as of that 
| 4 1 the one being but the fap- 

bs atum of the Simple Tdeas 
e . from without”; as the other 
of thole Operations which we expert 
| Tn our felves within: So that the 
2 4. of ar Corpirts $ as. in mar. | 


ter, 


450 


tet, is as remote from ol Col jotis 
as that of Spit icua Tubſiante. 
bas the pon 1 th 4 
as the L 
cular ED who” ba 
moſt of thoſe" Simple 1 
exiſt in it: among 
teckon its Aeftue Roh? and 4525 
ue Capacities, tho nor ſtrictiy Sm 
PR. Tletns: 02 375 ins ; 
ef Secondary, een bor 77 m 
a ſerve wr: gtfiſhi Subftatichs,” F 
| 570 Tk i Ait ace Ulfcoye! 
his Br, Texture, &c the 5 
mie Piece of odies On 158 thelt 
real! Lon itt gr el Dire 4 
d : at x TY OO, are 
wers with non 
The "1225 that 3 
lex obes of Cor 5 ade 
ooh: of hires" Fires, P 1. | 
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conſider i in-any Subſtance to cauſe, or 
receive ſuch Alterations of Primary 
Qualities, as that the Subſtance ſo al- 
ter d, ſhould 1 55 in us different 
Idea, from what it did before: And 
they are called Active and Paſſive 

Powers, All Aue as far as we 


Xe — 7 : 


t is not to 1. doubted, 1 16 
would produce quite different Ideas 
in us; as we find in viewing things 
with Age, Such Bodies as to 
dur naked Eyes are colour d and o- 
paque, will thro zh Microſcopes ap- 
| a PHY lood to the naked 
E ears all Red; but by a good 
Microſcope we ſee only ſome Red 


N ſwimming. lick a N 
1 1 5 5 11 LO \ ; 
"The IJ Autbor of of Fi 


he Infinite 1e 
gs. has fitted 40 Organs and 
culries to the conyeniencies of Life 
and the by neſs we have to 13 here: 


thingy 1255 e 


-_ 


LT 
date them to the Exigences of this Life. 
We have alſo Inſight enough into their 
admirable Contrivances, and wonder- 
ful Effects to admire and magnify the 
the Wiſdom, Power and Gosdneſs of 

their Author. Such a Knowledge as 
this which is ſuited to our preſent 
Condition, we want not Faculties to 
attain; and we ate fitted well enough 
with Abilities to provide for the con- 
veniences of living 1044 39 2200 4 
Beſides theſe © Complex Idea We 
have of material Subſtances; by tlie 
ſimple Ideas taken from the operati- 
ons of our own Minds, which we ex- 
periment in our ſelves; is Thinking, - 
Vnder ſtanding, Willing, Knowing, 
&c. co- exiſting in the ſame Subſtance, 
Juve are able to frame the Complex 
lala of a Spirit. And this Tea of 
au inmaterial Subſtance, is as clear a8 
=. that we have of a material. By Join- 
ing theſe with Subſtance; of which we 
— no * — Idea, we have the 
dea of a Spirit: and by putting to- 
gether che” Teas of ee 1 5 | 
Parts, and Power of being *mov'd, 
Jjoin'd with Subſtance, of which like. 
12 E 3 wiſe 


p , 
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0 { 8s by 
aue Les, we- 
fer. 2 


wiſe we 
haye the 1, 
V as clear wad 10 


o likewiſe } de WE, of. Wo! rimany 
1 5 or > f dont: Think- 
oh os a fawer off Aion. We have 
o clear. and diſtin& Leas of Jeveral 
a dne ee in Foes: Which 
the varions Modifications of 
nfion. of cohering ſolid Par | 
{ jon. 3 We have: 
7-45 Idea, of . 2 3 of 
„ VIS, ieving, Doudting, 
Hoping, Fearing, Sc. as alſo: of Wil 


Jing. and Moria dec conſaquaar 4 | 


-> I diy No Av, K IRS 
is Notion. of Spirit. — have 
difficulties in ity. not caſy to he 
. d, we haye no more rœaſon to ⁵ 
ol ot doubt of the exifeuce- of ; 
0 Spirits, than: we have to . 
__ of the. TT" of Bedi be- 
5 Cau 


ſe 


7 


A 
7 cauſe the notion of Body is cumbred 
perhaps -impoſſible to be explain d. 
The 2 in inmilum, for in- 
ſtance, of any finite Extenſion in- 
volyes us whether we grant or. deny 
it in conſequences impoſſible to be ex- 
plicated, e made conſiſtent er 
with our notien of Bachs and the 
Exiſtence" of the one, as well as the 
Wor. * 3 yp at dea ofthe 
of Exiſtence, Fawer, Me, 
Duration, Pleaſure, Happineſi; aul. 
of ſeveral other Qualities, and'Pow- 
ers which it is better to haue than be 


without, with · che Addition of inffuitr 


Complex Idea we maych - 
ſerve that there is no Simple one, bating 
Int Huit y, which is not alſo a of 


In whidh 


our Complex Les of other Spirits; 
becauſe in our Ideas, as well; uf Spi- 
rits as other things, we are reſtrain'd 
to thoſe we receive from Senſation and 


E 4 


G 


chat ion. 
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HERE are other Ideas of 
GSubſtances which may be call'd 
Oetive, which are made up of ma- 
ny particular Subſtances conſider d as 
united into one Idea, as a Troop, Ar- 
1, &c. which the Mind makes b 

its power of Compoſition. Theſe 
CollefFrve Ideas are but the artificial 
Draughts of the Mind bringing things 
remote, and independent into one 
View, the better to contemplate and 
diſcourſe of them united into one Con- 
ception, and ſignified by one Name. 
For there are no — ſo remote, 

1 


which the Mind cannot by this Art of 
Compoſition, bring into one 7dea, as 
is viſible in that fignified 5 the Name 
Univerſe. 
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8 i Wenk of T * FIT 
TH ERE is another Sera ofo [dear 
which the Mind gets fron 
comparing of one thing bag - 
When the Mind ſo. , conſiders, one 
thing, that it does as it were bring, it 
to, and er; it by another, and carry 
its view from one to the ee this 
is Relation or Reſpeci and the De- 
nominations given to things intimating 
that Reſpect, ate What We call Rela: 
ti vac, ang the \rhings' fo ſo brought to- 
gether, R lated. nar”, When I call 
Cajus, Hush Mhiter, I inti- 
mate ſome TR Perſon, or Thing i in 
both caſes, with which I compare. him. 
Any of our — may be the Founda 
tion of Re OB, (2, RANT 2 | 

Where Languages have fail 400 to gi 
correlative Names; there the Relaton 
is not ſo eaſily taken notice of: As in 
2861 0 BD 5 Con- 


(99). 


Concubine, which is a Relative Name, 
a5 Well as 7/ife. nay MEAN 

The Ideas of Relation : may be the 
ſame, in thoſe Men who have far dif- 
ferent Ideas of the things that are 
Related. Thus thoſe who have diffe- 
rent Ideas of Mew, my 1 in 


thar of Frhr. E 
There is 80 e. et a kikd, 
which is nor Sof an aſmoſt in. 
finite" number of Conſiderations, in re- 
ference to brher things and kherefort 
Mis makes fe ſmalf part of Mer 
Words ard Thougkrs. Thus one fingle 
Man may at one fuſtain the Relat 
wis öf Rarber, Brorher, Son, Huf 
Band, * . a Central, Bu. 
„ Launder; Maſter, 
e to an ab 
Ta a, Bc e "he being eapa- 
'He of as Hany Relatsebs a8 there may 
be cer of kompering him cb 
other thitips in zuy Winher of Agree- 
ment, Dyagreement, er Refpeawhut- 
Toever.. Mean u. 1 | 
The Hers of Neduttehs are much 
klarer aud mofe ard chan of the 
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Things related; | becauſe" the Ke 
ledge of one Simple [dew is oſtotl⸗ 
times ſufficient to give me the ẽõm 
of a Relation; but to the knowhift | 
of any fubſtantial Being, an aveueate 
CORTE 7 
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HE Tdvas of Cu ey 
* we get from Sur obſerv 
the vice e of 
erceive ſome Qualities 66. Subſtatices 
begin to exiſt, aud that th hey receive 
their EBviſtenee from the dus . 
tion and | operation of other Bui 
That which prodoces;2isithe 
that which: is produced; che A 
Fhus Fluidiry in War is the Bffecd af 
à Lertain degree of Heat, Which we 


obſerve to be conftantly- producot/by 
_ 


plcation'of ſueh Heat 
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We. diſtinguiſh the Originals of 
things in two ſorts. 

Hir, When the thing * whaly 
made new, ſo that no pait thereof did 
ever exiſt before, as when a new Par. 
ticle of Matter doth begin to exiſt, 
which had before no Being ; - *cis called 
Creation. 

Secondly, When a ching is made up 
of Particſes which did all of them be- 
fore exiſt, but the thing ſo conſtituted 
of ce-exiſting Particles, which alto- 
| ge ether make up ſuch a Collection of 

imple Idear; had not any Exiſtence 
before, as this Man, this E ge, this 
Roſe Gc. This, when refer d to a 

ſtance, produced in the ordinary 

| Courſe of Nature, by an Internal Prin- 
eiple, but ſet on work by ſome Exter- 
he ye, Agent, and working by inſenſible 
ways Which we pexerive not, is called 


Generation... oo. ne Dn t 
When the Cauſe is Ktrinfcal, and 
the: Effect Jr meas; a ſenſible; Se- 


Paxation or -Juxra; frion of diſcer- 
nible Parts, we call it Making ; and 
ſuch are all Artificial Things. When 


any fiwple Ale, i: produced, en 
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vas not in that Subject beſe e we c 
it Alteration. ene 
The Denominations of Thiaz 38 ta- 
ken from Time, are for * on 
only Relations. Thus when it is 
that Queen Elizabeth, liyed Sixty 
nine, and reigned Forty ſive Veats, 
no more is meant, than that che du- 
ration of her Exiſtence: was equal to 
ſixty nine, and of her DET 
to Forty five. Annual Revolutions of 
the Sun: And ſo are: all WARM: 1 
ſwering, Hotu long. | 
_ - "Toung and Old, wu 8 Words 
of Time, that are thought to ſtand 
for poſitive Ideas, are indeed "Rela, 
tive; and intimate a Relation to a cet · 
tain length of Duration, whereof we 
have the Idea in our Minds Thus 
we call a Man Voung or Old, that 
has lived little or much of that time 
that Men uſually — to. This is 
evident from out application gf theſe 
Names to o 22288 2 4 ö 
called Bag bet Twenty, | 
Old, Sc. The Sun — 925 we call 
not Old at a becauſe we e 
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5 8. ere are other aun, wo, that ard tru 
Games hat re thou oy Db 6 | 
iure; ſuch 388 Ts Lill. 
Gong and Wk " >PheT hitps thi 
nated' are referred ti Tome 
Stader Wich which we - compare 
them. Thus we cal 40 4 Great, 
that is bigger Than the 6 inary fert 
; of thoſe we have been usd to. And 
a Man eat, that has not ſo much 
Strength or Boer to move as Men 
5 * -haye, or thole * his own ine. 
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it forms the Lr ef vw 


in any certain time and Place det 
ny woe ; and ean be 
e ever i ay de 


Kher 10 the ſame place, e we 
pgs that whatever Sad ON 
where: at "Ge fame tiene, excludes all 
of the fame kind; and 3s chere t Kir 
alone. "When therefore wb ng 
whether any thing be the. hne, Ur 
no, it refers alwa to ſometh at 
exiſted uch a Time; iu Aach- à Place, 
which it Was certain nt bins | 
was the "Tate With je el, Air f 
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that time and place will always deter- 
mine to each its Lientity, as loug as 
it exiſts. 

Thirdly, The fame will hold of 
every Particle of Matter to which no 
Addition or Subſtraction is made. 
Theſe, three exclude not one another 
out of the ſame place, yet each ex- 
clude thoſe of the lame. kind, out of 
the ſame place. 

The Identity 0 Diverſity of 
5 Alodes and Relations are determined 
after the ſame; manner that Subſtances 
are: 2 Actions of Finite Be- 
ings, as Mot ion and Thought, conſiſt- 
ing in, Succeſſion, they cannot. exiſt 
in different times and Places as per- 
manent Beings: For no Motion, or 
Pon ider d as at different times 
can be the ſame, each part thereof ha- 
ving a different pays of Exiſtence. 

From whence it ain, that Ex- 
5 2 it 75 is t Ag —.— Indi- 
Which determines. Being 


to a 3 at time and place, incom- 
municable to two Beings of the ſame 
1 Eind. Thus, ſuppoſe: an Atom exiſt- 


oP in. a dctermin'd, time and Place; 5 
"4 
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it is evident that confider'd in any in- 
ſtant, it is the ſame with it ſelf, and 


will be ſo, as long as its Exiſtence con 


tinues. The ſame may be ſaid of Two, 
or more, or any number of Particles, 
whilſt they continue together. The 
Maſs will be the fame however jum- 
bled: but if one Atom be taken away, 
it is 7. ir frm 2 N eee — 
In Vegetables, the Ide depends 
not on the ſame Maſs, . not ap- 
plied to the ſame thing. The reaſon 
of this is the difference between an 
Animate Body, and Maſs of Matter; 
This being only the Coheſion of Par- 
ticles any how united; The other, ſuch 
a diſpoſition an Organization of Parts, 
as is fit to receive and diſtribute” Nou · 
riſnment, ſo as to continue and frame 
the Wood, Bark, Leaves, Sc. (of an 
Oak, for inſtance) in which conſiſts 


the vegetable Life. That therefore 
which has ſuch an Organization of 


Parts partaking of one common Life, 
continues to be the ſame Plant, tho 
that Life be communicated to new 
Particles of Matter vitally united to 
the living Plant. The Caſe is not ſo 

| | much 


Cy 
much different in Aruter, but that any 


464 and genginues it the ma. 

Fey. Fbe Identisy of che /ame Jan lbb 
wiſe conſiſts in's Participation. of the 
Jae continued Life, in ſucceeding Par- 
ticles of Matter dal united uke 
| ſome og mind Body. 

To underſtand: . aright, _e 
. what Idea the. No it 
is applied ke ſtands for, It being one 


aue Wer/on; bo N 
en living arganiacd 


ſame continued Life communicated to 
diſſerent Particles. of Matter, as they 


happen: ſucceſſively to be united to 
chat organixed living Body, and our 


Notion of Aan, is but af a n 


Sook: of Animal. 


> 


- Ber ſon ſtands far an Intelligent Be- 


that reafons:and reflects, and can 


vent Bimes:and:Alaces; which it dath 


ah Com/cars/nef5 that is infepart- 
die om Thinking. 1 3 


one may Erna ce uhntmakes an- Au | 
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3 the. Samgeneſs of a RAe 
nal Being: and ſo fat, ae i Cen- 
ouſueſs extends beckward:ro-anyt paſt. 
Action ar Theughte ſo far raqehts = 
Identity of chat Herida. Le is the 
| ſans Sed now, it Was thens And it 
is by t be fame $64, with-this ptcſoac 
one, that-now refleQs. en i, anch 
2 was dane, 
Sei, is that conſolous thivkitg 
Thing; whatever; Subſtance it matters 
not, Which is conſeiqus of: Pleaſutt or 
Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miſa- 
ry; and fo: — 4.47 {U&--2S 
far as chat Copſciouſneſsextends:.: That 
with — dhe 33 
| it, mining ; {chr Join: it 
felf, makes the Ars rec i 
one Self with-it; and ſo attuibutłs to 
it Self, and ons all che Actions of 
that rhiug, as its dWn; ap far. bb chat 
Conicioulnets. pesdbras. leg god 
This . Ob- 
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rhat by which every one is concern d 
for himſelf Tf the Con ſciouſue t went 

along with the little Finger, whe: 
that was cut off, it would be the fam 


Self that was juſt before concern d for 
the whole Bod. 
If the fame Socrates, waking and 
Neeping, did not partake of the ſame 
Conſciouſueſs, they would not be the 


5 4 % » Tx by 
89 1841 4 
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ſame Perſon! Socrates waking, could 


not be in juſtice accountable for what 
Soerates ſleeping did, no more than 
one Twin, for What his Brother Tuin 
did, becauſe their outſides were ſo like, 
that they could not be diſtinguiſned. 

: > But ſuppoſe' 1 wholly loſe the Me- 
mory of ſome parts of my Life, be- 


—— a poſſibility of retrieving them, 
10 that I ſhall never be conſcious of 
them again; Am I not the ame Per- 


on that did thoſe Actions, tho' 'I-have 
now forgot them? I anſwer,” that we 
muſt here take notice what the Word 
is applied to, which in this Caſe is 
the Man only: And the ſame Man 
being preſumed to be the ſame Perſon, 
is eaſily here ſuppos d to ſtand alſo 
for the ſame Perſon. But if it be _ 
1917 . e 
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ſible for the ſame Man, to have ME 
tint incommunicable Conſciouſneſs at 
different times, it is paſt doubt the, 
fame Man would, at different times 
make different Perſons. Which; we 
ſee is the Senſe. of Mankind in the o. 
lemneſt Declaration of their Opinions, 
Humane Laws no: puniſhing the Mad- 
man 5 2 the Sober 5 nor 
the Sober Man for what the Madman 
did; thereby making them two Per · 
ſons. Thus we ſay in Englyb, ſuch 
a one is not himſelf;.or is Ceſides him. 
felf, in which Fhraſes it is inſinuated, 
that Self is chang d, and the Se 
: ſame Perſon is no longer in that Ma 
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; But is not à Man Drank or 5 
: the fame Perſon? Why elſe is he p pu- | 
+ viſh'd for the fame Fact he . ws EN 
. when Drunk, tho“ he be never a 


wards conſcious of it? Juſt as much 

the ſame Perſon, as. a Man that walks 

and does ene RCA 
＋ 


the ſame Perſon, and is as anſwe 
for any Miſchief he ſhall; do. in. it 
Humane Laws puniſh both with a) | 
tice, ſuitable to. their, way of Know: 
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5 ane 1 be made to anfwer 
What he Kue norbing of, But mall 
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be the ſame. What⸗ 
egins to exiſt, duriy 
ts Eritehee it Haie Tens 5 And 1 
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Rale holds. Whbenee de a 
the diſſteuky or obſcut 


| pPpeurs that 
N ky that Ras 
TT been about this Matter, father ariſts 
a from names II e than from vy 
1 


obſturity in the rin, theniſdbves, 
For Whatever makes the Nea, 


to which the Name is applied, if hae 
Idea be ſteadily kept to, the din 


on of any thing into the ' Jamie, md 
divers, will eaffly be eonesived, And 
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Another . occaſion of comparing 
things is taken from the Circumſtances 
of their Origine, as Father, Son, 
Brother, &c. Theſe may be called 
Natural Relations. © 
Sometimes the foundation of conſi- 
dering things, is ſome act whereby 
any one comes by a Moral Right, 
Power, or Obligation to do ſome- 
thing: ſuch are General, Captain, 
 Burgher; thele are Iuſtituted and Vo. 
 tuntary Relations, and may be dil- 
tinguiſhed from the Natural, in that 
they are alterable and ſeparable from 
the Perſons to whom they ſometimes 
belonged, tho' neither of the Sub- 
ſtances ſo Related be deſtroyed. But 
natural Relations are not alterable, but 
are as laſting as their Subjects. 
Another Relation is the conformity 
or diſagreement of Mens voluntary 
Actions to a Rule to which they are 
referr d, and by which they are judged 
of: Theſe may be called Moral Re- 
Jatzons. It is this Conformity or Diſ- 
agreement of our Actions to ſome 
Law (whereby Good or Evil is drawn 
e the ee EINE 
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8 Law-maker, and is what we call Re- 
8 ward. or Puniſhment ) that renders. 
our Actions morally Good, or Evil. 
d Of theſe Moral Rules or Laws 
| there ſeem to be three ſorts with their 
- different Enforcements. Firſt, The 
y Divine Law. n Civil Lau. 
4 Thirdly, The Law of a or Re. 
> putation. By their Relation to the 
* Firſt, our Actions are either Jzns or 
J- Duties: To the Second, Criminal or 


1 Innocent : To the Third, Virtues or 
Finn... 1 
Firſt, By the Divine Law, I 
mean that Law which God has ſet to 
the Actions of Men, whether pro- 
mulgated to them by the light of Na- 
ture, or the voice of Reyelation. 
That God has given a Law to 
Mankind, ſeems undeniable, ſince he 
has, Firſt, A right to do it, we are 
his Creatures. Jecondly, Goodneſs 
and Wiſdom to direct our Actions to 
what is beſt. Thirdly, Power to en- 
force it by Reward, and Puniſhment 
of infinite Weight and Duration. This 
is the only true Touchſtone of Moral 
Rectitude, and by IR Men judge 


1 
of the moſt conſiderable Moral Good 
er Evil of their Actions: That is, 
Whether as Duties or Sins they are 
Hike to procure to them Happineſs or 
Miſery from the Hands of the Al- 
mighty. 
Secondly, The Civil Law, is is the 
Rule ſet by the Common-wealth, to 
the Actions of thoſe that belong to 
it. This Law no body oyer- looks; 
the Rewards and Punitſhments bei 
_ at hand to enforce ir, exte! 
ing to the protecting or taking away 
Life, Liberty, and Eſtate of thoſe 
| who obſerve or ”iſobey it. | 
Thirdly, The Law of Opinion or 
Reputation. Virtae and Vice are 
Names ſuppoſed every where, to ſtand 
for Actions in their own Nature, 
Right and Wrong. As far as they are 
really ſo applied, they ſo far are co- 
incident with the Divine Law. But 
it is viſible that theſe Names in the 
ticular inſtances of their Applica- 
fon, through the ſeveral Nations and 
Societies of Men, are conſtantly at- 
rributed only to ſuch Actions as in 
each S and ä are in Re- F 
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meaſlure of what is every where -cal- 
led and eſteemed Virtue and Vice, is 
the approbation or diſlike, praiſe or 
blame, which by a taecit Confent eſ- 
-tabliſhes it ſelf in the Societies aud 
Tribes of Men in the World; Where - 
iby ſeveral Actions come t find Cre- 
dit or Diſgrace amongſt chem, accord- 
ing to the Judgment, Maxims, or 
Faſhions of che Placdae. 


- 


"That -this is ſo, appears hence: 
That the' that paſſes for Virtue: in 
tene place, which is eflewhere- ac- 
eounted Vice; yet every where Vir- 
vite and Praiſe, Viae and Blame go 
together; Nirme is every where that 
which is thought Praiſe-worthy : and 


ned Virtue. Thele have fo eloſe an 
Alliance, that they are often called 
'by the fame n amm. 
2 1 Virtue and Vice do in a 
great meaſure every Where correſpond 
' with"the unchangeable Rule of Right 


have ftablithed ; becauſe the obſerva- 


2 : 
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nothing ſe but chat whieh has the 
allowance ef publick Eſteem, is cal- 


-and Wrong, which the Laws of God 
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tion of theſe Laws viſibly ſecures and 
advances the general Good of Man- 
Kind, and the neglect of them breeds 
Miſchief and Confuſion : and there- 
fore Men without renouncing all Senſe 
and Reaſon, and their own Intereſt, 
could not generally miſtake in placing 
their commendation and blame on that 
fide that deſerved it not. 
They who think Commendation 
and Diſgrace not ſufficient motives to 
engage men to accommodate them- 
ſelves to the Opinions and Rules of 
thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeem 
little skill'd in the Hiſtory of Mankind. 
The greateſt part whereof govern . 
themſelves chiefly by this Law of | 


Faſhion. 2 AR 7 0 
The Penalties that attend the breach 
of God's Laws are ſeldom ſeriouſly re- 
flected on, and thoſe that do reflect 
on them, entertain Thoughts of fu- 
ture reconciliation. And for the pu- 
niſhment due from the Laws of the 

Common- wealth, Men flatter them- 

ſelves with the hopes of Impunity : 

But no Man eſcapes Cenſure and Diſ- 
like who offends againſt Faſhion ; nor 


i 
is there one of ten thouſand ſtiff and 
inſenſible enough, to bear up under the 
conſtant diſlike and condemnation of 
his own Club. BIT i ak 
Morality then is nothing but a Re- 
lation to theſe Laws or Rules; And 
theſe Rules being nothing bur a col- 
lection of ſeveral ſimple Ideas; The 
conformity thereto is but ſo ordering 
the Action, that the Simple Idea be- 
longing to it, may correſpond to thoſe 
which the Law requires. By which 
we ſee how Moral Beings and Noti- 
ons are founded on, and terminated 
in the Simple Ideas of Senſation and 
Reflection. For example, Let us con- 
fider the Complex Idea ſignified by 
the word Murder. Firſt from Reflec- 
tion, we have the Ideas of Willing, 
Conſidering, Purpoſing, Malice, &c. 
Alſo of Life, Perception, and Self- 
Motion. Secondly from Senfation, 
we have the Ideas of Man, and of 
ſome Action whereby we put an end to 
that Perception and Motion in the 
Man, all which Simple Ideas, are com- 
prehended in the word Murder. 
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This collection of ſimple Ideas be- 
ing found to agree or diſagree with: 
the eſteem of the Country 1 have 
been bred in, and to be held worthy 
of Praiſe or Blame, I call the Action 
Virtuous, or Vicious, If J have the: 
Will of a Supreme Invifible Law- 
maker for my Rule, then, as I ſup- 
poſe the Action commanded or for- 
bidden by God, 1 call it Good or Evil, 
Fin br Duty: If I compare it with 
the Civil-Law of my Country, I call 
it Lauful or Unlawful, a Crime or 
SANS: oo boiond i we, 
Moral Actions may be conſidered 
U ons GA * 
_ Firf, As they are in themſelves a 
Colleckion of Simple Ideas, in which 
Senſe they are pofitive abſolute Ideas. 
Secondly, As Good or Bad, or 1n- 
different : in this reſpect they are Ne. 
lat iue, it being their Conformity or 
Diſagreement with fome Rule that 
makes them be ſo. We. ought care- 
fully to diftingnith between the poſi- 
tive Idea of the Action, and the re- 


ference it has to a Rule: both which 
are commonly comprehended under 
I 5 one 
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one Name, which often occaſions con · 
fuſion, and mifleads the Judgment. 
Thus. the taking from another what 
is his, without his Conſent, is proper- 
ly called Stealing: Bur that Name 
being commonly underſtood to ſigni- 
fy alſo the Moral Pravity of the Ac- 
tion, Men are apt to condemn what- 
ever they hear called Stealing as an ill 
Action, diſagreeing with the Rule of 
Right. And yet the private taking 
away his Sword from a Madman to 


prevent his doing Miſchief, tho' it be 


perly denominated Stealing, as the 


when compared to the Law of God, it 


is no Sin or Tranſgreſſion, tho* the 
Name Stealing ordinarily carries fuch 


an latimation with it. 


It would be infinite to go over all 
forts of Relations; I have here men- 


_ tioned fome of the moſt conſiderable, 


and ſuch as may ferye to let us fee. 
from whence we get our Jdeas of Re- 
lations, and wherein they are founded. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Of clear, obſcure, diſtinci owed 


confuſed Ideas. 


Aving ſhewn the Original of our 
8 Tadeas, and taken a view of their 
jeveral ſorts: I ſhall offer ſome few 


other Conſiderations concerning them. 
The firſt is, that ſome are clear, o- 


thers obere: lome diſtincꝭ, and others 


; confuſed. 


Our Simple Ideas are clear, when 
they are ſuch as the Objects them- 


ſelves from whence they were taken, 


did in a well-ordered Senſation or Per- 


_ ception preſent them. Whilſt the 


Memory retains them thus, and can 


28 them ſo to the Mind when it 
as occaſion to conſider them, they 


are clear Ideas. 


Our Complex Ideas are clear when 
the Ideas that go to their Compoſi- 


tion are clear: and the Number and 


Order 


((z) 
Order of thoſe Simple Ideat, that are 
their Ingredients, is determinate and 
certain. SHOT 
The cauſe of Obſcurity in Simple 
Ideas ſeems to be either dull Organs, 
or ſlight Impreſſions made by the Ob- 
jects, or a Weakneſs in the Memory, 
not able to retain them as received. 
A diſtin Idea is that wherein the 
Mind perceives a difference from all 
other: And a Confuſed, is ſuch an 
one as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable 
from another from which it oughe to 
be different. Obſcurity is oppoſed to 
Clearneſs, Confuſion to Diſtinctneſs. 
This Confuſion incident to Ideas, 
is only in reference to their Names. 
For every Idea a Man has, being vi- 
ſibly what it is, and diſtinct from all 
other Ideas but it ſelf, that which 
makes it confus d is, when it is fuch 
that it may as well be called by auo- 
ther Name as that which it is ex- 
preſs d by, the difference which keeps 
the things diſtinct, and makes ſome 
of them to belong rather to the one, 


and ſome of them to the other of 


thoſe Names being left Out; and - ſo 


given it, than to any other. We may 
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the diſtinction which was intended to 
be kept up by theſe different Names is 
quite loſt. ing? 

Confuſion is occaſioned chiefly by 
the following Defaults. N 
Fu, When any Complex Fdea(for 
it is Complex Ideas that are molt lia- 
ble to Confuſion) is made up of too 
mall a number of Simple Ideas, and 

_ fuch as are common to other things: 

Whereby the differences that make ic 
deſerve 8 ama left our. 
'Fhus an Jae of a being con- 
_ ecived-only as a ſpotted Beaſt, is con- 

ly: diſtinguiſhed from a Panther, and 
other forts: of Beaſts that are ſpotted. 
Where the [dear for which we uſe 
different Terms, have not a difference 
an{werable ro their diſtin&t Names, and 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed by them, 
there ir is chat they are truly confus d 
8 e — deer are fo 
jumbled together in the C X OC, 
that it is not eafily — whe- 
they ir more belongs to the Name 


a ſort of 
Pictures Yes 


conceive. this Confuſion by 
663. -: 7 i 
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; Pictures uſually ſhewtt, wherein the 
Colours mark out very odd and unu- 
ſual Figures, and have no diſcerniblei _ 
Order in their Poſition, This, when 
y faid co be the Picture of a May or 
i Cæ ſar, we reckon confuſed, becauſe 
| it is not difcetnible in that State, to 


| belong more to the Name Man or 
Cz/ar, than ro the Name Baboon or 


| Pompey. Bat when a Cylindrical . 
| Mirrour rightly placed, hath reduced 
| thoſe irregular Lines on the Table, in- 


to their due Order and Proportion, 
then the Eye preſently ſees that it is a 
Man or Cz/ar ; that is, that it be- 
| Tongs to thoſe Names, and is ſuffici-- 
entfy diſtinguiſhable from a Baboon or 
Pompey; that is, from the Ideas ſig- 
nified by thoſe Name. 
| Thirdly, When any one df hg Ideas 
ſignified by a Name is uncertain and 
undetermin'd. Thus he that puts in, 
or leaves out an Idea out of his Com- 
plex one of Church or 1dolatry, everx 
time that he thinks of either, and 
holds not ſteady to any one preciſe 
Combination of Ideas, that makes it 
up, is faid to have a confus d Idea of | 
1 F 6 Church 


3 — . » \ 

— — — ——— — nan 4 
5 

: 7 


ſand. Si 
Number be very diſtin : We can diſ- 
cCourſe and demonſtrate concerning that 
part of this Complex Idea which de- 
pends on the Number Thonſand; tho 
it is plain we have no preciſe Idea of 


1 
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Church or Idolatry. Confuſion al- 
ways concerns two Ideas, and thoſe 


moſt which moſt approach one ano- 


ther. To avoid Confuſion therefore 
we ought tg examine what other it is 
in danger to be confounded with, or 
which it cannot eaſily be ſeparated 
from; and that will be found an Idea 


belonging to another Name, and fo 


ſhould be a different thing, from which 
vet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct, and 
fo keeps not that difference from that 
other Idea which the different Name 

imports. | | 
It is to be obſerved that our Com- 
Plex Ideat may be very clear and diſ- 
tinct in one part, and very obſcure 
and confuſed in another. Thus in 
Chiliaedrum, or Body of a Thou- 


ges, the Idea of the Figure 
confuſed, tho' that of the 


its Figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it by | 


| That from One that has but Nine Hun- 


e 
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dred Ninety Nine Sides. The not ob- 
ſerving this, cauſes no ſmall Error in 
Mens Thoughts, and Confuſion in their 
Diſcourſes. e 


3 


— 


CHAP, MN 
Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 


Ss @ 
«4 * il 
o 


UR Ideas in reference to things 
from whence they are taken, or 
which they may be . re- 
preſent, come under a Threefold Diſ- 
tinction, and are, Firſt, either Rea! 
or Fantaſtical. Secondly, Adequate | 
or Inadequate. Thirdly, True or 
Falſe. e 
By Real Ideas 1 mean ſuck as have 
a Foundation in Nature, ſuchas have a 


* 


conformity with the Real Being and 


* 


Exiſtence of Things, or with their Ar. 


* ES. g 83 R 
Fantaſtical are ſuch as have no 
Foundation in Nature, nor any con- 
formity with that Reality of Being, to 
which they are referred as to their Ar. 
POET: . . 
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eberypes. By examining the ſeveral 
forts of Ideas we ſhall find, that, Firſt, . 
our Sromple Ideas are all Real; not 
that they are Images or Repreſenrati- 
ons of what does exiſt, but as they 
are the certain Effects of Powers in 
things without us, ordained by our 
Maker, to produce in us ſuch Senſa- 
tions: They are Real Jzeas in us, 
whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities 
that are really in things themſelves. 
© Their Reality lies in the ſteady Cor- 
reſpondence they have with the diſ- 
tint Conſtitutions of Real Beings. 
Bur whether they anfwer to thoſe 
| Conflitntions as to Can/es or Pat. 
zerns it matters not; it fuffices that 
they ate conſtantly produced by them. 
Complex Ideas being arbitrary Com- 
binations of Simple Ideas put toge- 
ther, and united under one general. 
Name, in forming of which the Mind 
uſes its Liberty; we muſt enquir: 
Which of theſe are Real, and which 
Imaginary Combinations, and to this 
bo © thar, 5 5 
| Fir, Mixed Modes and Relati- 
dns having no other Reality chan wo 
—_— --. they | 


without us. Thoſe are Fantaſti 


( 

they have in the Minds of Men: 
Nothing effe is required to make them 
Real, but a poſſibility of Exiſting con- 
formable to them. Theſe Ideas be - 

ing themſelves Archetypes, cannot 
Jer from their A and ſo 
cannot be Chimerical; unleſs any one 
will jumble together in them incon- 
fiſtent [deas. Thoſe indeed that have 
Names afſigued them in any Lan- 

guage, maſt have a Conformity ro the 
ordinary fignification of the Name 
that is given them, that they may nor 
be thought Fantaftical. d 
| Secondly, Our Complex [eas of 
- Subſtances being. made, in reference 
to things exiſting without us, whofe 
Repreſentations they are thought, are 
no farther real, than as they are ſuch 
Combinations of Simple Ideas, is 
are really united; and'co-exiſt in things 


which are made up of ſevetal Fdear, 
that never were formd united, as Cem 


CHAP: 


CHAP. XXII. 
75 Id eas Ate quate or I 7 ade quate. 


E AL Then are eicber Adequate 

| ot Inadequate; Firſt, Ade- 
7 which perfectly repreſent thoſe 

Archetypes which the Mind ſuppoſes 
them taken from, and which it makes 
them to ſtand for. Secondly, Inade- 
 quate, which are ſuch as do but par- 
 rially or incompleatly repreſent thoſe 
3 to which they are refer- 
. Sc whence it appears. 
Firſt, That al our Simple Ideas 43 
are Adequate ; for they omg bur 
the Effects of certain Pool in things 
fitted and ordained by God, to pro- 
_ duce ſuch Senſations in us, they. Can- 
not but be, Correſpondent and Ade- 
quate to ſuch Powers, and we are 
- fare they agree to the reality of things. 
Secondly, Our Complex Ideas f 
Modes being voluntary ColleQions of 


ee a, which the Mind puts 
together 


es th. a6 Acc a a N . 


E 
together without reference to any real 
Archetypes, cannot but be Adequate 
Ideas. They are referred to no 
other Pattern, nor made by any Ori- 
ginal, but the Good - liking and Will 
of him that makes the Combination. 
If indeed one would conform his T4eas 
to thoſe which are formed by another 
Perſon, they may be Wrong or Jaa. 
dequate, becauſe they agree not to 
that which the Mind deſigns to be 
their Archetype and Pattern. In which 
reſpect only, any Ideas of Modes 
can be Wrong, Imperfect, or Inade- 
quatᷣee [HE HY DO LION 
© Thirdly, Our Tdeas of Subſtances, 
have in the Mind a double Reference: 
Firſt, They are ſometimes referred to 
a ſuppoſed real Eſſence, of each Spe- 
_ cies of Things. Secondly," They are 

deſigned for Repreſentations, in the 
mind, of Things that do exiſt, by Ideas 
diſcoverable in them: in both which 
reſpects they are Inadequate. - . 


* 


Firſt, If the Names of Subſtances 


ſtand for Things, as 
certain real Eſſences, rn | 
are of this or that Species, (0 9 E 
A 1 


as ſuppoſed to have | 


"ng 230) 
Fm Eſſences Men are wholly 


and know nothing) it 
that the Ideas * 


plainly follows 


as Archetypes which are unknown, 
they muſt be ſo far from being Ade- 


quate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be any 


all. Our Complex Ideas of Subſtan- 
ces are, as have been ſhewn, nothi 


conſtantly to Exift together. 


real Eſſence of any Subſtance > Fos 


then the Properties we diſcaver in it 
would be deducible from it, and their 
neceſſary connection with it be known, 
erties of a Triangie des 
are deducible from the 


2 Prop 
pend on, 
Complex Idea of Three Lines in- 


eludimg Space But it is certain 
that in our rig Fdeas of Sub- 


 Aances, are not contained ſuch Ideas 


en which all the other Qualities that 
a reto be in them depend. 
_ ec Thoſe that take their Ideas 


of Subſtances from their fenfible Qua · 


liri le Sy — 


ignorant 


have in their 
Minds, being e to real Eſſences, 


Reprefentation of has ar 


but certain collections of Simple Ideas 
that have been obſerved, or e 


rere 


Maoſt of our Simple Ideas, 


oo All, r 
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lities, cannot farm Adequate Fdear of 
them: becauſe theis Qualities and: 
Powers are ſo various, that no Mans 
Complex Idea can contain them all 
whereof 
our Complex ones of Subſtances: do 
conſiſt, are Powers which: being Rela- 
tions to other Suhſtances; we cannat 
be ſure we know all the Powers, till 
we have tried what changes they are 
ficted to give and zeceive from other: 
Subſtances, in their ſeveral ways of 
* ication: which. being not poſlibie 
tried upos one Body, much tels 


— "ace l- of lt 
n, ab 


CH 11 p. XXIII. 
cf True and Falſe eu. 8 5 


I and Falſboodin — 4 


of g yur only to Pro- 


7. rue 


ar are termed- "2 


3 
True or Falſe, there is ſome ſecret or 
tacit Propoſition, which is the foun- 
dation of that Denomination. Our 


Ideas being nothing but Appearances 5 
or Perceptions in the Mind, can in 8 
ſtrictueſs of Speech no more be ſaid ; 
to be True or Falſe, than ſingle Names l 
of Things can be ſaid to be true or | 


falſe. The Idea of Centaur has no 
more Falſhood in it, when it appears 
in our Minds, than the Name Centaur 
when it is pronounced or writ on Pa- 
per. For Truth or Falſhood lying al- 
ways in ſome Affirmation or Negation, 
our Idear are not capable any of them, 
_ of being falſe, till the Mind paſtes. 
ſome Judgment on them; that is, af- 
firms or denies ſomething of them. 
In a Metaphyſical Senſe they may be 
ſaid to be true, that is, to be really 
ſuch as they exiſt; tho” in things cal- 
led true, even in that Senſe, there is 
perhaps a ſecret reference to our Ideas, 
ook'd upon as the Standards of that 
Truth; which amounts to a Mental 
When the Mind refers any of its 
Ideas to any thing extrancous * it, 
n 1 


([ n83) 


der n e e 


rue 
or Falſe: becauſe in ſuch a reference 
the Mind makes a tacit ſuppoſition o 
their Conformity to that thing; which 
ſuppoſition, as it is True or Falſe, ſo 
the Ideas themſelves come to be de- 
nominated. This happens in theſe 
caſesss 8 N 
Firſt, When the Mind ſuppoſes its 
Idea, conformable to that in other 
Mens Minds; called by the ſame name, 
ſuch as that of Juſtice, Virtue, &c. 
Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoſes 
any Idea conformable to ſome real 
Exiſtence. Thus that of Man is True, 
that of Centaur Falſe, the one having 
a conformity to what has really ex- 
iſted; the other neee 
Thirdly, When the Mind refers any 
of its Ideas to that real Conſtitution, 
and Eſſence of any thing whereon al! 
its Properties depend: and thus the 
greateſt part, if not all our Ideas f 


Subſtances, are falſqmm... 

As to the Firſt, When we judge of 
our Ideas by their conformity to 
thoſe of other Men, they may be any. 
of them Falſe. But Simple N — 
„ 4 "ION 


; _ wiſe to refer our Laar of Mi 
Moes as Standards to; but the Taurus 


Tan 


A salt liable to be fo miſtaken; we fel- 
dom miſtake Green for Blue, or Bir- 
rr for Nuvot; much tefs de Wwe con- 
found the Names belonging to diffe- 


name of a Taffe, Complex Lader are 


anadh more Bable to Falſhoed in rhis 
particular: and thoſe of Mixed Modes 
more chan Subſtanees. Becauſe in Sub- 
ſtanees their ſenſible Qualities ſerve 
For che moſt purt to diſtinguiſn them 
clearly: But in Mixed Modes we are 
more uncortain, — we may call that 


Fuſtice which ought to be called b 
— nume. — Reaſon of 


s, That he abftraRt Teas of Mixed 
= Modes, Mens vo Com- 
binations of ſuch à preeſſe collection 
of Simple Tdeas, we have nothin 


of thoſe who are _— 
in their ifications: an 
as our Mn ei or: differ from 
chem, they paſs for True or Falſe. 
As to the Second, When we refer 
| bur Ideas to the -real 'Exiſtence of 
Aang, none can nn, 
ut 


cent Senſes, and call a Co bur by the 


but dar Complex Idar of Subſlances 


For our Simple Ideas being nothing 


but Perceptions in us anſwerable-to = 


their Truth conſiſts in nothing but 
ſuck ances, as are produced in 
us ſuitable to thoſe Powers: Neither 
do they berome liable te the iimpura- 
tion of Falſhood, whether we judge 
theſe Ideas to be in the Things them- 
ſelyes, or no. For God having ſet 
them as Marks ef diſtingniſhing Things, | 
that we may be able te diſcern one 
thing from another; and thereby chuſe 
them as we have oecſion: It alters 
not the nature of our Simple deus, 
wWherher we think the Idea of Blue 
(for inſtanee) to be in the Violet it 
£1f, or in the Mind only: kings Fs 
equally from that appearance te de 

denominated Blxe, Wb it be that 
real Colour, or onhy a ar Pex- 
ture in it, that cauſes in us that Tdea: 
Since the name Blue notes pre | 
nothing but that mark of diſtinttien, 

that is in a Violer,-diſcernible-onlyby 
| our yes, Whaterer ĩt conſiſts in. 5 


Neiche 


certain Powers in external Objects, 


3 


Cage) 
Neither would our Simple Ideas be 
SS Falſe, if by the different ſtructure of 
4 our Organs it were ſo ordered, that 
= the ſame Object ſhould produce in ſe- 
| veral Mens Minds different Ideas. For 
this could never be known, ſince Ob- 
jects would operate conſtantly ' after 
the ſame manner. It is moſt proba- 
dle neyertheleſs, that the [deas pro- 
_ duced by the ſame Objects in different 
Mens Minds, are very near and un- 


2 diſcernibly like. Names of Simple 
| Ideas may be miſ applied, as a Man 


ignorant in the Engliſb Tongue may 

F call Purple, Scarlet : but this makes 
no Falſhood in the Ideas. 

8 Complex Ideas of Modes, cannot 


be Palſe in reference to the Eſſence of K 
any thing really exiſting; Becauſe they 
Hape no reference to any Pattern Ex- 1 
þ : iſting, or made by Nature. cy pert \ 
E Our Complex Ideas of Subſtances, F 
being all referred to Patterns in Things 1 
1 themſelves, may be Falſe. They are 5 
!. fo, Firſt, When look'd upon as re- be 
pteſentations of the unknown Eſſences a 
of Things. Secondly, When they K 


put together ſimple Ideas which 5 
ll Les N + _ 


EE 


* 
Bu 
- 
8 
1 
C 
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a * 
— 
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* 


the real Exiſtence of Things, have 


no Union; as in Centaur. Thirdly,” 


When from any collection of Simple 


Ideas, that do always exiſt together, 
there is ſeparated 15 a direct Negation 
any one ſimple Idea, which is con- 
ſtantly joined with them. Thus, if 
from Extenſion, Solidity, Fixedneſs, 


Malleableneſs, Fuſibility, Sc. we te- 


move the Colour obſerved in Gold. 
If this Idea be only left out of the 
Complex one of Gald, it is to be 
looked on as an inadequate and imper- - 
fe, rather than a Falſe one: ſince, 
thoꝰ it contains not all the Simple 
Ideas, that are united in Nature: yet 
it pay none together, but what do 
really Exiſt together. 


| Upon: the whole, I think that our 


Ideas as they, are conſidered by the 
Mind, either in reference to the pro- 


per ſignification of their Names, oer 


in reference to the reality of Things, 
may more property be called Right . 
or Wrong Ideas, according as they 
agree or diſagree to. thoſe Patterns to 
which they are referred. The Ideas 
that are in Mens Minds ſimply conſi- 
55 dered, 


=Y 6 


7 128 11 

dered, cater be - miles Com. 
Pee Ideas, wherein inconſiſtent Parts 
are juribled together. All other Td er 
are iti themſelves right, and the Kn]; 
ledge on t " right, and true 
Ne But when we come tf | 
refer them te Patrertis, or Arche- 
rypes, e e feng 
Wrosg, as far 8 tk 


ſuch e nt 5 8 N bays 


6 H A p. xXMXII. 


07 the hein of las, 


HERE is Werds a one es 
1 d bes not obſerve ſometliing thac 
ferns odd to him, and is in it far 
Opinions, 
and Actions of other 

Ie leaſt Flaw of this kind, 

Af at all different from his own, every 
one is quick-fighted enough to eſpy, 
Atd forward to condetha it! another, | 
tcho' he be guilty of much greater Un- | 
 feaſonablenels in his own Tenets and -| 
f Conduct, | 


_ feally extravagant in the 
Reatonit: 
Men. 


herein it lies. Pane 
- Prej alice 1s 1 bl general es 


- ought to bok 4 litrie fatrhier” 
would rtatt it to che Rott it ſprings 


_ whence this Flaw has Er Ori * 0 


1 Weakneſs to wich Al M 


Erctheder Aer RNAS 10 Ak 
theſe, and Hold them "rogers in Mat 


f 139 1. 3 
Conduct, which he never Pete Vir 
and will, 1 e coneme W 


This : 
aftally ittp Nie! to CAO and Fa 
arc 975 


judice, a6 for the cha £ 
endugh; the rat 
bottom of the Difex, r 
ttoctly en have | 5 


rightly aſſigned for rhe Cat 
che thing it fe 


but yet Feb le 


from, and {6 explain ir, à8 to ft 


very ſober and rational Min 
wherein it conitts. For th 


18 beit 


* 1105 
and a Taint which uhiverfally 


Mankind, the greater care ou 
taken to lay ir-opett. 


Some of f ou Fl ie kt 


Cotreſpon 1 5 C | 
with 5 A 1 A 


Union and — Which 
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founded in their peculiar Beings. Be- 
fides this there is another Cosnection 
of Ideas wholly owing to Chance or 
Cuſtom : Ideas that in themſeves are 
not at all of Kin, come to be ſo uni- 
red in ſome Mens Minds, that tis ve- 
ry hard to ſeparate them; they al- 
ways keep Company, and the one no 
ſooner comes into the Underſtanding, 
but its Aſſociate appears with it; and 
if they are more than Two, the 
Whole Gang always inſeparable ſhew 
themſelves together. This ſtrong 
Combination of Ideas not allied by 
Nature, the Mind makes in it ſelf 

either voluntarily, or by chance: 
And hence it comes in different Men 
to be very different, according to their 
different Inclinations, Educations, 
Intereſts, &c. Cuſtom ſettles Habits 
of Thinking in the Underſtanding as 
well as of Determining in the Will, 
and of Motions in the Body; all 
which ſeem to be but Trains of Mo- 
tion in, the Animal Spirits, which | 
once ſet a going, continue on in the 
fame Steps they have been us'd to; 
which by often treading are worn in - 
Log (0 0h er alba eee 


© {L# . 


r + DE re ind F 
— * * 0 
, . 


as well Moral as Natural, Paſſions, 
Reaſonings, and Notions themſelves, 


WW 
to a ſmooth Path, and the Motion in 
it becomes eaſy, and as it were natu- 
ral. As far as we can comprehend 
Thinking, thus Ideas ſeem to be pro: 
duced in our Minds; or if they are 
not, this may ſerve to explain their 
following one another in an habitual 
Train, when once they are put into 
that Tract, as well as it does to ex- 
plain ſuch Motions of the Body. 

This Connection in our Minds of 
Ideas in themſelves looſe and inde- 
ee one of another, is of ſo great 

orce to ſet us awry in our A tons, 


that perhaps there is not any one 
thing that deſerves more to be look d 
after. Thus the Ideas of Goblings 
and Sprights have really no more to Jo 
with Darkneſs than Light; yet let but 
a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe often on 
the Mind of a Child, and raiſe them 
there together, poſſibly he ſhall neyer 
be able to ſeparate them again ſo long 
as he lives; * Darknels ſhall ever at- 
terwards briog wich it thoſe frightful 
Ideas. A Man has ſuffer'd Pain or 
wk G 3 Sickneſs 


( 142 
fiebert in any Place; he ſaw his 
riend die in ſuch a Re tho' theſe 
haye in Nature nothing to do one 
with another, yet when the Idea of 
the Place occurs to his Mind 
brings that of the Pain and Dijj — — 
ſure with it, be confounds them m his 
Mind, and can as little bear the one as 
the other. 
ce Habits and Pafects this 
Te arg. nat leis frequent 


"LAs e $4.9 * ed. Let 


See 2 
oined 


th J 

or 5 Thought, phe” Aeg 2 are 
ſtill combined in the Mind, what No- 
tions, What Reaſonings will there be 
about 3 irits? Let Cuſtom 
from the very hildhood þ have join'd 


8 kalle to about the = ? Let > 

Idea of Infallibility be Join'd to any 
Perſon, and theſe two conſtantly to- 
8 pelle the Mind, and then one 

Body in two places at once, ſhall be 
ſwallowed for à certain Truth, when- 
ret . n Iafallible Perſon 
dictates 


Ode of their Followers to 1 


Caſe, yet cannot be t 


fal a Perverſneſi, as that every one af 


them ſhould knowingly maintain Fal- 
| thood: Seme ar leaſt maſt be allowed 


purſue Truth ſincerely. 
fore which caprivates their Neaſana, 


from common Senſe, will, when exya- 
min'd, be found to be, whos we are 


(gets I 
dictates aud demands Aﬀent without 


Enquity. 

Soma ſuck wrong Combinations of 
Ideas will be found re eſtabliſh the 
irreconcilable oppoſition between dif- 
ferent Sects of Philoſophy and Reli? 


gion: For we cannot imagine bn 4 


fully on himſelf, and knowingly refuls 
Fruth oſſerd by plain Reaſon. Inte- 
reſt, — a great deal in the 


hought to Werk 
whole Societies of Men to ſo Univer- 


to do what all pretend to i. c. to 
That there- 


and leads Men of Sincerity blindfold 


fpeaking of: Some Independent dear, 
are: by” Education, nne and the 


conſtant Din of their ſo coupteil 
in their perm, e that they alwai "Cw 
pear there together, Ear the 
mare — 3 3 


„ 


— 


„ 
than if they were but one Idea; and 
they operate as if they were ſo. This 
gives Senſe to Jargon, Demonſtration 
to Abſurdities, and Conſiſtency to 
Nonſenſe, and is the Foundation of 
the greateſt, I had almoſt ſaid of all 
the Errors in the World: Or if it does 
not reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt 
dangerous one, ſince ſo far as it ob- 
tains it hinders Men from ſeeing and 
examining. The Confuſion of two 
different Ideas which a cuſtomar 
Connection of them in their Mi 
bath to them in effect made but one, 
cannot but fill Mens Heads with falſe 
Views, and their Reaſonings with falſe 
Conſequen ce. 
HFaving thus given an Account of 
the Original Sorts and Extent of 
our Ideas, which are the Toſtruments 
or Materials of our Knowledge, 1 
ſhould immediately proceed to ſhew, 
what uſe the Underſtanding makes of 
them, and what Knowledge we have 
by them. But upon a nearer approach 
I ſind that there is ſo cloſe a Connec- 
tion between Ideas and Words; and 
our Abſtract Ideas and General mn 
i &. Have 


nnr Vw »* e 


( 145 ) 
have ſo conſtant a Relation one to 
another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak 
clearly and diſtinctly of our Know- 
ledge, which all conſiſts in Propoſi- 
tions, without conſidering firſt, the 
Nature Uſe and Signification of Lane 


Sage „ which therefore muſt be the 


Buſineſs of the next Book. 
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CHAP. 1 
Of Words or Language in General. 


. 


N OD having defign'd Man for 
v1 aſociable Creature, made him 
nat only with ag Iaclination, 
and under a Neeefſity ro have Fellow- 
thip with thofe of his own Kind, but 
furniſh'd bim ale with Language, 
which was to be the gent Inſtrument 
and common Tie ef Society. Man 
therefore had by Nature his Organs ſo 
faſhioned, as to be fit to frame Articu- 
late Sounds, which we call Words. 
But befides Articulate Sounds (which 
Birds may be taught to imitate) it was 


further neceffary that he ſhould be able 


to ule theſe Sounds as Signs of Inter- 
aal Conceptions, and make them ſtand 


a8 Marks of the Ideas in his Mind; 
whereby they might be made known 
to others. SN reiner 10 L. 
But neither is it enough for the Per- 
foction of Language, that Sounds ci 
be made Signs of Ideas, unleſs theſe 
can be made uſe of, ſo as to com 
hend ſeveral particular Things ; for the 
Multiplication of Words would have 
I perplexed their Uſe, had every parti- 
| cular thing need of a diſtin Name to 
be ſignified: by. To remedy this lu- 
convenience, Language had yet a far- 
ther Improvement in the Ule of Ge- 
aeral Terms, whereby one Word was 
made to mark a Multitude of particu 
lar Exiſtences, which advantagious Ule Þ 
of Sounds was obtained only by the _ 
Difference of the Ideas they were made 
Signs of. Thoſe Names becoming Ge- 
neral, which are made to ſtand for 
General Ideas; and thoſe remaining 
Particular, where the Ideas they are 
uled for are Particular, There are 
other Words which ſignify the Maut 
| or Abſence of Ideas, as Ignor ance, 
Barrenxeſ5, &c. which relate to Poſer 
tive Ideas, and ſignify their Abſence.” 
G 6&7 
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Ic is obſervable that the Words 


which ſtand for Actions and Notions, 


quite removed from Senſe, are bor- 


rowed from ſenſible Ideas, v. g. to 


ine, Apprehend, Comprehend, 
and, Adhere, Conceive, In- 


Kill Diiguſt, Diſturbance, Tranquillity, 
Sc. which are all taken from the O- 
perations of Things ſenſible, and ap- 
plied ro Moder of Thinking. Spirit 


in its primary Signification is no more 


than Breath; Angel, a Meſſenger. By 


Which we may gueſs what kind of 
Notions they were, and whence de- 
rived; which filled the Minds of the 
firſt Beginners of Languages, and how 


Nature, 4. in the naming of Things 
unawares, ſuggeſted to Men the Ori- 

r Knowledge: 'Whilſt 
to give Names that might Made known 
to others any Operations they felt in 
themſelves, or any other Lata, that 
came not under their Senſes, they 


were fain to borrow Words from the 
ordinary and 90 8 5 Ideas of Len. 


. 


The deter to underſtand the D 
and Pa orce of Tangaage, as 9 5 


* 


( 249) 

to Knowledge, it wil be convenient ; 
to conſider, | 
Firſt, To what it is that Names in 


the Uſe of Language are immediately 
applied. 


. econdly, Since all (except. proper 
Names) are General, and ſo ſtand not 
for this or that fiogle thing, but for 
Sorte and Ranks; it will be nh | 


to conſider what thoſe ſorts and ki 

of Things are; wherein they conſiſt, 
and how they come to be made: This 
ſhall be conſidered in ihe 8 
COME 
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CHAP! FM 
1 the $ ignification of W onde. 


AN, tho he have great variet) 
of Thoughts, 9 are they all 

within his own Breaſt, inviſible and 
hidden from others, nor can of them- 
ſelves be made to appear. It was ne- 
ceſſary therefore, for the Comfort and 
Advantage of f Society, t that Man ae 
od 


F 


<6 (x50!) 4 
find out 2 xternal Signs, Where: 
by thoſe inviſible Ideas might be made 
known to others. For which Purpoſe 
nothing was ſo fit, either for Plent 
or Quickneſs, as thoſe Articulate 
Sounds he found himſelf able to make. 
Hence Words came to be made ule 


of by Men, as Signs of their Ideas: 5 
— 


Not upon the account of any Natural 
Connection between Articulate Sounds, 
and certain Ideas; for then there would 
be but one Language amongſt all Men; | 
but by a voluntary Impoſition, where- 
by ſuch a Word is made Arbitrarily 
the Mark of ſuch an Idea. The Uſe 
then of Words, is to be ſenfible Marks 
of our Ideas; and the Ideas they ſtand 
for, are their proper and immediate 
SCignifcat ion: In which they ſtand 
for nothing more but the Ideas in the 
| Mind of him that uſes them. For 
when a Man fpeaks to another, it is 
- that he may be underſtood;. rhat is,. 
that his Sounds may make known his 
Ideas to the Hearer. 
| Words' being voluntary Signs, can; 
| nor be impoſed en Things we know 
not: This would be to make them 
OM Signs 


* 


6151 ) 

ns of nothing, Sounds without 87 
r A Man cannot make = 
| Words the Signs either of Qyalities 
in Things, or of Conrepriony in the 
Mind o Fanorhe?, whereof he has no 
Ideas in his own. | 

Words in all Mens Mouths (that 
pen with any Meaning) ſtand for the 
deas which thoſe that uſe them have, 
and which they would ex by them. 
Thus a Child that takes notice of no- 
thing more in the Metal he heats called 
Gold, than the Tell Colbur, calls. 
the fame Colour in a Peacock s Tail 
Gola. Another, that hath better = 
ſerved, adds to ſhinin Yellow, | 
Weight; and then the Sound old 
ftands, when he uſes it, for a complex 


Idea of a ſhining Yellow, and ve 
weiguty En * 


Words ſig ni perly no- 
thing but the A we 1 8 Minds, 


et thi Fare in ther Th es ſecretly 
derte to Two other Things. 1 
Firft, They ſuppoſe their Words 
to be Marks of Ideas in the Minds of 


other Men with whom they commu- 
nicate; elle they could not diſcoutſe in- 


telligibly 


( 152 ) 
telligibly with one another: In this 
caſe Men ſtand not to examine whe. 
ther their Ideas and thoſe of other Men 
be the ſame; they think it enough that 

they uſe the Word in the common Ac- 
ceptation of that Language. _ 
. . Secondly, They ſuppoſe their Words 
to ſtand allo for the Reality of Things. 
Words then being immediately the 
Signs of Mens Ideas, whereby they 
expreſs their Thoughts and Imaginati- 
ons to others, there ariſes by conſtant 
_. Uſe ſuch a Connection between certain 
Sounds and the Ideac they ſtand ſor; 
that the Names hear'd, almoſt as readily 
excite certain Ideas, as if the Objects 
themſelves were preſent to the Senſes. 
And becauſe we examine not pre- 
ciſely the Signification of Words, we 
often in attentive Conſideration ſet our 
Thoughts more on Words than Things: 
Nay, ſome {becauſe we often learn 
Words 8 we al 15 1 700 they 
ſtand for) ſpeak ſeveral Words no o- 
therwiſe ww Parrots do, without 
any Meaning at all. But ſo far as 
Words are of Uſe and Signification, fo 
far there is a conſtant ConneQion be- 


( 153.9 
tween the Sound and Idea; and a De- 
ſignation that the one ſtand for the 
other; without which Application of 
then they are nothing but inſiguifi- 
cant Noiſe. 

Since then Words (i nify only Mens 
peculiar Ideas, and that by an ri. 
trary Impoſirion, it follows that eyery 
Man has an inviolable Liberty to make 
Words ſtand for what Ideas he pleaſes. 
It is true, common Uſe by a tacit 
Conſent appropriates certain Sounds 
to certain Idea, in all Languages — 
which ſo far limits the Signific — 
each Sound, that —— _ 
it to the fame Tdeas, he cannot = J 
properly : And unleſs a Man's Words 
excite the ſame 7deas in the Hearer, 
which he makes them ſtand for in 
ſpeaking, he cannot eat intelligibly. 
But whatever be the Conſequence of 

any Man's Uſe of Words, different 
either from their publick Uſe, or that 
of the Perſons to whom he addreſſes 
them, this is certain, their Siguifica- 
tion in his Uſe of them is limited to 


his Jadeas, and 2 can Bo Signs or 
3 elſe. 


CHAP. 


e 1 A b. ul. 
07 General Terms, 4 


b A Thiags chat cuil . e 
a culars, it might be expected 
char Words ſhould. be ſo 190 in —j 
— But we find ie quite 
gaurrary,;; for moſt of the. Words a — 
s wages are Generel Forms. 
Thisis the Eite annere e 
ae, For, - hana? 555 
* 51. I iö that every 
Tbisg thould have a diftin& 
peculiar Name, becauſe it is impoſſi- 
dle co have diſtinct Ideas of every par- 

ing, to retain its Name, 


with its peculiar Appropriation to cher 
Lea. | 


. econdly, It would be Vſ/eleſs, un- 
leſs all could be ſuppoſed to have theſe 
—.— oor Mink. For Names 
applied to particular Things, whereof 
| 1 alone have the Ideas in my Mind, 
could not be ſignificant or (intelligible 


( 


to another, who is not acquainted with 


all thoſe | dome Things which had 
fallen under my Notice. - {1 


Thirdly, It would be of no great 
T/e for the J 


mprovement of Kuow- 
ledge : Which, the founded in parti» 
cular Things, enlarges it ſelf by gene. 
ral Views; to which Things reduces 
into Sorts under general Names, are 
properly ſubſervient. In Things where 


courle of Individualt, and Particus 
lars we uſe proper Names t ag in Fans = 
ſous, Countries, Cit iet, Rivers, dias 
Fans, &c. Thus we ſee that | 
have particular Names for their Hories, 
becauſe they often have vccafion''to 
mention this or that particular Hoe 
when he is out of fight. n DERTICY 


we have occaſion. to conſider and di- 


The next thing to be conſidered, (is 4 


bow General Words come to be made. 
Words become general by being made 


general by ſeparating ſtom them, the 
Circumſtances of Time, Place, or aut 
other Ideas that may determine them 
to this or that particular Exiſtehce. 
By this way of Abſtraction they be- 


come 


Signs of General Ideas : Ideas become 


„ 
| come capable of repreſenting mote In- 
dividaals than one: Each of which 
having a Conformity to that abſtract 
Idea, is of that ſort. Ga f 
But it may not be amiſs to trace 

our Notions and Names from their Be- 
ginning; and obſerve by what De- 
zrees We proceed and enlarge our 
Laas, from our firſt Infancy. It is 
evident that the firſt Ideas Children 
get are only particular, as of the Nur ſe 
or Mother, and the Names they give 
sS them are confined to theſe Individuals. 
s Afterwards obſerving chat there are a 
' great many other things in the World 
that reſemble them in Shape, and other 
Qualities, they frame an Idea which 

they [find thoſe many Particulars do 

_ partake in; to that they give with o- 

thers the Name Man for example; in 

this they make nothing neu, but only 
leave out of the Complex Idea they 
had of Peter, James, Mary, &c. 
that which is peculiar to each, and re- 
tain only what is common to all. And 
thus they come to have a general Name, 
and a general Iden. 


By 


By the ſame Method they advance 
to more general Names and Notions. 
For obſerying ſeveral things that differ 
from their Idea of Man, and cannot 
therefore be comprehended under that 
Name, to agree with: Man in ſome 
certain Qualities, by retaining only 
thoſe Qualities, and uniting them into 
one Idea, they have another more ge- 
neral Idea, to which giving a Name 
they make a Term of a more com- 
* Extenſion. Thus by leaving 
out the Shape, and ſome other Pro- 
perties ſignified by the Name Man, 
and retaining only a Body with Life, 
Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, we 
form the Idea ſignified by the Name 
Animal. By the ſame way the Mind 

roceeds to Body, Subſtance, and at 


verſal Terms which ſtand for any Ideas 


whatſoeyer. Hence we fee that tjge 


whole Myſtery of Genus and Species 
is nothing elſe but Ab/traf? Ideas, 
more or leſs comprehenſive, with 
Names annexed to them. 
This ſhews us the Reaſon why in 
defining Words we make ule of the 
e . Genus; 


11 
Geanz; namely, to ſave the Labour 
of enumerating the ſeveral fi 


which the next general Term NRatids 
for. From What has been ſaid it is 
plair that General and Univerſal de- 
not to the real Exiſtence of 
Things; bat are Iaventions of the Un- 
derſtandiag, made by it for its own 
Uſe, and voncerg only Signs, eicher 
Nod or Teas, © © 
of _ m — cg whey in the next 
place, what Kind of Signification it is 
dent that rhey do not barely ſignify 
on penny Thing; for then they 
would not be general Terms, but pro- 
per Names: Neither do they ſignify 
» Plurality; for then Mun and Men 
would fippify the ſame thing; but 
that which they ſignify, is a /or7 of 
Things, and his 9 do by being 
_ wade à Sign of an Abſtratt Taca in 
the Mind, to Which Iden, as Things 
exiſting are fdund to agree, ſo they 
come to be fanked under that Name, 
or to be of that ſort. The EHu r 
then of rhe Sorts dr Species of Things, 
are nothing but theſe f. 


—— 


rat dear. 
It 


ple T#eds, | 


0 my 
10 is not tehipert/ here char Nature 
makes s alike,” bhi + the 
Foundation ofthis Sotting and C 
But the Fort or Spec ler de 
ate the Worktnanſh 
derſtanding; ſd that every diſtin@ 15. 
fra? Ted is 4 diffi? Ef ce, and 
rhe Names that ſtand for 


To 1 jake this 2 fe ma 
act be anitfs tö conſider the-ſeveri 
R of the Word Ebner. 

R. may be taken ſor the vety 
Being of any iy Thing whereby it is, 
ng it is: Thus the real internal, 


hut tmknown) Gonfehuten in Ss. 


Haures may be called their Effence. 


This is the proper Signiffcation of the Y 


Tow 


„ Ir the Schonlr the Word 


rider bas been almoſt wholly 


It is true, ere 


is 0 1 5 a teal Conſtiti 
tion of oe Torts of Thi 


9 ere mat 


| Conſti- 


p of Human Un- 


lied a the eee Conſtitutioii f 


; and it is 


onde teal - 
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Conſtitution, on which any ColleRi- 
on of 7 Ideas, co-exiſting, muſt. 
depend. But it being evident, that 
Things are ranked into Sorts, under 
Names only as they agree to certain 
Aubſtract Ideas, to which we have an- 
nexed thoſe Names, the Eſſence of 
each Genus or Species is nothing but 
the Abſtrat? Idea, which the Name 
ſtands for; this the Word Eſence im- 
ports in its molt familiar Ule. 
._ Theſe two forts of Eſſence may not 
unfitly be termed the oneRea}theother. 
Nominal. Between the nominal Ef- 
ſence and the Name there is ſo near a 
Connection, that the Name of any MW 
ſort of Things cannot be attributed to 
any particular Being but what has the 
Eſſence whereby it anſwers that A- 
frat? Idea, whereof that Name is the 
Sign. 3 } 
7 3 the real Eſſences of cor 


— 


poreal Subſtances there are two Opi- 


nions. N 247 $3-44 Be 
Firſt, Some uſing the Word Eſſence 
for they know not what, ſuppoſe a 
certain Number of thoſe Eſſences, ac- 
cording to which all natural Things 


r 2. Co Ht. HO 


2 


QA v0. 
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me of this or of 


are made, and of which they equally 


partake, and do bec 
that Species. 

Secondly, 
ral Things to have a real, but un- 


known Conſtitution of their inſenſible 
Parts, from whence flow their ſenſible 
| Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſn 


them one from another; and accord-/ 


ing to which we rank them into Sorts, 


under common Denominations. The 
former Suppoſition ſeems irreconcile- 
able with the frequent Production of 


Monſters, in all the Species of Ani- 
mals: Since it is impoſſible that two 


Things partaking of the ſame real E 
ſence, ſhould have different Proper- 


ties. But were there no other Reaſor 
_ againſt it, J< the Suppoſition of Ef- 
cannot be known, and 


ſences whi 
yet the making them to be that which 
diſtinguiſheth the Species of Things, 
is ſo wholly uſeleſs and unſerviceable 
to any part of Knowledge, that that 
. were ſufficient to make us lay 


. 


Others look on all natu- 


We may further obſerve, that the 
nominal and real Eſſences of _— 
3 _ Jacas 


1geas and Modes are always the ſame; 
but in S#þ/{ances always quite diffe- 
rent. Thus a Figure including a Space; 
between three Lines, is the real as well 
as nominal Eſſence of a Triangle; it 
being that Foundation from which all 
its Properties flow, and to which they 
axe inleparably annexed: But it is far 
other wiſe in Go/d or any other fort of 
Subſtance; it is the real Conſtitution 
af its inſenſihle Parts, on which de-, 
pend all. thoſe, Properties that are to 
de ſouod in it; which Conſtitution 
ſince we know not, nor have any par- 
ticular Idea of, we can have no Name 
that is the Sign of it. But yet it is its 
Calaur, Weight, Fuſibility, aud Fix- 
adue ſi, &c. Which makes it to be Galy, 
or gives it a Right to that Name; 
Which is therefore its Nominal E fence, 
| fince nothing can be called Gol but 
what has a Conformity to that abſtract 
complex: Idea, to which that Name is 


ences: are but Abſtract I- 


That. 

eas, may farther appear by their be- 
5 ing held ingenerable and incorruptible. 
This cannot be true of the real Con- 
0 W —=_ | ſtitution 
5 | 


3 Guss Ek 
Qticution of Things. All Things in 
Nature (ſave the Author af it) ate lia · 
ble to Change: their Real Eſſences 
and Conſtitudons are deſtroyed: and 

riſh: but as they are Ideas eſta- 

lind in the Mind, they. remain ich- 
mutable. For ee e wor 
Alexander ot Huch he, de 2496 
of Nan and Horſe remain the er. 
By thele means the Eſſence of. a Se. 
«ies reis ſae and entire, | wicbout the = 
Exillegce, of one Iodjviduel of, 
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CHAP. W. 


NA 14. * 


. of: the Names of Simple- Idea as. j 


Ens tho” they f. OY no- 

VV ching immediately, but the 
| Taeas in the Mind of the aker; 
yet we ſhall find that che Names of 
Simple Ideat, mixed Mods; and na- 
tural. Subſtances have each of them 
ſomething peculiar: And, 
Fin, The Names of Simple Taeas 
| and 3 ubſtances, with the Abſtract 


8 1 deas in the Mind, intimate ſome Re. 


al Exiflence, from Which was deriv'd 
their original Pattern: but the Names 
of Mixed Modes terminate in the Idea 
that is in the Mind. 

Secondly, The Names of Simple 
Tdeas and i Modes ſignify the Real as 
well as Nominal Eſſences of thet 
Species: the Names of Subſtances ſig- 
nify rarely, if ever any thing, but barely 


the Nominal Effences of thoſe Species. 
Thirdly, 


( x65 ) 
Thirdly, The Names of Simple 
Ideas are not capable, of Definitions; 
thoſe of : Complex. Ideas are: the rea- 
ſon of which 1 hall ſhew from the | 
Nature of our Ideas, and the | 
cation of Words. 
It is agreed that a Definition is no- 
thing elſe but the ſhewing the mean- 
not Synonymous Terme. The mean- 
ing of Words being only the Ideas 
they are made to ſtand for; the mean - 
ing of any Term is then ſhewed,. or 
the Word deſined, when by, other 
words the Idea it is made the ſigu o 


the view of another, and thus its ſig- 


nification aſcertained. The Names 
then of Simple Ideas are incapable 
of being defined, becauſe. the ſeveral 
Terms of a Definition ſignifying ere 
ral Ideas, they can altogether hy no 
means repreſent an Idea which has no 
compoſition at all, and therefore a 
Definition, which is but the ſhewing 
of the meaning of one word, by ſe- 


1 x66 : 
ame thing, can in rhe names of $i 
ple Vie Teen no place. al 
: be Ihe not wh ict difference in 
our Ideas, has occaſſoned thoſe 2 5905 
Definitions which Dead us of ſome 
Simple Ideas: ſuch as is that of Motion, 
viz. The At? of a Being: in Power, as 
Ter forth as in Poe nt. 

The Aromiſts who defde Motion 
10 be a Paſſage from one place To 
another, What do my more 
put one Synonymous Word for ano- 
ther? For what is Paſſage other than 
'a Motion? Nor will the ſueceſſiye ap- 
plication of the parts of the 6 
Lies of one Body to thoſe of one ab- 
ther, which the Carteſrans give us, 
Prove a much better definition of Mo- 
tion when well examined. 
-- The act of Perſpicuons, 47 far forth 

4 perſpicuous, is another Peripatetick 
definition of a Simple Idea, which it 
is certain can never make the meaning 
of the word Light, which it pretends 
to deſine underſtood by a blind Man. 
And when the Carte ſians tell us, that 
Light is mw number of little 3 4 
ill ES 


B 7 POorz 


r | 
. 


bules ſtriking briskly on t 
ver make the Idea the word 2 


„FC 


"other Simple Teas 


1 
= 
. 


' the bottom 
of the Eye; thefe words would ne- 


ſtands for, known to a Man that ha 
it.vat ber... e EDT PERS 
Simple Ideas then can only be got 
by the impreſſions Objects make on 
out Minds, by the proper In letis ap- 
pointed to each ſort. If they are not 
received this way, all the words in the 
World will never be able to produce 
in us the Ideas they ſtand for. Words 
being Sounds, can 


try Sounds, nor excite any im us, bac 


by that voluntary connection which 


they have with ſome Taeas which 
common Uſe has made them ſigus of: 
and therefore he that has not before 
received into his Mind by rhe proper 
In. lett the Simple Jara, which aby 
word ſtands for, can never come tb 
know the Signification of that Word, 
by any other Words or Sounds what- 
ſoever. e 40 eee eee 
But in Complex Ideas which conſiſt 
of ſeveral Simple ones, the Caſe is 
quite otherwiſe; for Words ſtanding 
H 4 for 


5 in us no 


Aer thoſe ſeveral Ideas that make up 


the Compoſition, may imprint Com- 
plex Ideas in the Mind, that never 
were there before, and ſo make their 
Names be underſtood. In them Defi- 


nitions take place. Thus the Word 


Rainbow, to one who knew all thoſe 


Colours, but yet had never ſeen that 
Phænomenon, might, by enumerat ing 


the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition, an 


- 
* 


be Names gf Single Ideas, Sub- 
flances, and Mixed r h; 
this difference, that thoſe of Mixed 
Modes ſtand for Ideas perfectly Ar- 


Order 700 the . be ſo wal de- 
derſtood. 


- 
> 
4 2 


oder have alſo 


bitrary : Thoſe of Subſtances are not 
perfectly ſo, but refer to a Pattern, 


tho with ſome Latitude; and thoſe of 


e 


Simple Ideas are perfectly taken from 
the Exiſtence of Things, and are not 


* 


Arbitrary at all. 
The Names of Simple Modes differ 
little from thoſe of Simple Ideas. 


CHAP. 


7 


CHAP. 


of the Names of Mixed Mogi 


and Relations. 1 3s 


„ * # ©. % 


the ſeveral Species of mixed Modes, 
are made by the . Underſtanding ; 
wherein they differ from thoſe of Ln. 
ple Ideas. 


Secondly, They are made 4 


rily, without Patterns, or Reference 


to any real Exiſtence, wherein they 
differ from thoſe of Subſtances. The 
Mind unites and retains certain Col- 
lections, as ſo many diſtinct Specifick 


1deas, whilſt other Combinations that 
as often in Nature occur, and are as 
| 1 la 


1H E Nagans of Mixed Mites | 
being general, ſtand. for Ab- 
frat Ideas in the Mind; as other 
general Names do; but they haye 


ſomething peculiar which 1 deſerve 
our Attention. 


And Firſt, the 1 Ideas. they ſtand | 
for, or if you pleaſe the Eſſences. of 


\ 


. (vv) . 
plainly ſuggeſted by ourward Things, 
is 8 without particular 
Names, or Specifications. 
The Mind in forming thoſe Com- 
plex Ideas, makes no new Idea, but 
only puts together thoſe which it had 
before, wherein it does Three Things. 
Firſt, It chuſes a certain Number. 
Seconaly, It gives them Connection, 
and combines them into one Idea. 
- Thirdhy, It ties them together by a 
Name; all this may be done before 
any one Individual of that Species of 
Modes eyer exiſted: as the Ideas of 
Sacrilege or Adultery might be 
framed, before either of them was 
committed; and we cannot doubt but 
Law. makers have often made Laws 
about Species of Actions, which were 
only the Creatures of their own Un- 
derſtanding. | 8 ns He: 
But tho Mixed Modes depend on 
the Mind, and are made Arbitrarily; 
yet Poe! are not made at random, and 


jumbled together without any Reaſon 


at all, but are always made for the 
Convenience of Communication, which 
is the chief End of Language, and 
e 11 therefore 


(995) 
theiefors e Rick Combinations 4 A --Y 
made, as Men have frequent occa 
ro mention. Thas wo havin = 
ed to the Idea of killing the Tara of 
Father and Murher, and ſd made a 
diſtinct Species from the * a 
Man's Son or Neighbour, of 
the different Heinouſneſs of the Crime, 
and the diſtin& Puniſfiment due to it 
found it neceſſary to mention it = 
diſtin © Name, which is the En bf 
making that diſtinct 3 W 
In mixed Mades it is the N. | 
that ſeems to preſerve their Pieces, 
and to give them their laſting Dura 
on. The Collection of [dear'ts ma 
by the Mind; but the Nate is 48 it 
were the Knot: which: ties them faft 
* hence we ſeldom take aun, 
other for diſtinct Species of mixen 
Modes, but fach as ate ſet out b, 
Names. We muſt obſerve that 
Names of mixed Modes always Font | 


_ fy the real Eſſences of their Species 
which being'n 


barks Ai 
Complex Ideat, and not gq to 
the real Exiſtence of Thing > there 


18 no 9 nu 


(617) 
ſigniſied by any Name of a mixed 
Mode, but barely that Complex Idea 
the Mind it ſelf has formed: which 


when the Mind has formed, is all it 
would expreſs by it, and is that on 


which all the Properties of the Species 


depend, and from which alone they 


flow; and fo in theſe the real and 
nominal Eſſence is the fame. 1251 
This alſo ſhews . the Reaſon why 


G & ® 


the Names of mixed Modes are com- 
monly got, before the Ideas thi 

ſtand for are perfectly known: becauſe 
there being no Species of theſe ordi- 


Barily taken notice of, but ſuch as. 


have Names, and thoſe Species being 
Complex Ideas made Arpbitrarily by 
the Mind, it is convenient, if not 


neceſſary, to know the Names, before 


we learn the Complex Ideas; unleſs 
a Man will fill his Head with a Com- 
which others having no Names for, 
he has nothing to do wich, but to lay 
290g. 9h Languages it was neceſſary 
40 have.the Idea before one give it the 
1 „ 44 | 

Name; and fo it is ſtll; where a new 


— 


„ 
Complex Idea is to be made, and 
Name given it. In Simple Ideas and 
Subſtances 1 grant it is otherwiſe; 
which being ſuch Ideas as have real 
Exiſtence and Union in Nature, the 
Ideas or Names are got, one befor 
the other, as it happens. 

What has been ſaid here of mixe 
Modes, is with very little difference 
nt to Relations alſo; which 
ince every Man himſelf may obferve, 
I may ſpare my ſelf the Pains to en- 
large on. 3421 464108 


— 


n 
— 
— . 
— _ — . — 
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Of the Names of Subſtances... 


HE common Names of Sub- 
4 ſtances ſtand for Sorts as well 
as other General Terms; that is, for 
ſuch Complex Ideas, wherein ſeyeral 
particular Subſtances do s Or might 
agree, by virtue of which they are 
Capable ro be comprehended in one 
common Conception, and be ſignified 


E by 


„„ PET. 
by one Name; I ſay, ao or might 
agree, for tho' there be but one Jan 
exiſting, yet the Idea of it being ab- 
tracted, is as much a Sort, as if there 

were as many Suns as there are Stars. 
The Meaſure and Boundary of each 
Sort whereby it is conſtituted that 
Particular Sort, and diſtinguiſhed 
from others, is what we call its E/. 
| Fence; which is nothing but that Ab- 
ſttact Idea to which that Name is an- 
nexed, ſo 2 thing contained 
in that Idea, is Eſſential to that Sort. 
This I call Nominal Eſſence, to dil- 
tinguiſh it from that real Conſtitution 
of Subſtances, on which this Nomi- 
nal Eſſence, and all the Properties of 
that ſort depend, and may be called 
its Real Eſſencèe Thus the Nominal 
Eſence of Gold is that Complex Idea 
the Word Gold ſtands for, ler it be for 
inſtance a Body, Vellow, Weighty, 
Malleable; Fuſible, and Fixed: Bur its 
real Zſence is the Conſtitution of its 
inſenſible Parts, on which thoſe Qua- 
 Hities, and all its other Properties de- 
pend; which is wholly unknown to 


#- * N a * * # - 1 » * 
5 „ 3 
wt 2 
* * 
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7 
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That Eſſence in the ordinary uſe 


of the Word relates to Sorte, appears 


from hence, that if you take away the . 


Abſtract Ideas by which we ſort In 
viduals, and rank them under | 
Names, then the thought of any thing 
eſſential to any of them inſtantly. va- 
niſnes: We have no Notion of the 
one without the other, which plainly 
ſhews their Relation. No Property 
is thought Eſſential to any Individual 
whatſoever, till the Mind refers it to 
ſome Sort or Species of Things, and 
then preſently, according to the Ab- 
ſtract Idea of that fort, ſomething is 
found Eſſential; fo that Eſſential or 
not Eſſential, relates only to our Ab- 


ſtrat Ideas, and the Names:annexed 


to them, which amounts to no more 
but this, That whatever particular } 
Thing has not in it thoſe Qualities 
contained in the Abſtract Idea which 

any general Term ſtands for, cannot 
be ranked under that Species, nor be To 
called by that Name; fince that A. 
ſtrat? Idea is the very Eſſence of that 

Species, Thus if the Idea of Body 
with ſome People be bare Extenſion, 


— 


(17 
or Space, then Colidity is not effen- 
tial to Body - If others make the Idea, 
to which they give the Name Body 
to be Solidity and Extenſion; then 
Solidity is eſſential alſo to Body. That 


alone therefore is conſidered as Eſſen- 
tial, which makes a part of the Com- 
plex Idea the Name of a Sort ſtands 
for, without which no particular thing 
can be reckoned of that Sort, nor be 
entituled to that Name. 

- Subſtances are diſtinguiſhed into 
Sorts and Species by their Nominal 
£ſſence; for it is that alone, that 
the Name which is the Mark of the 
Sort fignifies : and the Species of 
Things to us are nothing but the rank- 
ing them under diſtin& Names, ac- 


cording to the Complex Ideas in Us, 


and not according to preciſe, diſtinct, 
Neal Eſſences in Tbem. W 
We cannet rank and fort Things 
by their Neal Effences, becauſe we 
know them not: Our Faculties carry 
us no. farther in the Knoledge: of 
Subſtances, than a Collection of thoſe 
ſenſible. Ideas we obſerve in them. 
But the internal Conſtitution whereon 


1 


7 '} | 


un) 

their Properties depend, is utterly un- 
known to us. This is evident when 
we come to examine but the Stones 
we tread on, or the Iron we daily 
handle: We ſoon find that we know 
not their Make, and can give no Rea- 
ſon of the different Qualities we find 


in them; and yet how infigitely theſe 


come ſhort of the ſine Contrivances 
and unconceivable real Eſſences of 
Plants and Animals, every one knows. 
The Workmanſhip of the All-wiſe and 
Powerful God in the great Fabrick of 
the Univerſe, and every part thereaf _ 
farther exceeds the Comprehenſion of 
the moſt inquiſitixe and intelligent 
Man, than the beſt Contriyance of 
the moſt ingenious Man, doth the 
Conceptions of the moſt ignorant of 
Rational Creatures. In vain thereſore 
do we pretend to range things into 
Sorts, and diſpoſe them into certain 
Claſſes, under Names by their Rea! 
Eſences, that are fo far from our Dil 
covery or Comprehenſion. 


But tho the Nominal Eſencet of 
Subſtances are made by the Mind, 
they are not yet made ſo arbitrarily 

| 2338 


— . ⁰¹öA ay ee I K oe. ee trans oo 
. » 


*. 


o 
as thoſe of mixed Modes. To tlie 


wakipg of any Nominal Eſence, it 


is neeceſſary, 


Hirt That the Leaf whereof it 


conſiſts, Have ſuch an Union as to 


make but one Idea, how compounded 
e 093) DNT.40 


wy 


- Secondly, T hat the particular Ideas 
To united be exactly the ſame, neither 


more or leſs: For if two Abſtract 


Complex Idear differ either in Num- 
ber or Forts of their component 
Parts, they make two different, and 
not one and the ſame Eſſence. 
In the F of theſe, the Mind in 
making its'Complex Fdeas of Subſtan- 


ces, only follows Nature, and puts 


none together which are not ſuppoſed 
to have an Union in Nature. For 


Men © obſerving certain Qualities al- 


ways joined and exiſting together 
therein copy Nature, and of Ideas ſo 


united, make their Complex ones of 
r 


Secondly, Tho' the Mind in making 


its Complex Idear of Subſtances, ne- 
ver puts any together that do not 
really, or are not ſuppoſed to co- exiſt: 
* 8 


Aa * 


(179 * 
yet the Number ir combines depends 
upon the various Care, Iaduſtty ot 
Fancy of him that makes it. Meg 
— content tiemſelves with ſome 
few obvious Qualities, and often leave 
out others as material and as We 
united as thoſe that they take in. f 
In Bodies © der and 15 5 8 
by ena a8 ere n an e 
c is "hat which 0 us ts the 
lead exding Quality, and TERS characte- 
riſtical Patt that determines the Spe- 
cies: In moſt other Bodies not El 


ated Seed, it is the Colour we 
rs 92 on, àn 


ud are moſt led t 
Thus where we find the Colont f 
Gold we are apt to imagicle all the 
other, Qualities comprehended in our 
. 880 Idea of Gold, to be there 
5 1 „ N 2290; 
Tho' the Nominal Effences of uti 
ſtances! are all ſuppoſed ro be copied 
from Nature, yet they are all, or moſt 
of them very imperfect: And 160 72 
the Compoſition of the Complex 


deas is in ſeveral Men very different, 
we may conclude that theſe Bounda- 
ries of F Species are as Men, and not 


as 


( 18 9 f ) 


as Nature makes them; if at leaſt there | 


are in Nature any ſuch prefixed Bounds. 
It is true, that many particular 


1 © 


Subſtances are ſo made by Nature, thar 
they have an Agreement and Likeneſs 
one with another, and fo afford a 
Foundation of being ranked into Sorts : 
but the Sorting of Things by us, be- 
ing in order to naming and compre- 
hending them under general Terms, I 
cannot ſee how it can be properly ſaid, 
That Nature ſets the 1 oundaries of 


Jo cies, are not 
ny :onformabl 102 
If the firſt Sortip 


collecting the 92 


C 


_ 


Qualities that diſtinguiſn them, and 


Puts into its new Collection only ſuch 
Ideas as are common to ſeveral Sorts. 
e out thaſe-Qualires 
2 4 8 , LS 3 S To ® oy" | WIE IR w IC 


oF ode ²˙ md 20 Is -- 


g N 


enabled to expreſs in a few Sy 
great Numbers of particular Th 


„„ 
which ire pecallir to Gold, Silver, We. 
and retaining a Complex Idea, made 
up of thoſe that are common to each 
Species, there is a new Genus conſti- 
rured, .to which the Name Metal is 
annexed: en nnen 


So that in this Whole Buſineſs of 


Genera and Species, the Genus or 


more comprehenſive is but a partial 


Conception of what is in the Speczes, 
and the Species but a partial Idea of 
what is to be found in each Individual: 
In all which there is no new Thing 
made, but only more or leſs compre- 
henſive Signs, whereby we may be 


7 


as they agree in more or leſs getieral 
Conceprions, which we have framed 
to that purpoſe. If theſe Abſtraf7 Ge- 
neral Ideas be thought to be complete, 
it can only be in reſpect of a certain 
eſtabliſhed Relation between them, 
and certain Names, which are made uſe 
of Tp Ry them, and not in reſpect 


of any thing exiſting as made by Nature. 


This is achuſted 70 the trac” end of 
Speech, which is to be the caſicſt and 
41A 4 | 7 ſhorteſt , 


(a) 


ſhorteſt way of communicating. 


tions. This is che Proper NE ride of of 
Genus and. Sp ecies : d'this Men do 


without: any Conſideration. of real 
Eſſences and ſubſtantial Forms, which, 
I _ = within the reach of our Know- 
ledge, when we think of thoſe Things: 
not within the . af 25 
Works when we e wich 8 


7 5 ; 
n 4 144 144 — . 10 eie 
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of Particles. SF es 
—Þ N — ee 
| * af Ideas Wa e there 25 


ethers made uſe of to ſigni 
neffion that the Mind aa yo 


124 to 1, 
or Propoſitions one with another, os 
to intimate ſame Len 3 of 


its own at that time r 
eee ways 5 


_ Tatas.. This it does ſe 
is, is Not, are Marks of the M 
firming or denyi eſſa which, 
the Mind does in ing its Senti- 
eee 


— 


(h 

of Propoſitions,” but whole Sen 
oo 3 with their ſeve - 
ral Relerions and Dependencigsromake, 
* The ee Feit r 
or ying. at er 

tion the Mind ta ſevaral Afr, 
fſſemations and — which Fn, 

- unites in ane continued Reaſoning 

Narration, are called Particles. And 
it is in the right uſe of theſe, chat 1 
more particularly ee Clearneſs 
— o a Good. Styis. Toer 
preſs the dependence of his Thoughts 
and Reaſonings one upon another, a 
Man muſt have Words to ſhew What 
dere eee 
on, Emphaſis, * Wes 
to each reſpective part of his Diſcourſe, 
Theſe cannot be underſtood rightly. 
without a. clear view of the Pal | 
Stayds,- Turns, Limitations, Excep- 
tions, and ſeveral other Thoughts of 
the Mind: Of. theſe there are a great 
variety, much, exceeding, the numher 
of Particles that moſt Languages have 
to expreis them by; for Which Rea- 
ſon it happens that moſt of theſe Par- 5 
por, * * and. fa — 


moſt oppoſite” Significations Thus 
the Particle But in Engliſh, has ſeve- 


other: 20 


Wer Anima >» 


added, if i were my 
mine into its full Latitude. 


b . 
j 
. 
val ** 8 
- . 

£ 20 : a * 1 
7 1 % * 5 « - 
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ral very different Significations ; as, 


But to ſay no more Here it intinfates 
a ſtop "of the Mind in the Courſe it 


a pom 


that the Mind limits the Senſe to what 


oing, before it came to it. 1 
9 Planets : Here it ſhews 


is expreſs d with à Negation of all 
pray, but it is not That 
God would bring you to the true Re- 


ligion, but That he would confirm ou 


in your own. The former of theſe 


intimates a Suppoſition in the Mind 


5 of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould 
be: The er ſhews, that the Mind 


makes a direct Oppoſition between 


der and whar goes before. All Ani- 


Senſe, but 4 Dog is an 
Here it ſignifies the Conne- 
ction of the latter Propoſition with 


the former. To theſe, divers other 


us of this Particle might be 
Buſineſs to Exa- 


1 intend not here: a N Bxplicatio 


ion 


have gen in this one may give 7 
on 


- a 

ſion to reflect on Vs Uſe we rs 
in Language, An us into ; 

Contemplation of ſeveral Actions of 
our Minds in diſcourſing, which it has 


9 
a. 
. 


0 
+ 3 
9 : 


MM v 
> =» 
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found a way to intimate to ochers by 
theſe Particles, ſome whereof cou 
ſtantly, and others in certam COn- 
ſtructions have the Senſe of «whole ; 
Sentence Trees in arent | 


ea 


N 


ö 
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CHAP. vm. i 
of Arad and 0 oncrete Terms. . 8 


HE Mind, as has bees e . 
| has a Power to Abſtrat? its _ , 
dea, whereby the Sorts of Thin * 
diſtinguiſhed : Now each Abſtr Ide 2 
vo diſtin, ſo that the one cau ne- 
the other, the Mind will, by 
irs ee Knowledge perceive their 
difference; and therefore in Propoſi- 
tions, no two whole Idea can ever be 
affirmed one of another: Nor does 
the common uſe of Language permit 
that * two Abſtract Words or wa" 4 $ 
V 


Nan 8, $., Wh © uu. as e 


by. 0 af bd. 


of Abſiraf7 Ideas, ſhould be affirmed © 
one of another. All our Affirmations 
are only in Coxcrete, which is the af. 
firming one Abſtract Idea to be join'd 
to another: which Auſtradt Ideas in 
Subſtances, may be of any ſort, tho 


5 the moſt of them are of Power: 


In all the reſt theſe are little elſe but 
Relations. 8 


All our Simple Ideas have Abſtract 
as well as Concrete Names, as M hite- 
neſs White, Sweetneſs Sweet, &c. 
The like alſo holds in our Jaeas of 
Modes and Relations, as Juſtice Fuft, 
22 Equal, &c. But as to our 
Idea, of Subſtances, we have ver 

few Abſtract Names at all. Tho 
few that the Schools have fc 


 Agimalitas, Humanitas, &c. hold 


no proportion with the infinite number 


of Names of Subſtances, and could 
never get admittance into common 
ule, or obtain the Licence of publick 
Approbation; which ſeems to inti- 
mate the Confeſſion of all Mankind, 
that they have no Ideas of the real 
Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince they 


have not Names for ſuch Ideas. Ir f : 
* | | Was 


ä 


wo 


, y v „ 


OF, 
was only the Doctrine of Subſtantial 
Forms, and the Confidence of miſta- 
ken Pretenders to a Knowledge they 
had nor, which firſt coin'd, and then 
introduced Animalitas, Fiumanitass 
and the like: which yet went very 
little farther than their. own Schools, 
and could never get to be current 
amongſt underſtanding Men. 


C HAP. x 
Of the Imperfection of Words. 


rn 


'F?O examine the Perfection or 
| Imperfection of Words, it is 
neceſſary to conſider their Ule and End, 
which is twofold, Firſt, to record 
our own Thoughts: Secondly, to cum. 
municate our Thoughts to others: 
The. Firſt is for the help of our own. 

Memories, whereby we do as it were 
talk to ourſelves: for this purpoſe any 

Words may ſerve our turn: Words 
being Arbitrary Signs, we may ule 


| Which we pleaſe for this purpoſe; and | 


12 8 there 
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the lame Idea. 
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there will be no Imperſection in them, 
if we conſtantly uſe the ſame Sign for 


© Secondly, As to Communication by 
Words; that too has a double Uſe : 


| 1 their Civil Uſe, which is ſuch 
2 Communication of Thoughts and 
laat by Words, as may ſerve in com- 


mon Converſation and Commerce, 


about the ordinary Affairs and Con- 
Veniences of civil Life. 
The Philoſophical Uſe of Words, by 


Secondly, 


which I mean ſuch an uſe of them, as 
may ſerve to convey the preciſe No- 


tions of Things, and to exprels cer. 
-tain Truths in general Propoſitions : 


Theſe. two uſes are very diſtin, and a 


great deal leſs exactneſs will ſerve in 
the one, than in the other. 


The end of Language in Commu- 
nication is to be under ſlood; that is, 
to Excite by Sounds in the Hearer, 


the ſame Idea which they ſtand for 


in the mind of the Speaker. The 


doubtfulneſs and uncertainty of their | 
Signification, which is the Imperfecti- 
on we are here ſpeaking of, has its 
cauſe - more in the Ideas themſelves 


than 


T7 
than in any incapacity in the Sounds 


ro ſignify them; for in that regartl 


they are all equally 22 That 
then which makes the difference, is the 
difference of Ideas they ſtand for, 
which muſt be learned and retained 


by thoſe, who would diſcourſe toge- 5 


ther intelligibly. Now this is difficult 
in theſe cales, as 
Firſt, Where the Ideas they ſtand 
for are very Complex. Hence the 
names of mixed ”—— 7 liable to 
rear uncertainty and obſcurity in 
1 Signification ; for here the Jdra 
being made up of many Parts, it is 

not eaſy to form and zetain it exactly... 
Of this fort chiefly are Moral Words, 
which have ſeldom in two different 


Men, the ſame preciſe ſignification. 


_ Secondly, Where the Tdeas they 
tand for; have no certain connection 
in Nature, and therefore no ſettled 
Standard to rectify and adjuſt them 
by. This again is the caſe of the 
names of mixed Modes, which are 
Aſſemblages of Ideas put together at 
. 
the meaning of Words pretty 
i I3. well. 


„ Ks) 
well for common Converſation: but 
it is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to 
Philoſophical Diſcourſes, there being 
ſcarce a Name of any very Complex 
Idea, which in common uſe has not a 
grear Latitude; and is not made the 
ſign of far different Ideas. ; 
The way of learning theſe Names 
does not a little contribute to the 
doubtfulneſs of their Signification. For 
we may obſerve that Children are 
taught the names of Simple Ideas, and 
Subſtances, by having the Things 
 ſhewn them; and then they repeat 
the Name that ſtands for it; as V hite, 
Sweet, Milk, Sugar, &c. But in 
Mixed Modes the Sounds are learned 
firſt, and Men are to learn afterwards 
their Signification, by their own Ob- 
ſervation and Induſtry, or the Expli- 
cation of others: which is the reaſon 
that theſe words are little more than 
bare Sounds in the Minds of moſt, be- 
cauſe few are at the pains to ſettle their 
Ideas and Notions preciſely; and thoſe 
which are, make them the ſigns of J- 
 _deas, different from what others under- 
tand by them, which is the occaſion of 
moſt diſputes. Thirdly, 


wa 


Thirdly, Where the ſignification df 
a Word is referred to a Standard whieh 
is not eaſily known: This is the caſe 
of the names of Subſtances, which 
being ſuppoſed to ſtand for their e! 
Eſſences, muſt needs be of uncertain = 
application, becauſe theſe Eſſences ate 
utterly unknown; and it will be im- 
poſſible to know what is, or is not 
Antimony, v. g. when that word is to 
ſtand for the real Eſſence of it; where - 
of we have no Idea at all. 
Or ſuppoſe theſe Names only ſtand 
for Sample Ideas, found to eo · exiſt ir 
Subſtances, yet thus they will be la- 
ble to great uncertainty too: becauſe 
theſe Simple Ideas being very nume- 
rous, Men frame different Ideas of the 
ſame Subjects, by putting different 
Ideas into their Complex one; of fuck: 
Subſtances ſeveral Men obſerve ſeve- 
ral Properties in the ſame Subſtance, 
and none of them all; who having but 
imperfect deſcriptions of Things, can 
have but uncertain ſignifications of 
©  Fourthly, Where the ſigniſicationm 
of the Word, and the real Eſſence of 
; EE e 


_ - Secondly, 


F 
the Thing, are not the fame, which is 
ſtill the caſe of Subſtances. From hence 
we may obſerve, /, 


* 


Firſi, That the names of Simple 
Ideas are leaſt liable to miſtakes: Firſt 
Becauſe the Ideas they ſtand for, be- 
ing each but one ſingle Perception, 

are eaſier got, and more clearly re- 
tained, than the more Complex ones 
of Subſtances and mixed Modes.  Se- 
. condly, Becauſe they are not referred 
ip any wür! Ef: 5 but 4 75 y that 
erception they immediately ſignify. 

85 Names of Some M2 tes 

ate next to Simple Ideas leaſt liable to 


Doubt or Uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe 


of ah and Number, of which Men 


buaave ſo clear and diſtin Ideas. 


._ Thirdly, In Mixed Modes, when 
_ they are compoſed of a few and ob- 
vious Ideas, their Names are clear and 
diſtinct enough; otherwiſe doubtful 
and uncertain. 353 
ourthly, The Names of Sub ſtau- 
5 cet being annexed to 1. deas, that are 
neither the real Eſſences, nor exact 
Repreſentations of Things, are liable 


71 2 | yet 


- wa 
yet to greater Imperfection, hen wN 
come to a Philoſophical uſe of them 


* 
. 

7 * 

bs . 
* 
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Of the Abuſe of Nord. 


N Efide the natural and unavoid+> 
D ble imperfections of Languages," 
There are witfut Faults and Negletts” 
which Men are often guilty of in their 
_ uſe of Words. For, + 
Firſt, They uſe Words without” 
clear and 2 Ideas, or whichis- 
worſe, Signs without any thing fig- 
nified ; ſuch are for the moſt part i- 
troduced by Sec of Philoſophy and 
Religion, either out of an affectation 
of Wage or to ſupport ſome: 
ſtrange Opinion; or to cover the 


4 


* 
z 
2 


weakneſs of their Hypotheſis. The 


are commonly ſuch as had no deter-. 
minate collection of [deas annexed to 


them, when they were firſt invented; 


or at leaſt ſuch, as if well examined 
will be found inconfiſtent, and there 


\ 
? eg "4 - r 
1 fore. 


. 
fore may juſtly be called inſigniſicant 
Terms: Inſtances of this kind may 
 eafily be had from the School men and 
 Metaphyſicians. Others learn Words 
| which the propriety of Language has 
affixed to very important Ideas, and 


often upon occaſion uſe them with- 


| - their Notions being u 


out any diſtin way at all : whence 
nſteady and con- 


fuſed, their Diſcourſe be filled 


with empty unintelligible Noz/# and 
Jargon, eſpecially in Moral Matters 
Where the Words ſtand for arbitrary, 


and numerous Collections of Ideas, not 
regularly and permanently united in 


Secondly, Another abuſe is Incon- 


fancy in the uſe of Words. It is hard 
to find a Diſcourſe on any Subject 
wherein the ſame words are not uſed 
ſometimes for one collection of Ideas, 
ſometimes for another: The wilful 
doing whereof can be imputed to no-: 
thing but great Folly, or greater Diſ- 
honeſty : And a Man in his Accompts 
with another, may with as much fair- 
neſs make the characters of Numbers, 
ſtand ſometimes for one, and ſome- 
RA | 8 times 
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times for another colteQion 6fUaiter, 
as in his Diſcourſe, or Reaſoning , 
nk the fame Words ſtand for diſſe- 
rent collections of Simple Tdeas: 
Thirdly, Another is an Hecred ob. 
ſeurity, either by 
new Significations, -or by introducing 
new and ambiguous Terms, without. | 
defining them; or putting them to · 
gether, ſo as to con their ordi- 
_ meaning. Tho” the Peripart- 
— Philoſophy has been moſt emi-- 


uſing old Words in 


nent this way, yet other Sets haye- 


not been who ly clear of it. The ad- 
mir'd Art of Diſputing hath added: 
much to the natural imperfection, of 
Languages, whilſt it has been made 
uſe of, and fitted to perplex the ſigui- 
fication of Words, more than to diſ- 
cover the Knowledge and Truth of 
Things: And he that will look into 
chat fort of Learned Writings, will _ 
find the Words there much more ob- 

ſcure uncertain, and undetermined in 
their Meaning, than they are in ordi- 
nary Converſation. 3 
Fourthly, Another is the Taking: 

| Words for __ 9 9 


OY 
general; yer more particularly affects 
thoſe of Subſtances. Thus in the Pe- 
ripatetick Philoſophy, Subſtantial 
Form, Abhorrence of Vacuum, &c. 
are taken for ſomething Real. To 
this Abuſe thoſe Men are molt ſubject, 
who confine their Thonghts to any 
one Jyfem; and give themſelves up 
into a firm belief of the perfection of 
any received Hypotheſis; whereby 
they come to be perſwaded, that the 
Terms of that Sect, are fo ſuited to the 
nature of Things, that they perfectly 
correſpond with their real Exiſtence. 
_, #:ftbly, Another is the Serrin 
kbem in the place of Things whic 
they can by no means ſignify. We 
may obſerve that in the general names 
of Subſtances, whereof the Nominal 
Etſſences are only known to us, when 
we affirm or deny any thing about 

_ them, we do moſt commonly tacitly 

. Jappole or intend they ſhould ſtand for 
the real Eſſence of a certain fort of 

i Subſtances. Thus when a Man ſays 

ll! Cold is malleabte, he would inſinu- 
iſ — _ ate ſomething more than this, what * 


2 
* 


—— —_— 
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N 
call Gold is malleable, (tho truly it 
| amounts to no more) namely, That 
. what has the real Eſſence of Gold is 
malleable, that is, that malleableneſs 
depends on, and is inſeparable from 
the real Eſſence of Gold. But a Man 
not knowing wherein that real Eſſence 
conſiſts, the Connection in his Mind 
that malleableneſs, is not truly wich 
an Eſſence he knows not, but with 
the Sound Cold he puts for it. It is 
true, the names of Subſtances would 
be much more uſeful; and Propoſiti- 
ons expreſt by them much more cer- 
tain, were the real Eſſences of Sub- 
ſtances the Ideas in our Minds, which 
thoſe Words ſignified. And it is for 
want of thoſe real Eſſences that our 
Words convey ſo little Knowledge, 
or certainty in our Diſcourſes about 
them. But to ſuppoſe theſe Names 
to ſtand for a Thing, having the real 
Eſſence on which the Properties de- 
pend, is ſo far from diminiſhiog the 
imperfection of our Words, that by a 
plain abuſe it adds to it; when we 
Vould make them ſtand for ſomething, 
which not being in our Complex Ideas, 


the 
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the Name we ufe can no way be the 


fign of it. In Mixed Modes, any 
Lea of the Complex one being left 


out, or changed, it is allowed to be 


another thing, that is, to be of another 


Speczes, as is plain in Chance-medley, 
an-ſlanghter, Murder, &c. becauſe. 
the Complex Idea fignified by that 


Name, is the Neal as well as Nomi- 
nal Eſſence; and there is no ſecret 


Eſſence but that. But in Subſtances 

it is not ſo; for tho” in that called 
Gola, one puts in his Complex Idea, 
what another leaves out, and vice 
r yet _ do _—_—_— think 
the Specics changed, becaufe they re- 
fer the Name in cheir Minds 8 oe 
immutable Eſſence of a Thing exift- 
ing, on which thoſe Properties de- 
pend : But this reference 


is fo far from helping us at all, that 


it only ſerves the more to involve 


us in 1 This reference is 
grounded on this ſuppoſition, namely, 
that the ſame preciſe Internal Conſti- 


reference of that Name to any other 


the Name 
to a Thing we have not the Idea of, 


trution goes always with the fame ſpe- 
8 . ele 


cifick Name: In which are contained 
theſe two falſe Suypaſit ions. 
Firſt, There are certain preciſe A 
ſences, according to which, Nature 
makes all particular Things; and-by  - 
which they are diſtinguiſhed into Spe- 
Cie. 5 Bots Dc . 
Secondly, This tacitly inſinuates as 
if we had Ideas of theſe Efſences; for 
why do we enquire, whether this or 
that Thing have the real Eſſence of 
that Species Man for Inſtance, if we 
did not ſuppoſe it known, which yet 
is utterly falſe; and therefore ſuch 
applications of Names as would make 
them ſtand for Ideas we have not, muſt 
needs cauſe great diforder in Diſcourſe 
and Reaſonings about them; and be a2 
great Inconvenience in our Communi- 
cation by Words. . 

. Sixthly, Another more general, 
tho” leis obſerved, Abuſe of Words, is, 
that Men having by long and familiar 

_ uſe, annexed to them certain Ideas, 
they are apt to imagine /0 near and 
neceſſary 4 Connection, between the _ 

Names, and the  Significations they 

#/e them in, that they forwardly ſup- 


"oe 


* 


* 
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poſe one cannot but underſtand what 


their Meaning is; As if it were paſt 


doubr, that in the uſe of theſe com- 
mon received Sounds, the Speaker and. 


_ © Hearer had neceſſarily the ſame pre- 
ciſe Ideas. And fo likewiſe taking 
the Words of others, as naturally 


a 


for Juſt, what they them- 


CO | 
ſelves have been accuſtomed to apply 


them to, they never trouble them- 
ſelves to explain their own, or under- 


ſtand another's meaning: From whence 


commonly proceeds Noiſe, and Wrang- 


ling without improvement or infor- 


mation; whilſt Men take Words to 
be the conſtant regular Marks of agreed 


' Notions, which in truth are no more 


but the voluntary and unſteady Signs 


ol their own Ideas. Thus Life, is a 


Term, none more familiar : Any one 
almoſt would rake it for an affront, 
- to be asked what he meant by it, and 
yet if ir comes in queſtion, whether 
ſuch a Thing has Life, or not, it is eaſy 
to perceive, that a clear diſtinct ſettled 
if 22 does not always accompany the 
uſe of ſo known a Word, 


WS 


for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong 
Ideas, move the Paſſions, and there- 
by miſlead the Judgment, and ſo in- 
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FSeventhly, Figurative Speech is . 


alſo an abuſe of Language: for tho 
in Diſcourſes, where we ſeek rather 
Pleafure and Delight, than Informati- 
on and Improvement, ſuch Ornamente 


as are borrowed from Figurative 


Speeches and Alluſions, can ſcarce 


paſs for Faults; yet if we would ſpeak 
of Things as they are, we muſt allow, 
that all the Art of Rhetorick, be- 
ſides Order and Clearneſs, all the Ar- 
tificial and Figurative application of 


Words, Eloquence hath invented, are 


deed are a perfect Cheat. And there- 
fore however allowable they may be in 


 Harangnes and => rag Addreſſes ; 
they are certainly 

that pretend to inform and inſtract, 
wholly to be avoided ; and whete 


in all Diſcourſes 


Truth and Knowledge are concerned, 


cannot but be thought a great Fault, 
either of the Language or Perſon that 


makes uſe of them. r 
To conclude this Conſideration, the 


2 


„ 


has not yet learned them. 
. Thirdly, To convey the Knowledge 


| (1202) 

Eade of Language in our Diſcourſe 
with others, are chiefly theſe Three. 
Fir, To make our Thoughts or 
Ideas known to another; this we fail 


in, Firſt, When we ule Names with- 


out clear and diſtinct Ideas in our 
Minds. Secondly, When we apply 
received Names to Ideas, to which 
the common uſe of that Language 
duoes not apply them. Thirdly, When 
We 
them ſtand now for one, and by and 
by for another Ide. 

© Secondly, To make known our 
Thoughts with as much Eaſe and 
Quickneſs as is poſſible. This Men 
fail in when they have Complex Ideas, 
without having diſtindt Names for 
them, which may happen either thro” 
the defect of a Language, which has 
none, or the Fault of that Man who 


of Things: This cannot be done, but 
when our Ideas agree to the reality of 
Things. "Wy "Ms POET! 

- He that hath Names without Ideas, 


wants meaning in his Words, and 


ſpeaks 


apply them unſteadily, making 


* 


, 
ſpeaks only empty Sounds: He that 
hath Complex 1deas, without Names 
for them, wants diſpatch in bis Ex- 
preſſion. He that uſes his Words 
foolely and unſteadily, will either not 
be minded, or not underſtood. He 
that applies his Names to Ideas, dif- 
5 from their common RY _— 
Propriety in his L e, and 
Gibberich And — hath * 
of Subſiances, diſagreeing with the 

- real Exiſtence of Things, ſo far wants 
the Materials of true Knowledge in 
his Underſtanding, and has inſtead 
thereof, Chim rag. 

Language being the great Conduct 
whereby Men convey their Diſcove- 


_ ries, Reaſonings, and Knowledge from 


one to another; he that makes an ill 
ule of it, tho he does not corrupt 
the Fountains of Knowledge which 


are in Things themſelves, yet he does, * 


as much as in him lies, break or ſtop 
the Pipes whereby it is diſtributed to 
the publick uſe and advantage of Man- 
kind. He that uſes Words without 
any clear and ſteady meaning, what 
does he but lead himſelf and others 

| into 


(2 


into Errors? And he chat deſignedly : 


does it, ought to be look'd on as an 
Enemy to Truth and Knowledge. 

If we look into Books of Contro- 
verly of any kind, we ſhall ſee thar 
the Effect of obſcure, unſteady, and 


equivocal Terms, is nothing but noiſe 


and wrangling about Sounds, without 
convincing or bettering a Man's Un- 
derſtanding. For if the Idea be not 
agreed between Speaker and Hearer, 

for which the Words ſtand, the Argu- 


It deſerves to be conſidered, and 


eſt part of the Diſputes in the 


ons, to the ſingle Ideas they ſtand for, 


thoſe Diſputes would not end of them- 
ly es, and immediately vaniſh. #2 


9 


ment is not about Things but Names. 


carefully examined, whether the rd 5 
ord- 
are not merely Verbal, and about the 
Signification of Words; and that if 
the Terms they are made in were de- 
fſined and reduced in their OW: | 


63 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the Remedies of the foregoing | 
- On and Abuſes. | 


O remedy che Defects of Speech 
ee ere the following 
ee 2 2 112 | 
Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to 
uſe no Word without a Signification, 
no Name without an Idea for which 
he makes it ſtand. - This Rule will 
not ſeem needleſs to any one, who 
will take the pains to recollect how 
775 - ” mer 2 ſuch TR E 
Inuflin athy, Anti pathy, 
ſo made aſs of as he —— eaſily 
conclude, that thoſe that uſed them 
had no Ideas in their Minds to ws 
ny applied thge. 
econdly, Thoſe Ideas 5 anoexes. 
them to ſhould be clear and d:ftrne?, 
which in Ca, lex Ideas is by know- - 
ipg the ones that make that 
Compy Non; of which, if any * | 


: : * ; s 
2 | 
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be again Complex, we muſt know al- 


o the precife Collection that is united 


in each, and ſo till we come to Sim- 
ple ones. In Subſtances the Ideas 
muſt not only be diſtinct, but alſo 
conformable to Things as they exiſt. 
Thiraly, He muſt apply his Words, 
as near as may be, to ſuch Ideas, as 
common Uſe has annexed them to: 
for Words, eſpecially of Languages 
already framed, are no Man's private 
Poſſeſſion, but the common Meaſure 
of Commerce and Communication; 
and therefore it is not for any one to 
change the Stamp they are current in, 
nor alter the Ideas they are affixed 
to; or at leaſt, when there is a Ne- 
ceſſity to do fo, he is bound to give 
notice of ir. And therefore, 
© Fourthly, When common Uſe has 
lefr the Signification of a Word un- 
certain and looſe, or where it is to be 
uſed in a peculiar Senſe; or where 
the Term is liable to any doubtfulneſs 
or miſtake, 5 to be defined, 
and its Signification aſcertained. .._ 
Words ſtanding for Simple Ideas 
being not defrnable, their — 
= muſt. 


(r 
Sy nonymous Word. JSecondly, by 
naming a Subject, wherein that Sim 
ple Idea is to be found. Thirdly, By 
preſenting to the Senſes that Subject, 
which may produce it in the Mind, 
and make him actually have the Idea 
that Word ſtands for. brag wart 
r dete Idear that go to 
each Compoſition. This ought more 
eſpecially to be done in Mixed Modes 
belonging to Moralzty : ſince Defini- 
tion is the only way whereby the 
rope meaning of Moral Words can 
be known: and yet a way whereby. 
their preciſe meaning may be known 
certainly, and without leaving any” 
room for any. Conteſt about it. 


For the explaining the Signification 
of the Names of Subſtances, both the 
forementioned ways, vig. of Shew- 
ing, and Defining are requiſite in ma- 
ny Caſes to be made uſe of; their 
Names are beſt defined by their dead. 
ing Qualit ies, which are moſtly: Shape 
in Animals and Vegetables, and Colour 
in inanimate Bodies; and in ſome, 
n both 


1 


\ 
_ —_— 2 


| deas, which make 


tide) 


both rojerhier. Now "ry Nadhg 
Qualities are beſt made known by | 
- ſhewing, and can hardly be 
| known otherwiſe. The Shape 
will be but im- 
8 imprinted on the Mind by 

ords: the ſight of the Animals Joth : 
it much better. And the Idea of 
the 

to 1 


Horſe or Caſſowary 


particular Colour of Gold is not 


But becauſe many of the Simple Fa 
our Specifick 
Ideas of Subſtances, are Powers which 
lie not obvious to our Senſe in the 


Things, as they ordinarily appear ; 
therefore in the Signification of our 
Names of Subſtances, ſome part of 
the Signiſication will be better made 
known, by enumerating thoſe Simple 
Ideat, than in ſhewing the Subſtance 


it ſelf. For he that to the Zellou 


| ſhining Colour of Gold, got by lighe, 


1 


of 4 


t by any Deſcription of it, but 
only by ho p< frequent Exerciſe of the 
Eyes about it. The like may be ſaid 
of thoſe other Simple Ideat, peculiar 
in their Kind to any Subſtance, for 

which ogg Ideas there are no pecu- 
liar Names. 2 
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ſtanding for Tin 


55 155 afe Knswn 
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9 AP! g be expreſs” | 
Neg 1 Prints made e | 
e afie his avs, ſa 


e 5 
aa ſettle truer Fleas i Minds 
of ſevetal Thi robe, oe pate! the” 
ys in Ae Authors, than all the 5 

and laborious Comments of learn 
A Criticks. Naturalifts that treat of. 
Plants and Animals, haye found the” 


beneft of this way: abd he that con- 


| ſules them will find that he has a 


clearer Idea of Apium and Thex from a 

little Print of that Herb or Beaſt, than 

he could have from a long Definition 
K +. 


7 


1 6449 * 
5 of the Names of either of them; and 
| ono: doubt he would have of & trigil, 
and Siftrum, if inſtead of a e 
or Cymbal, which are the Engliſh 
Names Dictionaries render da by, 
ſmall Pictures 5 f beſe Inſtruments, 2 
they were in wg amongſt the Ancients. 
"ifthly, The laſt Rule that 1 ſhall- 
mention is, That in all Diſcourſes . 
wherein one Man pretends to inſtruct 
ot convince: another, he ſhould. uſe 
tde ſame Word, China the ſame 
Senſe ; if this were done (which no 
body can refule without great 17 79 5 0 | 
nuit y) many of the Books extant der | 
be ſpared; 5 0 of the Controver ies 
in Diſpute, would be at an end; ſeveral. 
of thoſe great Volumes ſwollen, with 
ambiguous Words, now uſed in one 
Senſe, and by and by in another, would 
ſhrink into a very narrow Com 
and many of the Philoſophers (to men- 
tion no other) as well as Poets 1 f 
9 be contained i in a W 
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and Reaſonings, has no other 
immediate Object but its own 


Ideas, which alone it does or can 


contemplate; it is evident that dur 
Knowledge is only converfant about 
them. Knowledge then ſeems to be 
nothing bur the Perception of the 
ConneQion and Agreement, or Diſa- 
greement and Repugnancy of any of 
our Ideas: Where this Perception is, 
there is Knowledge; and where it — : 
not, there tho We fancy, gueſs, o 
believe, yet we always come ſhort of 
 Knowleage. When we know that 
White i is not Black, what do we bür 


K 2 perceive 


perceive that theſe two Ideas do not 
ee? Or that the three Angles of a 


- 


Triangle, are equal to two Right 


ones; whny do wg more but perceive 


that Equality to two Right ones, does 


from the three Angles of a Triangle? 
But to underſtand a little more diſtinct- 
ly, wherein this Agreement or Diſa- 
greement conſiſts; we may reduce it all 
ro theſe four Sorts; Firſt, Identity 
or Drverſity ; Secondly, Relation; 


Ex Mence. 
fipſt Act of the Mind, t Ppercoius its 


Ideas ; and ſo far as it perceives them, 
to know each what it is, and thereby 
to perceive their Difference, that is, 
the ONE, not, to be the other: by this 
the Mind clearly perceives each Idea 
7 
is; and all diſtinct Ideas, to diſagree. | 
This it does without any Pains or De- 
duction, by its natural Power of Per- 

ception and. Niſtinction. This is what 
Men, of, Art have reduced to thoſe 
General, Rules, vis, Mbat is, is. _ 


to agree with it ſelf, and to be what it 


* — 


Thirdly, Cor eiſfænce; Fourthly, Real. 
I. Identity or Diverſity: Tis che 


— 


anch is inſeparable 


. 


— 


# 
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be, and not to be. 


diſagree. 


lative, and is nothing but the Per- 


ception of the Relation, between ay 


two Jadeus of what kind foever : that 
18, their n 
one with another in ſeveral ways the 


Mind takes of comparing them. 


3. The Third fort of Agreement or 


Diſagreement to 8 in our Ideas, 
0 


is Co-exiſfence, Non- co-exiſtence 


ro 
| t no Maxon 
can make a Man know it clearer, that 
Round is not Square, than the bare 
Perception of thoſe two Tdeas, which 
the Mind at firſt fight perceives to 


Diſagreement the Mind perceives in 
any of its Idar, may be called Re. 


Agreement or Diſagreement 


in the ſame Subject; and this belongs 


particularly to Subſtances. Thus When 


we 


this, that Fixedneſs, or a Power to 


remain in the Fire unconſumed, is an 
IJaea that always accompanies that 


particular ſort of 7eHownef*, ah 
r 22 


pronounce concerning Gold, that 
it is fixed, it amounts to no more but 


3 


%.. 


. Fuſibility, &c. which make our Com- 
plex Idea ſignified by the Word Gold 


# 


and real Exiſtence agreeing to any 
Idea. Within theſe. Four ſorts of 


( 2 I ) 
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4. The Fourth ſort is that of actual 


Agreement or Diſagreement, I ſuppoſe 


is contained all the Knowledge we 
have, or are capable of. For 


that 


: 


we know or can affirm concerning 


any Idea, is, that it is, or is not the 


ame with ſome other: As that Blue 


ic not Tellow. That it does, or does 


not co-exiſt with another in the ſame 


bas that or this Relation to ſome 
other Ideas: As that Two Triangles 
upos equal Baſes between two Pa- 
rallels are equal; or that it has a 


Subject: As that Iron is ſuſceptible 
5 14 ow 


of Magnetical Impreſſions : / 


real Exiſtence without the Mind: As 


That God is, 1 2 
I ̃ bere are ſeveral ways wherein the 
Mind is poſſeſs d of Truth, each of 


which is called Knowledge. Fir ſt, 


There is Actual Knowledge, when 

the Mind has a preſent view of the 
Agreement or D of 

its Ideas, or of the Relation they 


agreement of any of 


have 


(#5) 


have one with another. Frenz 2 5 
A Man is ſaid to know any Propoſi- 
tion, when haying once | evidently 
perceived the A cement. or Dilagree- 
ment of the Ideas whiereof it 7 
ſiſts, and ſo lodged it in bis M 
that wheneyer it comes to be _refli 
ed on again, the Mind aſſents to ir 
without Doubt or Heſitation, and is 
certain of the Truth of it. And this 
may be called Habitual Knowledge : 
And thus a Man may be 
all thoſe Truths which are 1 0 in 
den Memory, by @ foregoing, clear, 
and full Perception. 2554 1 
Of Habu Knowledge IT are 
two ſorts: The one is of ſuch Truths 

laid up in the Memory, as Whenever 
they occur to the Mind, it actually 
perceives the Relation Thar isberween 
"thoſe Tdeas. And this is in all thoſe 
Truths, where the Ideas themlelves, | 
0 an immediate view, diſcover their 
Agreement or Diſagreement one with 


an 


' whereof the Mind haying been con- 
vinced, it retaihs the Memory of the 
'Convidtion, without the Proofs.” Thus 


K 4 2 


another. The other is of ſuch Truths, 3 


” — > ant - . 
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Ba is now. x 1 deg. th hat 5 8 
| 1 if the 15 A pgles of a L 


ones, they will always be ſo. A 
hence he comes to be certain, that what 
was once true, is always true; hat 
Ideas, once agreed will 
and conſequently, what he once knew 
x0 be true, be wil 


62160 
a Man that remembers certain! , that 


. 9276 A Ut e P. mon ration, 


three "Angles of Triangle 
* 1 o two Right gnes, knows 
it to be true, when that Nemonſtrati- 
on is gone out of his Mind, and poſ- 
ſibly cannot be tecollected: But he 
Kilowd it in; a ai Spy wag 4 


bs l before ;. namely, not 
Ihre Fygation. of 9 7 interme 


the Agreement 55 


DE agreement of 285 ies! in the Propoſition 


angle were once equal to two Ri 


always, agree ; 


kn 
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be true, as log as he can W 


2 Ideas, which is the utmoſt Ligh 
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ther; we may call it Intuztzve 
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that he once Knew it. 
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of the Degrees 0 of fur Knewlethy. 
ILL our Knowledge 1 
the view the Mind has 
reateſt Certainty we are 
of: Tue different clearneſs op 
Kealeags 1 ſeems to lie in the di "A 
rent way of Perception the Mind has 
of the greement or Diſagree! met er 
7 of its. A . 40 11551 
hen the Mind perceives this K. 
reement or Diſagreement. of two 
deas immediately by th mſelves, 
without the Intervention of any o- 


ledge, in which Caſes the Mind pe: 
ceives the Truth, as the Eye does 
Light, only by being directed towards 
Thus the Mind . percei ves. e 

W bite is not Black, that Three a 
K 5 more 


(cabs); 


more than Two, and equal to One 
and Two. This part of Knowledge 

is irreſiſtible, and fike the bright Sun- 
ſhine, forces it ſelf immediately to 
be perceived as ſoon as ever the Mind 
turns its view that way. It is on this 
Intuition, that depends all the Cer- 
tainty and Evidence of our other 

Knowledge; which Certainty every 

one finds to be ſo great, that he can- 


not imagine, and therefore not require 


| 4 


% 4 
The next Degree of Knowledge is, 

Where the Mind perceives not this A- 
greement or Diſagreement immedi- 
Ately, or by the Saved 69 as it 


were of the Ideas, becauſe thoſe Ideas 


concerning whoſe Agreement or Diſa- 
greement the Enquiry is made, can- 
not by the Mind be ſo put together, 
48 to ſhew ir. In this Caſe the Mind 
is fain to diſcover the Agreement or 
Diſagreement which it ſearches, by the 
Intervention of other Ideas and this 
is that which we call Reaſoning: And 


thus if we would know the Agree- 
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went or Diſagreement in bigneſs, be- 


er the three Angles of a Triangle, 
DSS f ] and 
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aud td Righe? Angles 8 80 

by an immediate view, and compar 
them do it; becauſe the three Angles 
of a Triangle cannot be brought, at 


= 
"© . 


once, and bẽ compared with any other | 


5 
. 


one, or two Angles. And fo of 


the Mind has no Immediate or Intuit 


tive Knowledge. But we muſt find 
out ſome other Angles, to which the 
Kurse Angles of a Triangle bave,cquil- 
lity, arid finding thoſe equal ro two | 
Right ones, we come to know the 
equality of theſe three Angles to two 
Right ones. Thoſe intervening Ideas, 
which ſerve to ſhew the 3 
of any two others, are called Proofs. 
And where the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement is by this means plainly and 
clearly perceived, it is called Demon 
ftration. A quickneſs in the Mind 
to find thoſe Proofs, and to app! 7 
them right, is, I ſuppoſe, that w 34 
This Knowledge; tho! it be certain, 
is not ſo clear and evident as Iurutꝭů 


tive 1 e Fains An 
Attention, and ſteady Application of 
dA | K 6 " Tas Di- 


* . 


It require Pains and 1 5 


ebe culty. of Perc 
| = a. {54 5 can 
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gok; Ker 1 5 the Perception 

10 6h, Agrsewent pr Picgree men, 
there is no Knowledge produc'd: . By 
8055 9 that. every Step 
g . eee Know- 
% Ve Cain, 5 h ich ä 
Mind pexceivgs, there is no 
ied bur to. remember ib, 0 


C 


the ncerning which we 
enquire, 'Viſble and Certain. This 
Intuitive Percenrion of the Agree- 
ment or Di of the inter- 
mediate; Ideas in each Step and Pro- 
greſſion of the Nemonſtration; muſt 
alſo be exactly carried in the Mind; 
and a Man muſt be fure that no part is 
left out; whieb becauſe in long Deducti- 
ons, the Memory cannot eaſily rea; 
this Knowledge becomes more imper- 
fect than Iatuitiue; and 'Men' often 
anbraer en, for Demonſtrati- 
V 1. has hdd gonetally: e Ole |: 
ennie that Mafbematicis alone are 
of Demonſtrative Rory — 
Bur to have ſuch an Agreement or Dil 
agreemem as may be Iatuitively per- 
ceiv d, being as / E im imagine not the Pri- 
viledge oũ the {dear of Number Ex- 
tenſian and Figure alone; it ay 
pollibly be che wünd of due Method 
and Applicatihs in us, and not of ſuf 
ficient Evidence in Things, that De- 
monſtration has been thought to have 


a * do do in 6 
ledge. 
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| ledge. For in whatever Ideas N the 
Mind can perceive the Agreement or 
Diſagreement immediately, there it is 
_ capable of Intuitive Knowledge : And 
Where it can perceive the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, 
by an Intuitive Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement they have 
with any intermediate Ideas, there 
the Mind is capable of Demonſtra- 
tion, which is not limited to the Iaear 
of Figure, Number, Extenſion, or their 
Modes. The reaſon why it has been 
generally ſuppoſed to belong to them 
only, is becauſe in comparing their 
Equality or Exceſs, the Modes of 
Numbers have every the leaſt diffe- 
rence, very clear and perceivable: 
And in Extenſion, tho every the leaſt 
Exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the 
Mind has found out ways to diſcover 
the juſt Equality of two Angles, Ex- 
*tenfions, or Figures; and both, that 
- is, Numbers and Figures can be ſet 
down by viſible and Jaſtiog Marks 4 
But in other Simple Idea, whoſe 
Modes and Differences are made and 
counted by Degrees, and not Quanti- 
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roo ſubtile to be perceived, it is im- 
poſſible for us to have any exact Mea- 


(Cavs) 


ty, we have not ſo nice and accurate 
a Diſtinction of their Differences, as 


to pereeive or find ways to meaſure 


their juſt Equality, or the leaſt Diffe- 
rences. For thoſe other Simple Idea: 


being Appearances or Senſations pro- 
duced in us, by the Size, Figure, 
Motion, &c. of minute Corpuſcles 


ſingly inſenſible; their different De- 
r depend on the variation of 


ſince it cannot be obſerved by us in 
Particles of Matter, whereof each is 


ſures of the different Degrees of theſe 


Simple Ideas. T bus, for Inſtance, 


not knowing a what number of Parti- 


cles, nor what Motion of them is fit 


to produce any preciſe Degree of 
Whiteneſs ;_ we cannot demonſtrate 
the certain Equality of any two De- 
grees of Whiteneſ, becauſe we have 
no certain Standard to meaſure them 
by, nor means to diſtinguiſh every the 
leaſt Difference: the only help we 
have being from our Senſes, which in 
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Exiſtence 
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But where the Difference is ſo great 


: a8 to e in the Mind Ideas clear- 
ly diſtinct; there Ideas of Colours, 
as we ſee in different kinds, Blue and 
Ned (for inſtance) are as capable of 
Demonſtration, as Ideas of Number 
and Extenfion. What is here faid of 
Colours, I think, holds true in all Secon- 
dary Qualities. Theſe two then, In- 
tuition and Demonſtration, are the 
Degrees of our Knowledge + what- 
ever come ſhort of one of theſe, is 
but Faith or Opinion, not Lumb, 
at leaſt in all General Truths. There 
is indeed another Perception of the 
Mind emplo about the particular 
Finite Bei 15 
us, which going beyond robabil 
bat not reaching to either of the 
foregoing Degrees of Certainty, * 
under the Name of Knowledge. 
Nothing can be more certain, than 
chat the dex we receive from an Ex- 
ternal Object is in our Minds: This 
is Intuitive Knowledge ; but whe: 
ther we can thence certainly infer rhe 
Exiſtence of any thing without us, 
e to that Iden, is that 
whercof 


| of, knowledens: VIS eee 
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whereof ſome Men think there may 


bea _— becauſe Mea ma 
| N 4 in their Minds, 
hen web, 4 


evident that we are invincibly -conſci- 
ous to our ſelves of a different Per- 
ception, when we lock upon the u 
in che Day, and hink on it by Night; 
when, we act taſte Monm uma, 
or ſmell a Roſe, or only think on that 
8 =: —— I 9 —— 
Ma #9 the two. former forts of 
33 this alſa f the * | 

— ternal Objects, by that 
1 2 998 


onſci bom... 


$6548] entrance of 1geas from 


10 ati ve, and gen, 


conformable. to our 7 wing and that 


where our Ideas are clear and diſtinct, 
obſcure and confuſed, there our Know- 
ledge will be ſo too 50 anſwer, No- 

For eur Knowledge conſiſting in _ 
er- | 


ing. exiſts, no ſuah 8 
Object. affects their s Senſes, - But 'tis 
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Perception of the Agreement or Diſa. 
greement of any two Ideas; its Clear. 
neſs or Obſcurity conſiſts in the Clear. 
neſs or Obſcurity of that Perception, 
and not in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity 
of the Ideas themſelves. A Man (for 
inſtance) that has a clear Idea of the 
Angles of a Triangle, and of Equali- 
ty to two Right ones, may yet have 
but an obſcure Perception of their 
Agreement; and ſo have but a very 
obſcure Knowledge of it. But obſcure 
and confuſed Ideas can never produce 
any clear or diſtin Knowledge; be- 
cauſe, as far as any Ideas are obſcure 
TE EEE 

ver ive clearly , whether the 
agree or diſagree: or, to expreſs the 
ſame thing in a way leſs apt to be miſ- 
_ underſtood: He that hath not deter- 
_min'd ideas to the Words he uſes, 
_ cannot make Propoſitions of them, of 


whoſe Truth he can be certain. 
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ment of our Ideas, either by Intuit i- 
on, Demonſiration, or Sen 
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Of the Extent of Humane Know- 


ledge. 


cerning Knowledge, it follows 
zrſt, That we can have no Know- 


] "ROM what has been ſaid con- 


ledge farther than we have Ideas. 
. Secondly, That we have no Know- 
ledge farther than we can have Percep- 


tion of that Agreement or 


* 
1131 


arion. ' 
. Thirdly, We cannot have an Intui- 
tive Knowledge that ſhall extend it 
ſelf to all our Ideas, and all that we 


would know about them; becauſe we 


cannot examine and perceive all the 


Relations they have one to another, 1 


by Juxta · poſition, or an immedi- 
ate Compariſon one with another. 
Thus we cannot intuitiveiy perceive 
the equality of two Extenſions, the 
difference of whoſe Figures makes their 

N | _—_— 


(228 ) 
Parts  ancapable of an exact immediate 
Application. 

ourthly, Our Rational Knowledge 
cannot reach to the whole Extent of 
our Idea:; becauſe between two dif- 
ferent Ideas we would examine, we 


cannot always find ſuch Proofs as we 
can connect one to another, with an 


Intuitive Knowledge in all the parts 
of the Deduction. 

 £:ftbly, Seuſitiue Knowles ercach- 
ing no farther than the Exiſtence of 
Things actually preſent to our Senſes, 
is yet much narrower than either of 
the former. ' 1 10 4 

Sixthly, From all which it is evi- 


Zedge, comes not only ſhort. of the 
Reality of Thugs, but even of the 
Extent of our own Leas. We have 
the Ideat of a Sqwart, à Circle and 


vality, and perhaps ſhall never 
W to find a Circle equal to @ | 


Square. 


make. concerning the [deas we have, 


re vic. nn 


Relation, 


8 that the extent of our Know- 


+ The Afficmations or Negations we 
being reduced to the four Sortsubove- | 


bh 


Relatiun and Real Exiſence; I ſhall 
examine how far ous Raue e 
tends N theſee 
Firſt, As to Identity: aud Dor) 
ſity, our Intuitive; — is as 
far extended as our [deas themſelves: 
and 1 — wag 
which it does not ently 7 any 
Intuitive Knowledge;' perceive to: be 
what it is ander be: different from | 
e 4 1 th Agreem 
80 1 ben & 4 
Diſagreement of our Ideas in Coen. 
iſtence e in this our Knowledge is ve. 
ry ſhort, tho in this conſiſts the great 
eſt andi maſt» 1 of — 3 
Knowledge, concernin 
fe of pr packs — 
as I; have ſhewed, nothing but bertaĩuo 
Collections of —— Ideas, co-exifts : 
ing in one Suchfect, (ours Iden of 
Flame, for Inſtance, is a Od . 
luminous and moving #þward:) Whew: 
wa would know any thing: farthitr 
concernitig this or any other: ſort of 
Subſtances. Mat do we. but enquire 
what other Qualities: or Powers theſe 
E vrhich 
I 18 
I 


which d 
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is nothing elſe but to know what o- 
ther Simple Ideas do, or do not co- 
exiſt with thoſe that make up that 


Complex Idea. The reaſon of this 


is, becauſe the Simple Ideas which 


make up our Co 


them we would inform our ſelves 


about. Theſe Ideas being likewiſe 


for the moſt part Secondary Qualities 
ry, ye the ney na- 


lities of their minute or inſenſible 


Parts, or on ſomething yet more re- 


mote from our Comprehenſion; it is 


impoſſible we ſhould know which have 


a neceſſary Union, or Inconſiſtency 


one with another, ſince we know not 
the Root from whence they ſpring, 

| and Texture of 
Parts on which they depend, and from 


as «4 


* 


omplex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, have no viſible neceſſary 
Connection or Inconſiſtence with other 
Simple Ideas, whoſe Co- exiſtence with 


Beſides this, there is no diſcovera- 
ble Connection beet Seconda- 
_ ry Quality, and thoſe Primary Qua- 

liries ak depends on. We are ſo 
far from knowing what Figure, Size, 


_ (7 © 
or Motion produces (for Inſtance) A 
Tellow Colour, or Sweet Taſte, or 4 
Sharp Sound, that we can by no 
means conceive how any Size, Fi- 
gure, or Mat ion on. polling 2 
Taſte, or Sound wharipeyer ; and there 
is no conceivable Connection between 
the one and the other. r 44 hive 
Our Knowledge therefore of Co- 
exiſtence reaches little farther than 
Experience. Some few indeed of the | 
Primary Qualities have a neceſſatx 
Dependence, and viſible Connection 
one with another: As Figure neceſ- 
farily ſuppoſes, Extenſion, receiuing 
or. communicating Mation by Impulſe, 
lup 
exi 


zoſes Solrdzty.. But Qualities co- 
iſtent in any Subject, without this 
Dependence and Connection, cannot 
certainly be known to co- exiſt any . 
farther, than Experience by our Senſes 
informs us. Thus, tho upon trial we 
7 find Gold Yellow, Weighty, Mallea- 


> ble, Fuſible and Fixed, yer becauſe 
; none of theſe have any evident De- 
> pendence, or neceſſary Connection 
0 with the other; we cannot certainly 
. = Fe. 2 know, | 


by 
As to Lace 


each kind is 5 io any 5 
excludes all 
ſtante; one Subject cannot have r 
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a FO creed any” Eber c thts che 


ate, the Fifth will be there ulſb, og 
highly* probable” ſoever it Way be: 

But the higheſt Degree of Pyubabili. 
79; amoumts not to Certuinry; with - 
ont which(there cam be ob wel how. 


d; 
ived, but either 


and it cannot be 


in Particular Subjects, by the obſer. 


vation of our Senſes; or & genera 
the neceſſary Congectio "of the" 
[eas themſelves. in 14, TE WE 


atibility,” or Repug: 
nancy to Coexiſtence, we may know 


that avy Subjecł can have of each fort” 


of Pm, Qualities, but one i- 
cular at 2 One e kgs! | 


te; atid' fo'of ſenſible Tileas 
i1lizr to each Senſe: Fot whatever 


1 


er of that'fort: For la- 2 


Hul, or 1200 Colour at tlie ſatme Ane! 
e ene of Subſtances which, 


a great part of our E Enquiries" 


| — as and arè no inconſidèera- 


dle Branch of our Knowiedge: Our 
Oak | Knowledge 


: For this Co: eKiſtertce can be 
| no further known, than it is 
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Knowledge as to theſe reaches little 


farther than Experience; becauſe they 
conſiſt in a Texture and Motion of 


Parts, which we cannot by any means 
come to diſcover; and I doubt whe- 


ther with thoſe Faculties we have, 


we ſhall ever be able to carry our ge- 


neral Knowledge much farther in this 


part. Experience is that which in 
this part we muſt depend on; and it 
were to be wiſhed that it were more 
improved: we find the Advantages 
ſome Mens generous pains, have this 


way brought to the ſtock of Natural 
Knowledge. And if others, eſpecial - 
ly the Philoſophers by Fire who pre- 
tend to it, had been fo wary in their 
Obſervations, and ſincere in their Re- 
ports, as thoſe who call themſelves 
hilofophers. ought to have been: our 
acquaintance with the Bodies here 


about us, and our inſight into their 
Powers and Operations had been yet 
much greater.. . 


ment or Diſagreement of our Ideas 
in any other Relation: This is the 
largeſt field of Knowledge, and it is 


L * 


As to the Third Sort the Agree- . 


3 3s * 
1 5 7 * 
. 9. © I” f 
. * # + — 
* 
S 
a - 
- — mu ˙ 
n 


of Algebra. cannot imagine the Won - 
ou in this kind, are to be done by 


5 not eaſ 
1 believe, that the Ideas of-@ 


and that other, and perh 


ful parts. of Contemplation; 
_ afford: us C 


and domineer 


Evie in Power, Goodneſs, and Wiſ⸗ 


and on whom we 
Aaea of our Sefves, as under 


= traded 


— 


| hard to determine how. far it may ex 
tend. This part 


. Sagacity in finding intermediate Ideas 5 
that 


depending on our 


may ſhew the Habitudes and Re- 
lations of Ideas; It is an hard matter 
to tell when we are at an end of ſuch 
Diſcoveries. They that are ignorant 


and what farther 1 
pt Helps, advantagious. to other 
s of Knowledge, the Sagacious 
ind of Man may yet find: out, it is 
y to determite. Tbis at leaſt 


Ovements 


are not thoſe alone that are c 
of Demonſtration and ieee 7 
more uſe- 
would 


ertainty; if Vices, Paſſions, 
ing Intereſt; did not op- 


| wm or mags Endeavours of this 


werf he Idea of a 3 3 


dom, whoſe Workmanſhip we are, 


and the 


—— : 


| wp * * 2 
Nn * 3 * 1 * 
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ſary | Conſequences 


be perceived as well as th 
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rational Creatures; would 1 0 
rati 22222 


if duly \ conſidered, aſſord | 
Jinks of our Duty, and Rules! of 
Attion , as might place Morality 
among the Sciences” e of Ie 
monſtration : wherein I EE | 
from Prinpiples as' Incammeſtable as 
thoſe of rhe Mathomatichs, by nedef- | 
the meaſure If 

Right and Wrong 1 be made out, 
ro any one that will apply himſelf 
with the ſame Indifferency and Atten- 
tion to the One, as he does tothe. 
Other of theſe Sciences. The Rel 
tions of other Modes may cerrinly 
of Num- 
ber and Extenſion. WW; here: there: 4 5 
mo Property, there is u inyu 
a Propoſition as certain as ab og 


monſtration in Buclid: forthe e 


of Property being a to 
thing; Tk * Taea of dete 
ing the invaſion or Wel of that 


Right. It is evident that theſe Tdede 


being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe Nümes 
annexed" to them, I can ds eettai I 


that aT 1 1 I en 5 
| L 2 gion! 


a” o 
— 


know chis Prepoſltion t de ue, s 7 


— 
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* 


 wernment alls alſolute Liberty. 


eſtabliſhment-of Society upon certain 
Rules or Laws which require Confor- 


Whatever he pleaſes, 1 am as capable 
"of being. certain of the Truth of this 


Propoſition, as of any in Mathema- 


= What: has given the advantage to 
the Ideas of Quality, and made them 
Fthonght more capable of Certainty and 
Demonſtration, is. 
Firſt, That they can be repreſented 
by ſenſible Marks, which have a 
nearer Corteſpondence with them, than 


any Words or Sounds. Diagrams 
dawn on Paper, are Copies of the 


Iueas, and not liable to the uncertain- 


ty that Words carry in their Signifi- 
cation, But we have no ſenſible Marks 
that reſemble our Moral Ideas, and 
nothing but Words to expreſs them 


by Which tho',! when written, they 
remain the ſame; yet the Ideas they 


ſtand for, may change in the ſame 


2 ®.. 
* | a t 
1 i 
14 


20 tus riglit ones.” Again, No Go. 
The Idea of Government: being the 


mity to them; and the Idea of Abſo- 
tute Liberty, being for any one to do 


Man; 
and 


D nn. a. ̃ mutti © oo «a4 
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OE . 
and it is very ſeldom that they are nee 
different in different Pertſons. 

Secondly, Moral Ideas are com- 
monly more complex than Figures: 
whence theſe two Inconveniences fol- 
low: Firſt, That their Names are of 
more uncertain Signification; the pre- 
ciſe collection of Simple Ideas they 
ſtand for, not being ſo eaſily agreed 
on, and ſo the ſigu that is uſed for 
them in Communication always, and 
in Thinking often, does not ſteadily 
carry with it the ſame Idea. Second- 
, The Mind cannot eafily retain 
thoſe preciſe Combinations ſo exactly 


and perfectly as is neceſſary; in the- 


examination of the Habitudes and 
Correſpondencies, Agreements or Dif- 


agreements of ſeveral of them one 


with another, eſpecially where it is to 
be judged of by long Deductions, 
and the Intervention of ſeveral other 


Complex Ideas, to ſnew the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of two temote 


Ones. | 


Now one part of theſe: Diſadvan- 
tages in Moral Ideas, which has made 
them be thought not capable of De- 

| L 3 monſtration, 


down that collection of Simple Ideas 


Preſent them ſelves to our Senſes. 
From what has been ſaid we may 


Want of gear; 
_adiſcoyerable Connection between the 
 Tdeas we have; Thirdly, Want of 
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good meaſure 
be remedied by Definitions, ſetting 


which every term ſhall ſtand for, and 
then uſing the Terms ſteadily and 
conſtantly for that preciſe Collection. 
As to the Fourth fort of Know- 
ledge, vis. of the real actual Ex- 
iſtence of Things, we have an Imtur- 
d Knowledge of our own E xi 


of the Exiſtence of God; and a Jen. 
Native 3 the Oc jeciſs that 


diſcover the Cauſer of our Ignorance, 
which are chiefly theſe Three; Fist, 
Setonalh, Want of 


tracing and examining our Ideas. 


Frinſt, There are ſome things we 
are ignorant of for want of Ideas. 


All the Simple Idear we have, are 


. confined to the obſervation of our 
Senſes 5 and the operations of .our 
:own Minds, that we are conſcious of 


in our Selyes. What other Ideas it is 


£1043 | poſſible 


K 7 
-poſſible other Creatures may have, 
by the affiſtance of other Senſes and 
Faculties more or perfecter than we 
have, or different from ours, it is _=_ | 
for us to determine; but to fa 
think, there are no ſuch, beca 0 
conceive nothing of them, is no bet - 
ter an Argument, than if a blind Man 
ſhould be poſitive in it, that there was 
no ſuch thing as Sight and Colours, 
becauſe he had no 3 of Idea of 
any ſuch thing. What Faculties there- 
fore other Species of Creatures have 
to penetrate into the Nature and in- 
moſt Conſtitutions of Things, we know 
not. This we know, and certainly 
find, that we want other views f 
them, beſides thoſe we have to make 
diſcoveries of them more perfect. The 


Intellectual and Senſble World are 
in this 


Which we fee of either of them, hold 

no proportion with chat we ſee not; 
and w atſbeyer we can reach with 
our Eyes, or our Thoughts of either 


of them, is but a point, almoſt OS 
in 0 COAL of the reſt. | 


Ke: | Another 


perfectly alike, that the Parts 


109) - 

Another great cauſe of Iguorance, 
| is the want of Ideas that u are ca- 
Palle of. This keeps us in ignorance 
| of Things we conceive capable of be- 
| ing known. Bulk, Figure and Moti- 


1 
= 
f 
f 


on we have Ideat of: yet not know- 
ing what is the particular Bulk, Mo- 
tion and Figure of the greateſt part 
| of the Bodies of the Uniyerſe, we 
ate ignorant of the ſeveral Powers, 
Efficacies and ways of Operation, 
whereby the effects we daily ſee, are 
| 8 Theſe are hid from us in 


bome things, by being 700 Remote, in 
others by being Zoo Minute. 
| When we conſider the yaſt diſtance 


of the known and viſible parts of the 
| World, and the reaſons we have to 
[ think that what lies within our Ken, 
1 is but a {mall part of the immenſe U- 
niverſe; we all then diſcover an 
huge Abyſs of Ignorance. What are 
the particular Fabricks of the great 
Maſſes of Matter, which make up the 
| whole ſtapendious frame of corporeal 
| Beings, how far they are extended, 
and what is their Motion, and how 
| continued, and what influence they 
| 

| 


have 
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have upon one another, ate cone 
templations that at firſt glimpſe our 
Thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we 
confine our Thoughts to this littie 
Canton, I mean this Syſtem of u 


Sun, and the groſſer Maſles of Mats 


ter that viſibly move about it; What 


ſeveral ſorts of Vegetables, Animals, 
and Intellectual corporeal: Beings, in- 


finitely different from thoſe of our 


little ſpot of Earth, may probably be 
in other Planeta, to the knowledge 
of which, even of their outward Ei- 
gures and Parts, we can no way ab» 


rain, whilſt we are confined to- this. 


NE 


\ 


Earth, there being no naturah means. 


either by Senſation. or Reflection, to 
convey their certain Idaas into our 
Minds ? * 5 


niverſe, no leſs concealed: from n 
by their Minuteneſo. Theſe inſenſible 


Corpulcles being the active parts. f 


Matter, and the great inſtruments 6 


Nature, on which depend all their 
Secondary Qualities and Operations, 


our want of - preciſe diſtinct Idens: s 
their Primary Qualities, keeps: us in 


L 5 incurable: 


fe ro know about them. Did we 
know the Mechanical Affections of 
Rhubarb and Opium, we might as ea- 


(242) 
ce of what we de- 


fly account for their Operations of 


Purging or 1 ag Sleep, as a Watch- 


Maker can for the Motions of his 


Watch. - The diſſolving of Silver in 


Aqua Fortis, or Gold in Ne- 


| a, and not Vice versd, would be 


then perhaps no more difficult to 
know, than it is to a Smith, to un- 


will op why the turning of one Key 
W 


x Lock, and not the turn- 
ing of another. But whilſt we are 
deſtirute of Senſes, acute h to 
diſcover the minute Particles of Bo- 


dies, and to give us Ideas of their 


Mechanical Affections, we muſt be 


conkent to be ignorant of their Pro- 


derries and Operations; nor can we 
be afſured- about them any farther, 
than ſome few Trials we make, are 


able to reach: bur whether they will 


ſucceed again another time, we can- 
Tot be. certain. This hinders our cer- 
of Univerſal Truths 
concerning Natural Bodies: and our 

Reaſon 


| 6 „ 
Reaſon carries us herein very little 
beyond Pattiealar Matters of Fact. 
And therefore” 1 am apt to doubt, 
wo how far ſoever Human ——4 
advance uſeful and Experime. 
i Philoſophy in Phyſical Things, 
yet Sriemi ea will ſtill be out of our 
reach; betauſe we want perſect and 
adequate eur of thoſe very Bodies 
"which are neareſt to us and woſt au 5 
der our Command. 517010 = 
This at firſt fight ewe w bow 
proportionate our Knowledge is to che 
"whoſe extent even of Maverial Be- 
ings: to Which, if we add the Con- 
Jeration of that" infinite nutuber of 
Vpirite that may be, and probably are, 
which are yet more remote from out 
Knowledge, whereof we have no cog - 
"nizance: * we thall find-this' cauſe of 
Iꝑnorance, conceal from us, in an im- 
fa Obſcuriry; almoſt the whole 
44 World: a greater certain- 
ly and a more beautiful World than 
the material. For Pare ſome very 
" few Talea of Spirit, we ger from our | 
own Mind by Reflection, and from: 
| "thence the beſt we can collect, of the 
| _ LS. © HY. 


LES vs. as. A. moe. , ES at. BE, 4 


PF 


as of the Exiſleuce of other 8 wi 


Natures, States; Powers,. and ſeveral 
Conſtitutions „ Wherein they 9 


Perties, we are under an abſolute Ig - 


between thoſe Ideas we have; where 
we want that, we are utterly. incapa- 


ledge; and are as in the former Caſe, 
leſt only to Obſer vation and Expe- 
riment. Thus the Mechanical Af 
fections of Bodies, having no Affinity 


6244 'Y "Y 
Father of all | Spiries, the Anthor of / A 
them, and us, and all Things: w C 
have no certain Information, fo os 


= 


but by Revelation: much leſs have 
we ditina- Tdeas. of their dieren 


on ſoy, one from another, and | 
And. therefore in what con- 
— 4 their different Species and Pro- 


norance. 
The Second. Cauſe. of Ignorance. is: 
the Went | of. diſtoverable Connexion 


ble of Uxzverſal and Certain Know- 


at all with the Ideat they produce in 
us. we can have no diſtinct Know- 
ledge of ſuch Operations beyond our 
Experience; and can reaſon no other- 
wiſe about them, than as the Effects 
or Appointment of an Iufinitely Wiſe 
6 Azgent. 


| Re - 


The Operation of our Minds upon 
our Bodies, is as unconceivable. How 
any Thought ſhould produce a Mo- 
tion in Body, is as remote from the 
Nature of our Idea, as how any Bo 
ſhould produce any Thought in the 
Mind. Thar it is lo, if Experienes 
did not convince us, the Conſidera- 
tion of the Things themſelves, would 
never be able in the leaſt to diſcover 
to us. fps 


- 
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tain Relations, Habitudes, and Con- 
nexions, ſo viſibly included in the Na- 


ture of the Ideas themſelves, that we 
cannot conceive them ſeparable from 
them by any Power whatſoexer: In 
and Univerſal Knowledge. Thus the 
Idea of a. Right. lin d Triangle, ne- 
ceſſarily carries with it an Equality 
of its. Angles to two. Right ones. But 
the Coherence and Continuity of the 
Parts of Matter; the Production of 
Senſation in us, of Colours and 
Seunds, &c. by Impulſe, and Motion, 


being 


being fuch wherein we can diſcover 
no natural Connexion with any Idea: 
we _ we —— but aſcribe them 
to the arbitrary Will and good Plea- 
The Things that we obſerve con- 
ſtantly ro proceed regularly, we may 
Lonciude to att by a Law fer them; 
but yet by a Law that we know not; 
whereby, tho' Cauſes work ſteadily, 

and Effects conſtantly flow from 
them; yet their Connexions and De- 
pendencies being not diſcoverable in 
-our Teas, we can have but an expe- 
8 nmental Knowlege bf them. Several 


notice of our Sener, of which we 
have ſo far Sen/i#ive Knowledge. But 
'the Cauſes, Manner, and Certainty of 
"their Production, we wut for the 
foregoing Reaſons be coment-ro be 
ignorant of. Tn theſe we can go no 
-farther than particular Experience in- 
forms us of Matter of Fact, and by 
Anaulogy, gueſs what Effects the like 
Bodies are upon other Tryals like to 


Produce. But as to perfect Science 
of Natural Bodies (not ro mention 
N Spiritual. 


Eſtects come every Day within the 
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7er Spiritual Beings) we are, Ithink; fo 
4s far from being capable of any ſuch 
m thing, chat I conclude it wo 1 0 


a- ſeel ade in 101 5 
5 The Third Cauſe of Ignorance is 
n- our Want of tracing thoſe Ideas we 


y have, ot may have; and finding out 
; thoſe intermediate Ideat which "way 


7 ſhew us what Habitude of A 
„ or Diſagreement they may have 2 
m ih another: and thus many are. ig- 
8 norant of Mathematical Truths, for 
n want of application in enquiring, exa - 
>. mining, and by due 95507 dee 
il thoſe ... , en 
e 1 Hicherto we have 1 the 
e n of our Knowledge; in reſpect 
t of the feveral forts of Beings that are. 
f © There is another Extent of 1 it, in re- 
o deſerve to be conſider'd; ; am in: 


- 

5 this regard dur Knowledge follows 
i the Nature of our Ideas. It the Ideas 
| 


are AbſiratF, whoſe Agreement or 
Diſagreement we perceive, our Know- 
ledpe is Univerſal. For what is 


. known of ſuch general Taras, will be 
Itmerae of every particular thing in which 
3 y that 9 
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that Eſence, that is, that Abſtract 
| Taea is to be found: And what is 
once known of ſuch Ideas, will be 
perpetually, and for ever true. Sa 
that as to all general Knowledge, we 
muſt ſearch and find it only in our 
own Minds: and it is only the exa- 
mining of our oun Ideas, 2 that , fur- 
niſhes us with that. Truths belong: 
ing to Eſſences of Things (that is, 
to Auſtrabi Ideas) are Eternal, and 
are to be found out by the Contem- 
plation only of thoſe Eſfences; as the 
Exiſtence of Things is to be known 
only from Experience. But I ſhall 
fay more of this in the following 
Chapters, where I ſhall ſpeak of Ge- 
neral, and Real. Koowletee 
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Of the Reality of our Knowledge. 
J Doubt got but my Reader by this 
time, may be apt ro think that I 


have been all this while only build- 
i *** 
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is by this way as certain Knowl 
and as much Truth, as that a Square 


the Reality of Things? 


tended, our moſt ſerious Thougbts 


2” 
ing a Caſtle;in the Air; and be ready 


to object, If it be true, that all Know- 


ledge lies only in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
our own Ideas, the Viſions of an En- 


thufiaſt, and the Reaſonings of a So- 


ber Man will be equally Certain: It 


is no matter how Things are, ſo a 


Man obſerve but the Agreement of 
his own Imaginations, and talk con- 

formably, it is all Truth, all Certain- 
ty. That an Harpy is not a Cent aun, 


is not a Circle. But of what uſe is all 


this Knowledge of Mens own Imagi- 


nations, to a Man that enquires after 
| L if our 
Knowledge of our 7deas/ ſhould ter- 
minate in them, and reach no farther, 
where there is ſomething farther in- 


would be of little more uſe, than the 
Reveries of a crazy Brain. But 1 
hope, before I have done, to make it 
evident, that this way of Certainty 
by the Knowledge of our own Ideas, 

I; | goes 
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goes a little farther than bare Imagi- 
nation: And that all the Certainty of 
general Traths a Man has, lies in no- 
thing elſe but this Knowledge of our 

Ti evident that the Mind knows 0 

not Things immediately, but by the e 

Intervention of the Idea, it has of i 

t 

j 

| 


them. Our Knowledge therefore is 
real, only ſo far as there is a Confor- 
mity between our Ideas, and the re- 
ality of Things. But how flrall we 
new when our Ideas agree with 7 
Things themſelves? I auſwer, There I 
be Two orte of. Ideas that we ma 
be affured agree with Things: The 
rey £5109 045 $6417 HAV. 07 2009 
Firſt, Simple Ideas; which ſince 
the Mind can by no means make to 
it ſelf, muſt be the Effet of Things 
operating upon the Mind in a natural 
. way; and producing therein thoſe 
Perceptions, which by the Will of our 
Maker, they are ordained and adapt- 
ed to. Hence it follows, that Simple 
Ideas are not Fictions of our Fancies, 
but the natural and regular Producti- 
ons of Things without us, really ope- 
* rating 


* 
* 
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rating upon us; which carry. with 


of Whiteneſs, as it is in the Mind, 


| Except thoſe of Subſtances, being 
_ chetypes of the Minds 6wn* making, 


M Fa 7 Ag a 


not deſigued to 
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them all the Conformity our State re- 
quires, which is to repreſent Thi 
under thoſe Appearances they are 


red to produce in us. Thus the Ten 


Faw! anſwers that Power which is 
Body to produce it there. And 
mity 1 our Simple 
Laas and the Briſtence of Things s 
1 for real Knowledge. 
Seconaly, All our Complex Tees, 
Ar. 


and not referred to the Exiſtence of 


- Things as to their Originals, cannot 
Want any Conformity neceſſary” to 


real Knowledge. For that Which is 


bois it ſelf,” can never be 12 


Repreſentation. Here the Tatar 
7 — lves are confidered as Arche 
types, and Things no otherwiſe re- 
garded, than as they are conformable 
to them. Thus the Mathematicray 
confiders the Truth and Pro 
belonging to a RefFangle or Circle 
only; as they are Ideas in his own 
Mind, 


( 252 ) bf 
Mind, which poſſibly he never found 
exiſting Mathematically, that is, pre- 
ciſely true: yet his Knowledge is not 
only Certain, but Real; becauſe Real 
Things are no farther concern'd nor 
intended to be meant by any ſuch 
— cog he as Things really a- 
gree to thoſe Archetypes in his Mind. 
It is true of the Idea of a Triangle, 
that its three Angles are equal to 
two Right ones; It is true allo of a 
Triangle where · ever it Exiſts: What is 
true of thoſe Figures, that have barely 
an Ideal Exiſtence in his Mind, will 
hold true of them alſo, when they come 
to have a Real Exiſtence in Matter. 
Hlence it follows, that Moral Know- 
ledge is as capable of Real Certainty 
as Mathematicks. For Certainty being 
nothing but the Perception of the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of our J. 
deas, and Demonſtration nothing but 
the Perception, of ſuch Agreement by 
the intervention of other Ideas; our 
Moral Ideas as well as Mathematical, 
being Archetypes themſelves, and fo 
Adequate or Complete Ideas, all the 
Agreement or Dogzen we _ 
WY 4 7 ; nd. 


7a ſtra 


and their Relations one to anoth 


n e the Names of the 
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find in them, will produce Rea? | 


een as well as in Mathemati- 
cal Figures. That which is requiſite 
to make our Knowledg Certain, 
is the clearneſs of our Idear; and that 
which is required to make it Real, — 
that they anſwer their Archetypen. 

But it will here be ſaid, That if Mo- 
ral Knowledge be placed in the:Cons 
templation of our own Moral Ideas; , 
and thoſe be of our own making, 
ange Notions will there be of 
ice and Temperance ? What Con- 

on of Virtues and Viren, if eve 


he may make what {deas: of hens 


be pleaſes? I Anſwer, No Confuſion 
nor Diſorder at all, in the Things 


themſelves, nor the R about 
them, no more than there Would be 
a Change in the Properties of Figures, 


f 


a Man ſhould make a Triangle with 
four Corners, or a Trapezium: with 
four Right Angles; that is, in plain 


Figures, 4 by one Name, 
which is called ordinarily by another. 
The Ee of Name will indeed art 

firſt | 
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firſt diſturb him, who knows not what 
laea it ſtands for: but as ſoon as the 
Figure is drawn, the Conſequences and 
Juſt the ſame is it in Moral Know: 
ledge: Let a Man have the Idea of 
taking from others, without their 
_ Conſent, what they are juſtly poſleſ- 


ſied of, and call this Juſtice if he 


pleaſes; he that takes the Name here, 
without the Idea put to it, will be 
miſtaken by joyning another Idea of 
his own to that Name; but ſtrip the 
Idea of that Name, or take it ſuch as 
it is in the Speakers Mind; and the 
ſame Things will agree to * as if 
you calbd it Injuſtice. © 
One thing we are to take notice of, 
That where God, or any other-Law- 
maker, has defined any Moral Names, 
there they have wu ales Effence of 
that Speczes to which that Name be- 
longs: And there it is not ſafe to ap- 
ply,” or uſe them otherwiſe. But in 
other — wn it is bare Impropriety of 
2 la; +4 them contrary to 
— common U 8 vp the 9. TOY 
_ are uled'i in. 


2 


e 
which we refer to Archetypes without 
us, may differ from them, and ſo our 
Knowledge about them may come ſhort 
of being Real: and ſuch are our Ideas 
from ſomething, that does or has ex- 
iſted, and not be made up of Ideas 
arbitrarily put together, without any 
real Pattern. Herein therefore is 
founded the reality of our Knowledge 
concerning Subſtances , that all qur 
Complex Ideas of them muſt be ſuch, 
and iuch only, as are made up of ſuch 
Simple ones, as have been dilcovered 
to co-exiſt in Nature. And our Ideas 


| being thus true, tho not perbaps very 

5 — Copies, are the Subjects of 

" Real Knowledge of them. Whatever 
„ Ia we have, the Agreement we find 

if they have with others will be Know. 


ledge. If thoſe Ideas be Abſtract, it 
„ will be General Knowledge: Bur to 

| make it Real concerning Subſtances, 
If the Ideas muſt be taken from the teal 
o Exiſtence of Things. Where · ever 
y rherefore,we perceive: the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of our Jueac, there 


_ 
1 
is Certain Knowledge: and where- 

ever we are ſure thoſt Ideas agree 
with the reality of Things, there is 
certain" Real Row e 
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/ Truth in General. 


Rub in the proper import of 
dhe Word, ſignifies the joining 
or ſeparating of Sigus; as the Things 
ſignified by them, do agree or diſagree 

one with another. The joining or ſe- 

parating of Signs, is what we call 

— ; 1o that Truth propetly 
belongs only to Propoſitions; where- 
of there are Two ſorts, Mental and 

Verbal,” as there are Two forts of 

Signs commonly made uſe of, Ideas 

„ OH oY, 

- Tis difficult to treat of Mental Pro- 

poſitions without Verbal: becauſe in 

ſpeaking of Mental, we maſt: make 
uſe of Fords, and then they become 

Verbal. Again; Men * 

85 * 


| 
; 
a 
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het” 

Ne e e e 
the Subje& of their Ailan h 24 
taitis in it Cape kent. Ne ltave 
e 

ee 


1 7 aw, [28 Wen, 2 , 
c F put the Nume for the 


pot begs for the moſt part coho 
a_—_ k aid *undereritiivied ; 
we Ac N rer therhſeferz, | 
a bing mo ha, ae cr | 

td reader de pur to dur 
Thovgfirs; than pure Te, and fo 
we make uſt of theſc Yorks inden 
of the Tatas themſelves, even when 


ve would Metitare'atrd Reaforr with: - 


ir dur cles, and male racit” Mental 
Py E * 
- 290 Nm —— objere ri for of 
ors, that we of 
making: * Propeſitions 


W herein 
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gs are put together, or ſepar ated, by A 
IE | lying or Judging of 

their Agreement or Diſagreement. Se- 

condly, Ferbal Propoſitions, which, 
are Words: put together; or ſeparated, 
in Altirmapiye or Negative:Scntences:, 

So that Propoſition-conliſts. in joining 

or ſeparating;Signs: and Trulbh con- 

ſiſts in putting together, or ſeparating 
theſe Signs according as the Things 

ee or diſagree. NN 
as Knowledge may 


* 
— 


4 


the Mind, perce 


they ſtand for ag 
Truth as well 8 K. 
well come under the Diſtinction of 
Verbal and Real; That being only 
Verbal Truth, wherein Terms are 
Joined, ageording to the Agreement o. 
for, without regarding whether our 
Iaeas are ſuch as really have or are 
capable of having an Exiſtence in Na- 
ture. But then it is they contain Real 
Truth, when theſe Signs arc joined, 
as our Ideas agree; and when our 
T1deas are ſuch as we know, are capa- 
ble of having an Exiſtence in Nature; 
which in Subſtances we cannot know, 
but by knowing that ſuch haye ex- 


88 iſted. 


14 4 
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Truth is the mar ene in 
Forde the Agreement or Di 


of Ideas, as it is. Falſbodd is the 
marking down in Words the 


ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, other- 


wiſe than it is; and fo far as theſe 
Ideas thus marked by Sounds, agree 


to their Arehetypes, ſo far only js the 


Truth Real. The Knowledge of this 
Truth conſiſts in knowing what Ideas 


the Words ſtand for, and the. Percep- 
tion of the Agreemement or Diſagree? 


ment of thoſe Ideas, According as it is | 


marked by thoſe Words. 
Beſides Truth taken in the ſuicd 

gSenſe before mentioned, there are o- 

ther ſorts of Truths: As, Rarſt;, Ma- 


ral Truth, which is ſpeaking Things 


according to the Pe 


waſion of our 
own Minds. Secondly, n 


Truth, which is nothing but the Rea 


Exiſtence: of 1 conformable to 


the Ideas to which we haye. annerad 
their Names. 2 55. 


Theſe 9 of Truth 8 
thas having been before taken notice 
of, or not 4 __ ro our preſent 


apo, 


8 * 4 
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| Basen Pry zoms, their 
a i HWP, and Ker 


F HE TE. prevailing Ouſfoa of uſing of afiag 
n dns, even when 
Men chink and reaſon wirhin their 
own Breaſts; makes the Confideration 
_ of Words and Propoſitions fo necef- 

ary a part of the*Freatiſe-of | Know- 
ledge, that it is very bard to ſpeak 
intelſigibly of che one, wichout ex- 
the other. And ſince Gene. 
ru Truths, which wirh Reaſon are 
moſt ſouphr after, can never be well 
made known, aud are ſeldom appre- 
hended, but as conceived and expreſ- 
ſed in Words; it is not ou of our way 
in the Examination of our ow Know- 
edge, to enquire into the Truth and 
2 of of Dainorſe * 

ut 


a. K 7 727 


Fa © 
But it muſt be obſerved, that Certain: 
ry is twofold; Certainty af Trah,: 
and Certainty of Knowleage.: ' 
Certainty-of Truth is, hen Words 
are ſo. put together in Prapoſctians, as 
exactly to» expreſs the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the Iaeat they ſtand 
for; as really it is. Certainty of 


' Knowledge, is to perceive the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of Iuent as ex- 
preſſed in any Propoſitions. This we 
uſually call Kzowmg, or being Certain 


f of the Truth of any Prop ſition. 9 


No {becauſe we catmor be cenam 
of the Truth of any Genta Projie-' 


Bounds and (Extent uf the Meci irs” 
Terms ſtand for; it is naceſſay w 
ſhould know the Eſfence of each Spe- 


erer ln 


under each Term: whichiir is e 


cies, which is that which :conftitares 
and bounds it. This in all Semple 
Ideas and Modes is not bard to do: 
for in theſe the Real and Nominal 
Eſſence being the fame, there can be 
no doubt how far the Specier emonds, 
or what Things are comprehendei 


are all: that have an exaQiConformity 


22 with 


1 

with the Idea it ſtands for, and no 
other. But in Subſtances, wherein a 
Real Eſſence, diſtinct from the No. 
minal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, and 
bound the Species, the Extent of the 
general Word is very uncertain ; be. 
cauſe not knowing this Real Eſſence, | 
we cannot know what is, or is not of 
that Species, and conſequently what 
may, or ay not with un be af. 
5 1 of it. 
Hence we may ſee that the Names 
| of Subſtances, when made to ſtand for 
Species, ſuppoſed to be conſtitued by 
Neal Effences,' which we know nor, 
are not capable of conveying Certain- 
ty to the Underſtanding. Of the 
Truth of General Propoſitions wade 
up of ſuch Terms, we cannot be ſure. 
For how can we be ſure that this or 
that Quality is in Gola, for Inſtance, 
when we know.not what: is, or is not 
Gold; that is, what has, or has not 
the Real Eſſence of Gold, whereof 
we have no Idea at all. On the other 
fide, the Names of Subſtances when 
made uſe of for the Complex Ideas 
Men have in their Minds; tho''they 
11 LITE carry 


W 


f 
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carry a clear and determinate Signifi- 


por, what Be ular Sub 

n that Hecies, and ſo cannot with Cer- 

e tainty affirm F 
| old 
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tion that we can. diſcover with any 
Simple Idea that makes the Complex 
one, or-with the whole Combination 
together; - it is impoſſible that we 
ſhould certainly know the Truth .of 
this Propoſition, Al Gold is fixed. 
But is not this an Univerſal certain 
1 7 All Geld is Malleable? 
1205 wer, It is ſo, if Malleableneſs be 
4 of the Com 3 55 Idea, the Word 
Gill ſtands for: But then here is ho- 
og affizmed of G 9/4, but that, that 
Sound ſtands tos a0 1gce, in which | 
Matt Hegel is EPS, Apdiveb 
A Bu of Ertalnty it is, 
to ſay Yr. Claw 1 9 5 d.. 1 
imagine amongſt all the condary 
Qualities of Sul ſtances, and the Powe 
ers relating to them, chere cannot any 
two be named, whoſe .peceſſary Co. 
Aer or Repugnance t9 Co-exiſt | 
can be certainly uo unleſs 5 choke 
of the fame Senſe, which ace age 4 
exclude one another. the 
Colour we gannot .c nee now. 
what Smell, T. 65 Ng. £9, Body is 
of. Tis no wander then. that Cer- 
| rainty is to be e io very few 


gen eral 


WA n 


Men may by ſtrength of Judgment, 
| | ilities 
taken from wary *Obſery 


gueſſeng 
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general Propeſitions concerning Sub- 


ances: Our Knowledge ef the Qu. 
lities and Properties goes very feD 
farther than our Senſes reach, or iu 
form us. Inquiſitive and Obſerving 


etrate farther ; and on Proba 
— — 
hints well laid together, often gueſs 
right at what Experience has not yet 
diſcovered to them: But this is bat | 
ſtill; it amounts only wo - 


nion; and has not that Certaimy which = 
is requiſite to Knowledge. . 
To conclude: General Propofitions 
of what kind ſoever, are chen on 

capable of Certaimry, when the Terms 
uſed in them, ſtand for ſuch Lara, 
whoſe Agreement or Diſagreemeat, ad 
there expreſſed is capable to be d νι 
vered by us. And we are then cer - 


tain of their Truth or Falfhood,; When 


to agree or not agree, according a 
they - are affirmed or denied pow of 
another; whence we may take no 
rice, chat general Certainty in ner ved 
be found but in our Leaf. Mbenever 

"MY . Mig We 
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we go to ſeek it elſewhere in Experi- 


ment or Obſervations without us, our 


ticu- 


a 
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Knowledge goes not beyond Par 
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HERE are a fort of Propoſi- 
tions, which under the Name 
of Maxim and Axiome, have paſſed 
for Principles of Science: and /becauſe 
hey are Self- evident, have been ſup- 
poled Inmate. It may be worth while 
to enquire into the Reaſon: of their 
Evidence, and examine how far they 
influence our other Knowledge. 

- Knowledge being but the Percepti- 
on of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of Idear, where that Agreement or 
Diſagreement is perceiyed immediately 
by it elf; without the Intervention or 
help of any other Ideas, there our 
Knowledge is Self evident: which 
being ſo, not only Maxime, but an 


dent Propof 
Ideas. "Tis the Firſt Ac of the Mind, 
to know every one of its Ideas by its 


Py * * CIS IF n 8 


"in 


infinite nut 
partake cel with them in this SHE 
evidence. For, oo | 

In reſpect of Identity d Divers 
ſity, we may have ag many Self-evi- 


um nia 


ons as we have diſtinct 


ſelf, and diſtinguiſh it from others. 
Every one finds in himſelf, that he 
knows the Idea he has; that he 
knows alfo when any one is in his 
Underſtanding, and what it is; and 
that when more than one are there, 


he knows them diſtinctly and uncon- 


fuſedly, one from another; fo that all 
Afſirmations, or Nef ations concerning 

them, are made without any ay Nen | 

ty of doubt or unceitainty | 
neceſſarily be aſſented od as ſoon as 
underſtood : that is, as ſoon as we 
have in our Minds the 7deas clear and 
diſtin, which the Terms in che Pro- 
poſition ſtand for. Thus a Cirele' is 


4 Circle, Blue is not Red, are as Self. 7 


evident pro ſitions, as thoſe — 
ral ones, What it is, and Tis 0 

er oo by fame * to be an 75 
M6 
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ta be; nor can the conſideration of 
̃ theſe Axiom add any thing ro the 
Evidence, or eee g of our Know: 
ledge of them 
As to the ireempent, or Diane 
ment of Cu. e- erce, the Mind; bas 
an immediate perception of this, but 
in very few. And therefore, in this 
2 we N * Intuitive 
owledge : in few Pr 
_ ſitions'we. have. | Two Bodies or 
be in the ſame | place, I think ĩs a ſelf 
evident Propoſition, The Jdea of 
ting a Place e val ro the Contents of 


As to the WAS <] Mades, Me- 
thematicians: have framed many Axi- 
. —— gonce that one Relation 

1 talen fram 

_— _ remainder will he Equal, 
&c. which however reqei ved fer Mi- 
om, yet I think have not a cleanes 
| —— than theſe, that One 
and Que are agua to Two : bhat if 
nom the Five Fingers of one Hand, 
von take Two, and from. the Five 
Fingers of * 1 Hand. Two, dhe 


remaining 
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remaining Numbers will be equal. 
Theſe _—_ thouſand other ſuch Pra; 
poſitions may be fonnd in Nantbers, 
which carry with them an equab gt 
not greater — Ma. 
thematical Axiams. - AH ele 
As to Neal Exittwors: Ane; that 
has no Connection with any other of 
our Ideas, but that of eur Selues, and 
of a Firſt Being; we bave not ſo 
much as a Demenſtrati ve, much dets 
the Real ele — tend — 
the * e-QI-Q | 
In the next 2 ace let us conſider 
what — ſe Maxints havemps | 
on the other parts of our 'Knowledge, 
The Rules eſtabliſhed: in che — 
That all Aston are Hu prag. 
uitis & pre — ſoem to lay 
— of all other — — 
theſe Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them 
to be Præcoguita; whereby I think 
is meant two Things: Firſt, That 
theſe Axioms are thoke Lrinhschas are 
firſt known to the Mipda Secondly, 
That upen them the aber, — 


our Knowledge N | 


25 


62%) 
io Borſt T hat theſe Axioms are not 
the Truths firſt known to the Mind, 
is evident from Experience: For who 
knows not that a Child percerves that 
4 Stranger is not its Mother, lon 
before he knows, that it is impoſſib 
for the ſame thing to be and not to 
be. And how many Truths are there 
about Numbers, which the Mind is 
perfectly acquainted with, and fully 
convinced of before it ever thought 
on theſe general Maxims ? Of this the 
Reaſon is plain; for that which makes 
the Mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions, 
being nothing but the Perception it 
has of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of its Ideas, according as it finds 
them affirmed or denied in Words one 
of another; and every Idea being 
known to be what it is, and every 
two diſtinct Ideas not to be the fame, 
it muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch 
Self. evident Truths muſt be firſt known, 
which conſiſt of Ideas, that are firſt 
in the Mind; and the Ideas firſt in 
the Mind, it is evident, are thoſe of 
particular Things; from whence, by 
ſbw degrees the Underſtanding 3 
ceeds 


Can} 
ceeds to ſome few general ones, which” 
being taken from the ordinary aud fa-: 
miliar Objects of Senſe, are ſettled in 
the Mind, with general Names to 
them. Thus particular Ideas are firſt 
received and diſtinguiſhed, - and ſo 
Knowledge got about them; and next 
to them the leſs general or ſpecifick, 
which are next to particular ones. 
For Abſtract Ideas are not ſo ob- 
vious or eaſy to Children, or the yet 
unexerciſed Mind, as particular ones: 
If they ſeem ſo to own Men, tis 
only becauſe by con and familiar 
: ule they are made ſo. >; Ib * 
* Secondly, From what has been ſaid; 
it plainly: follows, that theſe: magnifi« 
ed Maxims are not the Principles and 
Foundations of all our other Know- 
ledge: for if there be a great many 
other Truths, as Self. evident as they, 
and a great many that we know be- 
fore them, it is impoſſible that they 
ſhould be the Principles, from which 
we deduce all other Truths. Thus, 
that One and Two are equal to Three, 
is as evident, and eaſier known than 
that the I hole is equal ta all tts- 
2 110 Parts. 
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Parte. Nor aſter the knowledge of 
this Maxim, do we know that One 


and Two are 
or more certainly, than we did before. 
For if there be any od 
_ deas, the Ideas of Whole, and Parts, 
are more obſoure, or at leaſt moredit- 


_ thoſe of Oze, Two and Three. Ei- 
| ther therefore all Knowledge does not 
depend on certain Præcogaira, or ge- 
neral Maxims, called Principles; or 
elk, ſuch as theſe Thu One aud One 
are Two, that Two and Two are 
Four, &c.) and a great part of Nu- 
meration will be ſo. To which if we 
add all the Self. evident Propoſitions 


that may be made about alf our dif- 
tinct Ideas; Principles will be almoſt 


infinite; at leaſt innumerable, which 
Men arrive to ———— of, at 
E pr erm oc 
come to know. all their Lives. But 
whether they come in view earlier or 
later, they are all known by their 


nor are capable of any Proof one from 


another; 


equal to Three, better, 
odds in theſe I- 


ficult to be ſettled in the Mind, than 


ha * . D n 


Native Evidence, and receive no Light, 


rr 


E 
another; much leſs the more Particn- 
| lar, N ws LE a general; OT Le 
ory e from the more com 
5 the more ſimple, and leſs: | 
g the moſt familiar, and the ur: 
bai earlier apprebended. 

2 heſe A 2 are 
of uſe in es, to op 
Mouths of of Wranglers; but not of 
much uſe to the diſcovery of unknown 
Truths; or to help che ind 9 


real EINE p oa nn thay 
what the ſigniſication af the word 
[ca a or woe pgs of it gel ar 
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© Ait 53 bas 20 ft 
But yet,  Mathematiciang. nat 
without reaſon place this, and ſome 
other ſuch amongſt their Mains 
that their Scholars having in che 
Entrance perfectly ac — 9 theit 


Teen with ele Rropuſrions 
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made in ſuch general Terms, may have 


- . 
N 


them ready to apply to all particular 


Caſes: not that if they be equally. 


weighed, they are more clear and evt- 
dent, than the particular Inſtances 


they are brought to confirm; but that 


being more familiar to the Mind, the 
very naming: them is enough to ſatisfy 
the Underſtanding. But this, I fay, is 
more from our Cuſtom of uſing them, 
than the different Evidence of the 
So that, if rightly confider'd; 1 think 

we may ſay, thar Where our Ideas 
ate clear and? diſtin; there is little, 


or vo uſt 1 alt Ef cheſe Maximo, to 
prove the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any of them. He that cannot diſ- 


cern the Truth, or Falſhood of ſuch 
Propoſitions; withour the" help of 
theſe and the like Maxims, will not 


He that needs auf proof to wake hini 


Propoſition,” that Tu are equal to 
Two, or that White is not Black, 
will alſo have need of a Proof to 


— "I 


43548 make 


be helped by theſe Makims to do it. 


certain, and give bis aſſent to this 


( 255 TY 
make him admit that, What's, is, or; 
That it is impoſſible for the fame 
thing 40 be and not 10 be. Nenn 
And as theſe Maxims are of ſires: 
uſe, where we have clear and diſtin 
Ideas; ſo they are of dangerous uſe, 
where our Ideas are confuſed, and 
where we uſe words that are not an- 
nexed to clear and diſtin Ideas; pur 
to ſuch as are of a looſe and Want 
ing ſignification , ſometimes ſtanding 
for one, and ſometimes for another 7: 
dea, from which follows rt inet | 
— which theſe Maxims '(browght 
f as proofs to eſtabliſh” Propoſitions | 
wherein the Terms"ſtand- for corifas 
ſed and uncertain [dras) 5 theſe a 
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05 rrifling Propoſs roms. 5 


HERE are Univerſal Proj | 
tions, which tho* they BE 
a true, yet add no Light to our 
Under- 


4% 4 
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Underſtandings, bring no increaſe to- 
eur Knowl 5 * NR . 
boy: rſt, All Purely Identicai Bro- 
| Poſitions... Theſe at firſt bluſh, ap- 
pear to contain no Inſtruction in 

them: for when we affirm the ſame 
Term of it ſelf, it ſhews us nothing 
but what we muſt certainly know he- 
fore, whether ſuch a Propoſition be 
either made by, or propoſed to us. 
Secondly, Another ſort of trifling 
propoſitions is, When a part f the 
Complex: Idea is predicated of the 
name of the-whole; a part of the do- 
finition, ofthe ods Lead 
is Metal, Ann an Animal. Theſe 
carfy uo duformation at all, to tha 
who know the Complen Jdeur, the 
Names Lead, and Man ſtand for: in- 
deed-te-a Man that knows - the 
fication of the word Metal, and not 
of the word Lead, it is a ſhorter way 
to explain the - fi ignification of the 
word Lena, by ping it is a Metal, 
than by enumerating the Simple Ideas 
one by one, which 20s tk 


; Peer . 
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Alike ttifling it is to cn 
one — 'Itens of a COmpI 


one, of the: name of the K. n 
ptex Iden: as Al. Gi 7 4 
fuſibility being one of the Simp 
deut that goes to the making 1 up 
Com one; the Sound#'Gold' 

fors what can it de duet playing with 
Sounds, to aſfirm that of the name 
Gold, which is cemptehended in its 
received: fignificarios'?" What Iuſtru⸗ 
Ction can id curry, to tell one That 
which he is ſappoſed to know before? 2 
For am ſuppoſed to know the 
ſteation of ithe word another” uſes 0 

te ont e e gn . 
_ that are 

de aboar Subſtances, if they ate 
certain ate forirhe moſt part but 2. 
fing; aud if they are luſtrucktve, 

Uncertain: and fach as we have no 


knowledge of their rent Trarh, how 
nmch ſoeverconſtanr' Obſervation 97 5 


— ore our Judgmenrs 3 
Hence it cemes to 1 9 
that one may osten meet with ver 


clear: an coherer Nſcourſes thut 4. 
mount cy to nothing Fer Hames off 
Subſtan- 


) 

Subſtantial Beings, as well as others, 
having ſettled Significations affixed to 

them, may with great Truth be join- 
ed negatively aud affirmatively in Pro- 
poſitious, as their Definitions make 
them fit to be ſo joined; and Propo- 
ſitions conſiſting of ſuch Terms, may 
with the ſame clearneſs be deduced 
one from another, as thoſe that con- 
vey the moſt real Truths; and all this 
without any knowledge of the Nature 


ws - 
a——_ 
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or Reality; of Things exiſting without | 
us, Thus he that bas learat the. fol- 

lowing words, with their 2 | 
cceptations annexed to them, vi. 


Subſtance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, 
make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions 
about che Son, without: any Know- 
_ ledge at all of what the Soul really 
is. And of this ſort a Man my find 
au infinite number of | Propoſitions, 
Reaſonings and Concluſions in Books 
and ſome patt of Natural Philoſo- 
PD; and after all, know as little of 
| Go 1 Spirits, or Bodies, as he did 
before he ſet ot. 
eee e Thirdly, 


* 
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_ Thirdly, The worſt ſort of Triſing 
is, To. % words looſe hh and. uwcery 


:ainly, which ſets us yet farther from, . 


the certainty of Bow ices, we. hope, 


to attain to by them, or find in them. 


That which occaſions this, is, That 
Men may find it convenient to ſhel- 
ter their Ignorance or Obſtinacy, un- 
der the o curity or Perplexedneſs of 
their Terms; to which, perhaps, In- 
advertency and. ill Cuſtom. does in 
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man Men much contribute. 65 rng 
0 conclude, barely Verbal, Fre. 
Voſit iont may be known by theſe fol- 
Fi i ti. 
Fit, All Propoſitions, wherein 
two Abſtract Terms are affirmed one 
of another, are-barely-abqurt_rhe.ſig- 
nification of Sounds. For ſince no 
Abſtract Iaea can be the ſame with 
any other, but it ſelf; when its Ab- 
ſtract Name is affirmed; of any other 
Term, it can ſignifie no more but this, 
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- ia out of Books; we ſhalt, 


tham is uſdally. 


Br eg nothing in them but the * 


Mes 
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Sur tren ee or 'tels 


Wife 


by thefe two Rules we Saane ks 
opofſtions that make up the Dil- 
courſes we orditrarily meet with, both 


haps find, that 4 eater, art of AA 


urely 
abb ur the fignification wa Bok and 
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ledge 8 
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ceed now to enquire concerimt 
Knowledge of the Exiſtence of . 6 


ledge of ouf own. Exiftence,. by Ia. 
t uit ion; of the eee of "Ga, by 


ledge of Evie ir il. We 


— 2 — mane - Sep — 


and how we come by it. | 
I ſay then, that we have-the Know-- 


Dr Oe, and of ot This fs 8 
by Sen/ation. 1 As for our 0wn 
i/lence, we perceive it ſo plainly, bs 


it neither needs, nor is capable of a- = 


ny Proof. I think, 1 reason; I feel 
Pleaſure and Pain: Can any' of theſe 


be more evident to me hun myS tw 
Exiſtence? Tf 1 doubt of all othet 
Things, that very Doubt makes me 


perceive my own'Exiſtence, and will 


not ſuffer? me to doubt of that. "If f 


know I doubt, 1 have as certait a 
Perception of the Thing Doubtingy 48 
of that Thought: which 1 call Dowbt.: - 
Experience then convinces us thar We 
have an Intaitive Knowledge of b 


own Exiſtence; and an Internal dd 
fallible Preception that we are. In 
every act of Senſation; Reaſonitig or 
Thinking, we are conſcious" to out 
ſelves of our own Being, and in this 

TRE "00" 23 Matter 


7 
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Matter come not ſhort * ond 
"T's ee ee, xd 


| ing f fargiſhed us with: thele: Faculties 
aut Minds are endow'd-with, he hath; 


about us: No 


him, ſo fat as-is neceſſaty ta the Fnd 
of pur Being, and the great Cancern- 


F if Fi . 
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er, N Eh ge 0 of the Ef one 
. N a Ga | . 


"F "Ho God hes gien us Bp int 
nate Ideas of himElt;. yer bay- 


not left himſelf without 8 Hithne/+, 
ſince we have Senſe, Pereepriqn, and 
Reaſon, and cangot want a clear Proof 
of him, as long as we carry our ſalves 
r can we juſtly complain 


ef our Ignetance in this great. Point, 


ſince be has ſo pleatifully — Fw ys 
With: Means to diſcover, a8d- know 


ment of ou Happ — Bat tho! this 
be the woſt — Truth that Rea - 


_ ton dilgovers, yet it requires Thought 
er . 7 the Mind wein 


apply 


þ 4 
„ - 


| that is, being certain, that there is 4 


Auce any real Beamng, than # can bee. 
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TY 
apply it ſelf to a regular Deduction of 
it, from ſome part of our Iniaitide 
Knowledge; or elſe we ſhall be as ig- 
norant of this as of other Propoſitions 
which are in themſelves eapable of 
clear Demonftration. To ſhew there- 
fore, that we are eapable of knowing, 


God, and how we may come by this 
Certainty, I think we need go no 
farther than our ſelves, and that un · 


Exiſtence. I think it is beyond que 
ftion, that Man has a clear Pereep- 
tion of bis own Being: He knows 
certainly that he Exifts, and that he 


ts Something. In- the next place, Man 
knows by an Iutuitivot Certainty, 


that bare Nothing can no more #1 


qualto two Right: Auglas. Wherefore 
we know-there is ſome Real Being it is 
an evident Demonſtration ,” that froms- 
Eternity there has been Somes hung; 
fince what. was not from Ererniry, had 
a Beginning; and what had a Begin“ 
ning, muſt be produced Feng 
HET 00S: N ra 
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doubted knowledge we have ofeur oẽ6Wn 
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elſe. Next it is evident, that what, 
has its Being from another, muſi alſo 
- bave all that which is in, and be- 
longs to its Being from another too: 
All the Powers it has, muſt be owing 
to, and received from the ſame Source. 
This Eternal Source then of all Bein 
mult be alſo the Source and Original 
of all Power; and ſo this Eternal 
Fi muſt. be alſo the mo it Power- 
Again, Man finds in himſelf Per- 
ception and Knowledge. We are cer- 
tain then that there is not only ſome 
Being, but ſome Knowing, Intelligent 
Being in the World. « There was a 
time then, when there was no know- 
ing Being, or elſe there has been a 
knowing Being from Eternity. If it 
be ſaid, there was a time when that 
Eternal Being had no Knowledge; 1 
reply, that then it is impoſſible there 
ſhould have ever been any Knowledge: 
It being as impoſſible that Things 
wholly void of Knowledge, and ope- 
rating blindly, and without any Per- 
ception, ſhould produce a knowing 


B * 
; > * 2” a „ | _ -=e | : | eing, 
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a 
Being, as it is that a Triangle ſhould. 
make it ſelf three Angles, bigger than 
two Right one. FRUITS 
Ihus from the Conſideration of our 
ſelves, and what we infallibly find in 
our own Conſtitutions, our Reaſon - 
leads us to the Knowledge of this cer- 
rain. and evident Truth, that there 17 


an Eternal, moſt Powerful, and 


Knowing Being, which, whether any 
one will call God, it matters not. The 
thing is evident, and from this Idea 
duly conſidered, will eaſily be dedu- _ 
ced all thoſe othef Attributes we 
_ oughe+to aſcribe to this Erernal Be- 


=_ 


From what has been ſaid, it is plain 

to me, we have a more certain Know- 
_ ledge of the Exiſtence of a God, than 
of any thing our Senſes have not im- 
mediately diſcovered -to us. Nay, I 
preſume I may ſay, that we more 
certainly know that there is a God, 
than that there' is any thing elſe 
without us. When I ſay, we know, 
1 mean, there is ſuch a Knowledge 
within our reach, which we cannot 
miſs, if we will but 


N'3. to 


apply our Minds 


„ 
to that, as we do to ſeveral other En. 
quiries. | 


It being then unavoidable for all 
rational Creatures to conclude, that 
Something has exiſted from Eternity; 
let us next fee what kind of T hg 
that muſt be. There are but two 
_ dorts of Beings in the World, that Man 
knows or conceives: Fi, Such as 
are purely material, without Senſe or 
Perception, as the Clippings of our 
_ „and 2 of — — 
+ ph fiud our NO Thee 
two forts We ſhall hereafter call C. 
gitative and Incogitative Beings: 
rhich to ont preſent. purpoſe are bet- 
ter than Material — 79 | 
| If then there ſomething 
[Eee it is very obvious to Rea 
i fon, that it muſt neceſſarily be a C 
gatative Being; becauſe it is as impol- 
{ible to conceive that ever bare In - 
cagitatiue Matter ſhould ude 2 
Thinking Intelligent Being, as that no- 
thing ſhould of it {elf produce Matter. 
Let us ſuppoſe any Parcel of Matter 
£ternad, we ſhall find it is it ſelf unabie 
| e to 
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to produce 1 Hg 5 ing. Let us fi 
rally 2 


Matter. But let us 
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2 its Patts felt togethef: 
there were nd ant Being in che 
World, muft it not Etemally tetnaſh 
fb, a dead unactive Lump! Is it pof- | 
fible to conceive it can add Motion = 
ro it ſelf, or produce es, Mat- 
rer then by Vis own 
CRE in Ht ſelf, 2 as Wen, 
be Motion it has, füt allo be . 
Sterniry, or elle added to Matter 5 
foe other Being, more powerful thah 
fippofe Motion 
Eternal roo, yet Martet, F114. 8 
rive Matter and Motion could Bever 
toduce Thug Knowledge Will _ 
ill be as fat beyond the Power of 
Morion and Matrer to produce, as 
Matter is beyond rhe Power of No- 
chitig to produce. Divide Marten Id- 
to as miũtite Parts as You Will, yars 
me Figute aud Morioti of it, 48 much 
you pleaſe, it will operate hs 


chere upon other bb ies of | wy 


chan it did 
e N Pareicles 
mpel, aud fe 
4 greater do, 

and 


ayrtfonable B 
his Diviſion. x 


of Matter, knock, i 
one aubther, Jar wt 
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and that is all they can do, ſo that if 
we will ſuppoſe Nothing Eternal, 
Matter can never begin. to be. If 


Ve ſu 2 bare Matter without Mo- 


tion ternal, tion can never be- 
gin to be. If we ſuppoſe only Mat- 
ter and Motion Eternal, Thought, can 
never begin. to be, For it is impoſſi- 
ble to conceive, that Matter, either 
with or without Motion, could have 
originally in and from it ſelf, Senſe, 
laben and Knowledge, as is evi- 

ent from hence, that then Senſe, Per- 


| . and Knewledge, muſt be a 


nally. inſeparable from 


Property Etc 
4 every Particle of it. 


Matter, and 


Since therefore whatſoever is the firſt 


Eternal Being, muſt neceſſarily be Ca- 


hings, muſt neceſſatily contain in it, 
and actually have, at leaſt, all the 
Perfections that can ever after. exiſt, 


it neceſſarily follows, that the F irſt 


Eternal Being cannot be Matter. 
If therefore it be evident that Some- 


: thing neceſſarily. muſt exiſt. from E- 
: Cane it is alſo evident that, that 


Wore, * age be a Co- 
; Htarrve 
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62899 
itative Being. For it is a8 1 
bie that Incogitative Matter ſhould 
produce a Cogitat ive Being, as that 
Nothing, or the Negation of all Be- 
ing ſhould produce a poſitive Being or 
% c 
This diſcovery of the neceſſary Ex- 
iſtence of an Eternal Mind, does faf- 
. ficiently lead us into the Knowledge 
of God. For it will hence follow, 
that all other knowing Beings, '' that 
have a Beginning, muſt depend ou 
him, and have no other ways of 
Knowledge or extent of Power, than 
what he gives them: and therefore if 
he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs 
excellent Pieces of this Univerſe, all 
inanimate Bodies, whereby his Ons. 
 niſtience, Power, and Providence 
will be eſtabliſh'd; and from thence 
| - his other Attributes neceſſarily: fol- 
4 1 e Aro rg et 
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Of - our Knowledge of the Exif- 
tiene of other Thing. 
HE Knowl of our own 
Being we have by Iutuit ion: 
The Exiſtence of a (od, Reaſon clear- 
ly-makes known to us, as has been 
n: The Knowledge of the Exif- 
Fence of any other Thing, we can 
have only by Senſation; for there 
bring no neceſſary Connection of Real 
Eveftence with auy Idea a Man hath 
nun his Memory; nor of any other 
Briſtence, but that of God, with the 
| Axiſtence of any particular Man; no 
particular Man can know the Exiſtence 
of any other Being, but ID 
actually aperating. im, it 
— it Jef be — by him. 
The having the Idea of any thing in 
our Mind, no more proves the Exiſ- 
tence of that thing, than the Picture 
of a Man evidences his Being in the 
Would, or the Viſions of a Dream, 
make thereby a true Hiſtory. Ir is 
8 therefore 
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chetefore the acta receiving of 144 det. 
from withoar char gives tis notice 

the Exiſtence of othet Thidgs, and 
makes us know that Foindrhing doth 
exift at that time without us, which 
cauſes that Idea” it us, rho” p E haps 
we neither Kno tior'-confider how 
it does it; for it takes not from the 
Certainty of our Zeuſes; and rhe dent 
we receive by them, that We. now. 
not the ruatner Whereft they ate pro- 

duced. '*Fhis'Nv/ice WE hade by pur 
Fenſor of the exiſting of Things Wie - 
out us, tho it be not Alt . ee 
cenain as Intuition atid Bene 
or, deſerves the Nate of Ko age, 
if we perſwade -orr 
Facnlties act and MOBI Nic Kl 
cerniug the Paſſed vFtpat EObjects 
that affect them. Hut befides the Al- 

furatice we bave from otir Jenſe. 


themſelves, thar they do not "oe | 
they give us o Be: 
iſtence of 1 iogs thotit us, 


other coticurrent Reaſons: oy Py 5 yy 
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can have the Idea 8 to that 
Senſe produced in their Minds. This 
is — evident o be doubted, and 
2 we 58 gl be aſſured, 
tha they, emps, ju the Organs of 
that Senſe, aud no ot ks 
a wee ecauſe we find ſometimes 
hat we cannot avoid the having thoſe 
Tlews produced in our Minds; when 
\iwy, res are ſhut, I can at pleaſure 
_ Recall to my Mind the Ideas of Light 
dt the Sur, Which former Senſations 
3 ad lodged; in my Memory; but if 1 
| 9 my Eyes towards the Sun, I can- 
a Frag did the Ideat which the Light 
er. t Sun then produces in me; 
which ſhe\ us a manifeſt difference be- 
tween thoſe. Ea laid up in che Me. 
mory, 2 uch as force themſelves 
and we cannot avoid having, 
And. — it muſt needs be ſome 
£xterwr Cauſe, e e I can. 


f not reſiſt, that ys Had 
Et 


re: 
gf perceiye the 11 25 ere 
between actually lookin 


by and cant Rr 
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(293) 
fore he hath cerrain 5 that 
they are not both Memory or Fancy; 
but that actual Seeing has a Cauſe 
without. | 
Thirdly, Add to this, LY many 
Ideas are produced in us with Pain, 
which we afterwards remember with- 
out the leaſt Offence, Thus the Pain 
of Heat or Cold, when the Idea of it 
is received in our Minds, gives us no 
Diſturbance ; which- when felt was 
very troubleſome; and we remembe 
the Pain of Hunger, Thirſt, Head, 
ach, &c. without any Pain at all; 
which would either never diſturb us 
or elſe conſtantly , do it, as often as we 
wy A of it. were there nothing more 
deat floating in our Minds, and 
App arances entertaining our Fancies, 
without the real Exiſtence of Things 
affecting us from abroad. 

F — Our > Senſes in many 
Caſes bear witnefs.to the Truth of each 
others Report, concerning the Exif 
tence of ſenſible Things without us: 
Fe that doubts when he ſees a Fire, 
whether it be Real, may if he pleaſe, 
el, it too; and by. ”y i Dis : 


'# 


Faculties being 
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de will be convinced, that ir is not 2 
bare Idea of Phantom. _ 
If aſter all this, any one will be fo 


Sceptical, as to diſtruſt his Senſes, 
to queſtion the Exiſtence of all 
Things, or out Knowledge of any 
Thing; let him conſider that the cet. 


tainty of Things exifting in Rerum 


uatard, when we have rhe Teftimo- 


ny of our Senſes for it, is not only 
as great as our Frame can attain to, 


but as our Condition needs. For out 
3 d pe nd fall 
extent Ing, nor à clear compre- 
henſive Knowledge of all Things, but 
to the preſervation of us, in whom 
they are, and accommodated to rhe 
uſe of Life ; they ferve out purpoſe 


well enough, if they will bet give us 
certain notice of thoſe Things, that 


are convenient or inconvenient to rs: 


For he that fees a Candle burning, and 
has | experimented” the force of che 


exiſting wirhout him, which does him 
harm and puts him to pain, which is 
Aſſurance enough ; when no Man re- 


quires 


— 
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uires greater Certainty to goverh his 
Laas by, than what is — as 
his Actions themſelves: So that this 
Evidence is as great 
being as certain to us as our Pleaſure 
or Pain, that is, Happineſs or Miſes 
Y, beyond which we have no Con- 
cernment either of Knowing or Bei 

ln fine, when our Senſes do | 
y convey into our Underſtandingꝭ any 


ſomething at that time realiy exiſting 
without us. But this Knowledge ex- 
tends only as far as the pteſent Tefti- 
mony of our Senſes, employed- about 
Objects, that do then affect 


them, and no farther. My ſeeing 2 


Man a Minute fince, is no certain 
preſent Exiſtence. 
As when our Sexſes are actually em- 


Argument of his 


ployed about any Object, we know 
that it does exiſt; fo hy our Memory 
we may be aſſured, chat heretofone 
Things that affected our Senſes, heave 
exiſied and thus we have the Know- 
ledge of the paſt Exiſtence of feveral 
Things; whereof our 'Sex/es having 


4 | _ +. mn 
S. 


as we can defire; 


, we are aſſured that there is 


| WC) 
the Ideas: and of this we are paſt all 
doubt, ſo long as we remember well. t 
As to the Exiftence of Spirits, out | 
having Ideas of them, does not make t 
us know, that any ſuch Things do 
exiſt without us; or that there are 
ny Finite Spirits; or any other Spi. 
ritual Beings but the Eternal God. 
We have Ground from Revelation, 
and ſeveral other Reaſons, to believe 
with aſſurance, that there are ſuen 
Creatures: but our Senſes not being 
able to diſcover them, we want the 
means of knowing their particular 
Exiſtence; for we can no more know 
that there are Finite Spirits really 
exiſting, by the Idea we have of ſuch 
Beings, than by the Ideas any one 
has of Faries or Centaurs, he can 
| come to know that Things anſwering 
| thoſe Ideas, do really exiſt. 
| Hence we may gather, that there 
[ are Tuo ſorts of Propofitions, 'One 


1 concerning the Exiſtence of any Thing 
anſwerable to ſuch an Idea; as that 7 
Ii an Elephant, Phenix, Motion, or 
1 Angel, viz. Whether fach a Thing 


does any where exiſt: and this Know- 
. * 
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ledge is only of Particulars, and not 
to be had of any Thing without us, 
but only of God, any other way than 


. 


by our Senſe e. 


Another ſort of Propoſition is, 
wherein is expreſſed the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of our Abſtraꝶ Ideas, 

and their Dependence one on another. 
Certain: So having the Idea of God 
and my Sec, of Fear and Obedience, 
J cannot but be ſure that Gd it 70 
be feared and obeyed by me; and this 
Propoſition will be certain concerning 
Man in general; If I have made an 
Abſirad Idea of ſuch a Species, 
whereof I am one Particular. But 
ſuch a Propoſition, how certain ſoever, 
proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men 
in the World; but will be true of all 
ſuch Creatures, whenever they do ex- 
"Is iſt; which Certainty of ſuch general 
" . Propoſitions, depends on the Agrees 
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ment or Diſagreement diſcoverable in 


. 2 


thoſe Abſtrat? Ideas... In the former 
Caſe, our Knowledge is the .Conle- TAE 
quence of the Exiſtence, of Things, 
producing Ideas in our Minds by our 
oh W w_ 
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Sens In che latter, the Conſequences 
_ of the Ideas that e in onr Meudt, 
and producing theſe general Propofe- 
are ſo, not from bein 


or that they were 


hy — — r ⁵˙ ˙ü n et 


they can be ſuppoſed 
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tions, many whereof are Called, 


PM 
n veriraress and all of chem itrdeed 


any of them in the 


inds of all Met, 


tions in my ones Mind, till he 

ing got the Höſtratt Ideas, joined 
or ſeparared rhem by Affirmation or 
Negation: Bat whereſoever we can 


| e odd ſheds bree as Blow is, en. 
dewed with ſuch Faculties, and there 
dy fergiſnec with fach Tusa as ye 
have; we-muſt cohclude, he muſt 


needs, when he applies bis Thoughts 
the Conſideration of his Iden, 


know the truth of certain ſltie 
Ster 


ens, chat will ariſe from the 
ment or Diſagreement he will perceive 
In his own Ida. Such Propofltions 
being once made about Hoſtracł Teas, 


At any time p pal, of to come, 
Mind — Taeas, al 
mes _ i 


ther 


6 2 


written all, or 


any of them Pro- 


ſo as to be true, they will, whenever 
poſed to be made 2 5 


„ 


„ 
ſtand p ly for the ſame dear; 
and the ſame {deas having immutabi7 
the fatne Habirudes one to — | 

ſitions concerning any Aru 
Ae that are once 22 muſt needs 


be Eternal Veritiei. 
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CHAP. XI. 


K; nowledge. 


7 r being the received. Opinion | 
axims are prog Foundations of at 
Knowdedge, and that Scicnoes are each 
of them built upon certain Pre 13 
ta, from whence the Underſtandin 
was to take irs rife, and by which it 
was to Conduct it Telf in its Inquiries 
in the Matters belonging to that di- 
eure, the beaten Road er the Schools 
has been to lay down in the begin- 
ning one or more genere Propoſitiotis, | 
called Prontiples, as Foundations 
whereon to build the Koowicdye, thar 


was to be had of that Subject. 
That 


n 
That which gave occaſion to this 
way of proceeding, was, I ſuppoſe, 
the good Succeſs it ſeemed to have in 
Mathematics, which of all other 
Sciences, haye the greateſt Certainty, 
Clearneſs, and Evidence in them. But 
if we conſider it, we ſhall find that 
the great Advancement and Certainty 
of Real Knowledge. Men arrived to 
in theſe Sciences, was not owing to 
the influence of theſe Principles, but 
tc the clear diſtinct and compleat 
_ - {deas their Thoughts were employed 
about; and the relation of Equality 
and Exceſs, ſo clear between ſome of 
them, that they had an Intuitive 
Knowledge; and by that a way to 
diſcover it in others: and this with- 
out the help of thoſe Maxis. For 
I ask, Is it not poſſible for a Lad to 
know that his whole Body is bigger 
than his little Finger, but by virtue 
of this Axiom, The whole is bigger 
than the Part; nor be aſſured of it, 
till. he has learned that Maxim? Let 
any one conſider from what has been 
elſew here ſaid, which. is known firſt 
and cleareſt by moſt People, the par- 
1 e ticular 


(et 


ticular Inſtance, or the general Rule: 
and which it is that gives Life and 
Birth to the other. Theſe general 
Rules are but the ring our more 
general and Abſtrat? Ideas, which 1- 
deas are made by the Mind, and have 
Names given them, for the eaſier dif- 
atch in its reaſonings: But Knowledge 
bens in the Mind, and was founded 
on Particulars, tho afterwards per- 
| haps no notice be taken thereof: It 
being natural for the Mind, to lay up 
thoſe general Notions, and make the 
proper uſe of them, which is to dif- 
burthen the Memory of the cumber- 
ſome load of Particulas. 
The way to improve in Know: 
ledge, is not to ſwallow Principles, 
with an implicite Faith, and without 
examination, which would be apt to 
miſlead Men, inſtead of guiding them 
into Truth; but to get and fix in our 
Minds clear and complete Ideas, 'as 
far as they are to be had, and annex 
to them proper — Names: 
and thus barely by conſidering our J. 
deas, and comparing them together, 
obſerving their Agreement or Diſagree- 
e ment, 


, . * 
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ment, their Habitudes and Relations, 
we ſhall get more true and cleaz Know. 
ledge by tha condnct of this one Rus, 
_ thereby putting our Minds into the 
Diſpoſal of others. e ee 215 Ie 
Ne muſt thereſore, if we will proceed 
as Rraſus adviſes, adapt our methods 
of Enquiry to the nature of the Fdzas 
we examine, and the Truth we ſearch 
after. General and Certain Truths, 
ae only founded in the Habirudes and 

Relations of Abfirad#F Ideas. There- - 

fate a Sagacious Methodical Appli 

tion of aut Thoughts for the finding 

out theſe Relations, is the only way 
te diſcover all that can wich Truth 
and Certainty be put into general Pro- 
poſitions, By what ſteps we are to 
proceed in theſe, is to be learned in 
the Schools of the Mat homatici aus, 
who: from very plain and eaſy begin- 
pings, by gentle Degroes, and a con- 
tinned chain of Reaſonings, proceed 
to the Diſcovery and Demonſtration 
of Truths, that appear ar firft ſight 
beyond Humane Capacity. This, I 
think 1 may fay that: if o 


r 
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other Idaus, 


that 
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far Mara, Ideas being real — — | 
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that are Real as well as. Nominal Ef. 
ſenges of their Species, were perſued 
in, the way familiar to Mat hemat ici. 
ns, they wow carry, our Thoughts 
farther. and with gaeater Evidence and 
Clearngls,, thay pollibly we are. apt 
rg n This e me the FM 
fidence to advance that co 
which. I ' i Chapter the Third 


—_— chat '#lity is capable of De- 


man{tratian, as well as Met hematicls: 


that have a diſcoverable 
and Agreement ove. with another, x 4 | 
far as we can ſind their Hahitudes and 


Relations, ſo far as we {hell be poſſeſ⸗ 


ſed of Real and Ganeral Truths. 
In our knowledge of Subſtances, we 
* to proceed aſter à quite different 


Method; the bare Contemplation of 


their Alſtrae Ideas (which are but 


Nominal Riſenges) will carty us but 


à very little way, in the ſearch of 
Truth and n. Hexe Experts 


euce waſh roach us. whan Reaſan can 


not: and it is by trying alone, that 


we can certainly know, What other 
Qualities co- exilt wich thoſe of our 


4b! | Complex 
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Complex Idea; (for Iuſtance) Whe. = 
ther that 7elow, Heavy, Fuſible Bo. 


dy, I call Gola, be Malleable or no; 
which Experience (however it prove 
makes us not certain that it is ſo in 


all, or any other 7ellow, Heavy, Fu. 
ſible Bodies, but that which we have 
tried; becauſe it is no conſequence 


one way or the other from our Com- 


plex Idea: The neceſſity or inconſiſ. 


rence of Malleability, hath no viſi- 


of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibi- 


lity in any Body. What I have here 
faid of the Nominal Eſſence of Gola, 


ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch 
a det 


erminate Colour, Weight, and 


Fuſibility, will hold true, if other 
other Qualities be added to it. Our 
Reaſonings from thoſe [deas, will car- 


Ty us but a little Way in the certain 
diſcovery of the other Properties, in 


thoſe Maſſes of Matter Wherein all 


thoſe are to be found. As far as our 


Experience reaches, we may have cer- 


tain Knowledge, and no farther. 
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1I deny 
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2 I deny not, but a Man cc | 8 mek 
to rational and regular Experiments, 
| ſhall be able to ſee farther into the na- 


ture of Bodies, and their unknawu 


Properties, than one that is a ſtranger 


to them. But this is but Judgment 
and Opinion, not Knowledge and Cer- 
tainty. This makes me ſuſpect that 
Natural Philoſophy is not capable of 


being made a Jcienre: From Experi- 


ments and Hiſtorical Obſeryations we 
may draw advantages of Eaſe and 
Health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock- 

of Conveniencies for this Life: but 
beyond this, I fear our Talents reach 


not; nor are our Faculties, as I gueſs, 


able to advancſge. 
From whence it is obvious to con- 
clude, That ſince our Faculties are 
not fitted to penetrate the Real EV 
ſences of Bodies, but yet plainly to 
diſcover to us the Being of a God, 
and the Knowledge of our Selves; 
enough to give us a clear diſcovery of 
our Duty, and great Concernment ; 
it will become us as Rational Crea- 
tures, to employ our Faculties, about 
what they are moſt adapted to, and 
. follow 
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Hollow che dizedtion of Nature, where 
1 ſeems to point us out the WAY, For 
I is rational to conclude, - that our 
proper _ . ls 6 hl 
quiries, t of: Knowle 

Weh is moſt ſuited to our natural 
CLageeities, and carries in it out greateſt 


'£ State And therefore it is, 
1 chiok, that Morality is the proper 
Science and Buſineſs of Munkind. in 
R (who are both concerued and 


Bonum as ſeveral Arts connetſant 
about the ſeveral parts of Nature, are 
the Lot. and private Talent of parti- 
cular Men, ng the common uſe of Hu- 


e Life, and their e ee 
ubliſtence in this World. 


ke ways to enlarge our Knowledge, 
as far as we are capable, ſeem to ma 


to be theſe Two: The Firſt is to get 


and ſettle in, our Minds, as far as — 


can, clear, diſtinct, and conſtant Ideas 
of thoſe Things we would conſider 
and know. For it being evident that 
our Knowledge cannot exceed our 

Thar! 35 where * are either * 


1 5 4 . 


, that. is, tr condition f our. 


to. ſearch out their Summut 


c lee 
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fe, Sag or obſcure, we = 
ex to certain, pe 
0 Rebel The ober is 
Art of out the inirermedt 


deus, which may ſhew us che 
e 


tity, che nr of 2 ' 
XY will eafily igfbrqras. 
Where Firſt, We ſhall find that he that 
be ak bet he perfect Ideas of thoſe 
Lngiles or Fignres, of which. he de 
fires to know any thing, it 
thereby ineapable of any knowle 
about them. Suppoſe a Man not to 
have an exact Idea of a Right Angle, 
Scalenum, or Trapezium, and it is 
clear, that he will in vain ſeek any 
Demonſtration about them. And far- 
ther it i evident, that it was not the 
influence of Maxims or Principles, 


0 * 0 that # | 
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that has led the Maſters of this Fs. 


ence: into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries 
they have made. Let a Man of good 


Parts know all the Maxim: of Ma. 


:thematicks never ſo well, and con- 
template their Extent and Conſequen- 
ces as much as he plea 
their Aſſiſtance, -I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever 
Tome to know, that the Square of 
the Mpotenuſe, m 4 * 
Triangle, is 72 to the. Squares of 
the 7 ſides: This, and other 

| —— Truths have been dil- 
Covered by the Thoughts, otherwiſe 
* he Mind has other Objects, 
cr views before it, far different᷑ from 
thoſe Maxime which Men well enough 
| — with. thoſe received Axi- 
„ ht ignorant of their Method, 

po Firſt made theſe Demonſtrations, 
can never nn admife. , 
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ſes, he will by 
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CHAP, XII. 
Some farther Conſiderations con- 
cerning Knowledge. 


UR iKnowledge,, as in other? 
225 things, ſo in this, has a great“ 
Conformity with our Sight, that it is 
neither wholly" Neceſſary, nor wholly 
Voluntary. Men that have Senſes 
cannot chuſe but reecive ſome Ideas 
t 


6.448. MY 
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4 


cannot bur retain ſome of them: 
and if they have any diſtinguiſhing 
Faculty, cannot but perceive the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of ſome of - 
them, one with another; As he that 
has Eyes, if he will open them by 
Days cannot but ſee ſome Objects, 
and perceive a difference in them; yet 
he may chuſe whether he will turn 
his Eyes towards an Object, curi- 
ouſly ſurvey it, and obſerve accurately 
all that is viſible in it. But what he 
docs ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than 

op O 3 he 
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he does: It depends not on his Wil, 
to ſee chat Blact which Zeb 
tow. Juſt thus it is with our Under. 

flanding : All that is voluntary in our 
Knowledge, is the employing or with- 
Holding any of our Faculties from this 
or that fort of Objects; and a more 
or leſs accurate Survey of them: But 
they being employed, our Vill hath 
no Power to determine the Know- 
ledge of the Mind, one way; or other. 
That is done only by the 
themſelves, ang far. a5 they re 
diſcovered. e 
Thus he that has got the-Ideas of 
. lumbers, and hath taken the Pains 
to compare One, Tuo and Three, to 
Fix, cannot chuſe but know that they 
are equal. He alſo that hath the Ide 
of an Intelligent, but weak and” frail 
Being, made by, and depending on 
another, who is Eternal, Omnipo- 
tent, perfectly Wiſe and Good, will 
as certainly know, that Man is to 
Honour, Fear, and Obey God, as that 
the Sun ſhines when — ſees it. But 
yet theſe Truths, being never ſo cer · 
i never EW * 
ran 
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nt of either or both of them, who. 
will net take the pains to emplc 
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* on E Under farting Faculties | 
„ * Ret Man, not bare- 
8 = ation, but alfo for: the-- | 
of his Life: A Man would: 
great lofs if he had 3 70. 
direct him but what has the 26 
of true Knowledge. He that will 
Ear till he eee 
nor Ji, till 


ſineſs, will have little elſe t9d do bt 


etefore as God bath Ar Winz 
thitivs in broad D 1 as he has 


O 4 


tellectual 


6 
kellectual Creatures are capable of, to 
excite in us a Deſire and Endeavour 
aſter a bettet State) ſo in the greateſt 
part of our Concernment, hè has af. 
forded us only the Tuiligbt, as I may 
ſo ſay, of Probability, ſuitable to that 
State of Mediocrity and Probationer- 
ſhip, he has been pleaſed to place us 
in here. Te OY. | 
The Faculty which God has given 
Man to enlighten him, next to cer- 
_ tain Knowledge is Judgment, wheres 
by the Mind takes its Ideas to agree 
or diſagree, without perceiving. a de- 
monſtrative Evidence in the Proofs, 
The Mind exerciſes this Judgment, 
ſometimes out of neceſſity, where de- 
monſtrative Proofs, and certain Know- 
ledge: are not to be had; and fome- 
times out of Lazzneſs, Unskilfulneſs, 
* even where they are to be 


This Faculty of the Mind when 
is exerciſed immediately about Things, 

| i called Jadgnent; when, about 
Truths delivered in Words, is moſt 
commonly called Aſent, or Diſſent. 
Thus the Mind has Two Faculties 
ee e 
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converfant about Truth and Falſhood: 


Firſt Knowledge, whereby it certain 
PA E and is undo ly ſatiſ- 
of the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of any Ideas. Secondly, Julg- 
ment, Which is the putting [deas to- 
gether, or ſeparati Er. from one 
another in the Mind, when their cer- 
tain Agreement or Diſagreement i is not 


perceived, but preſumed to be ſo. 


And if it ſo unites or ſeparates them, 
as in Reality ogy are, it is 9 
Tann. | 


CHAP. xV. 1M 
Of Probabilinyz.. 4 080 


5 Rebabilic is nothing but thes * 

pearance of the Agreement or 
ene of two Tdeas, by the 
Intervention of Proofs, - whoſe: Con- 
nection is not conſtant, and: ĩimmuta- 
ble; or is not perceived to be ſo; but 


is, or appears for the moſt part to be 


* and is enough 8 induce the Mind 
. abies 


1 340 
to jud e the Pr tion to be true or 
falſe, tet be contrary. _ 
Of Probability there are Degrees 
from the Nei ghbourhood of Certain- 
7 and Demonſ? aſtration, uite down to 
mprobebility and Uniikeneſ's ſes even 
to the . of Impoſſi bility : And 
alſo. Degrees 'of Aſſent 3 certain 
Knowledge and what is next it, full 
Aſſurance and Confidence, quite down 
to Conjecture, Doubt, Diſtruft, and 
Disbelief. 
That Propoſition then is Prob able, 
for which there are Arguments or 
Proofs to make it paſs, or be received 
for True. The Entertainment the 
Mind gives to this ſort of Propoſiti- 
ons, is called Belief, Aſent, or Opi- 
nion. Probability then being to ſup- 
ply the Defect of our Knowledge, is 
always converſant about Propofttions, 
wWhereof, we have no Certainty, box 
only ſome Tnducements to receive. 
them for true. The Grounds of it are 
 infſhortzhe/# tuo following. 4 2 ü 
HFHirſt, The Conformity of any thing 
with our OWN Knowledge, ed Poe 
1 emen, 


8 econd dh, | 
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\ Secondly, The Te) eftimony of others, 
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ile Degrees of HMem. 
an F 
HE. Grounds of Probability 
laid down. in the foregoing 
Chapter, 'as they are the Foundations 
on which our Aſent is built, ſo are 
they alſo the Meaſure whereby its ſe- 
veral Degrees are (or oughe to be) re- 
= gulated. Onl WE are to take notice, 
that no grounds of Probability operate 
any farther on the Mind, which 
ſearches after Truth, and endeavours 
to judge right, than they appear; at 
leaſt in the firſt Judgment, or Search 
that the Mind makes. It is indeed in 
many Caſes impoſſible, and in moſt 
vety hard, eyen for thoſe who have 
admirable Memories, to retain all the 
Proofs, which upon a due Examina- 
tion, made them embrace that ſide of 
the Queſtion. It ſuffices that they 
have once with Care and Fairneſs, 
ſiſted the Matter as far as they could ; 3 
e 


"4 
i s 
x nee FR 
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and having once found on which ſide 
the Probability ed to them, 

they lay . oncluſion in their 
Memories, as Truth they have diſ- 
covered; andi the future remain ſa - 
tisfied with the Teſtimony of their 
Memories, that this is the Opinion, 
that by the Proofs they have once 
ſeen of it, deſeryes ſuch a Degree of 
r Aﬀſſent as they afford it. 05 
It is unavoidable then that the Me- 
mory be relied on in this Caſe, ang 
that Men be perſuaded of ſeveral Opi- 
nion, whereof the Proofs are not ac- 
tually in their Thoughts, nay, which 
pethaps they are not able actuall 
recall: without this the greateſt part 
of Men, muſt be either — ry or 
change every Moment, when any one 
offers them Arguments, which for want 
of Mofa ene= preſencly m 
to anſwer. iv 
IN be owned that Mens licking 
to Judgments, is often the cauſe. of 
great Obſtinacy in Error and Miſtake, 
But the Fault is not, that —— rely 
on their Memories. for ire ent rey 


dans well judged,: bu 


| judges 
ä 
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judged before they had welt ers 


the Leiſure, Patience, and Means to 
collect together, all-the Proofs con- 
ting moſt of che Opihions he hs; 
W as fafely d conclude that he hag 
4 clear and full view, and chat there 
is 0 more to be alledged for this bet- 
tier Lafor mation? And yet we are 
forced to determite dur ſelves on one 
fide - ot other: The Conduct of bur 
Lives, and the Management of or 
| 1 Coenterms, will Hot bear delay. 
For thoſe depend for the meſt part Un 
the Determinavief of our Judge 
in Points wherein We are, het 

Dr Certain Knowledge, and Whber 
s neceſſary for ub rõ Embjtibe one ide 
or the other, RH v: 460" 
The Propoſicions we. receive en 
Tuo ſorts : Firſt, Concer g 8e one 
4 TS Tkifterice,' r Mutter | of 
Dich falline ander ber Oblee! 
5 2 md. 

| Cecdn „  'Conter vc 
ich being yohd-the 'tilbove of 
| dur Senſor, are not capable ae 
9 Con- 


— Who almoſt is chere that hath 


© 1 


= 


. 


Concerni 


Caſe, comes atteſted with the 'concyr-; 


r eber RS 65 


. © © 
* ſuſt af thele, vow. 


Particular 3 
conſonant to the conſtant Obſervation 


we receive it as eaſily, and build as 
firmly upon it, as if it were certain 
Knowledge Thus, if all ¶ugliſbman 
who have occaſion to mestion it, 
ſhould report, that it roa in Arg · | 
land laſt Winter, or the like, I think 


a Man would as little doubt of it, aa 


that Seven and Four are Eleven. 
The Finſt, and b1igheff Degree! of 
Probability then is, When the gaine-, 
ral conſent of all Men, in all Ages, 
as far as can be knowty, cohcus with: 
a Man's own conſtant Experience in 
the like cafes, to confirm. the Txath, 
of any particular Matter of Fach, at+: 
reſted by fait Witneſſes :- Such are che 
ſtated Conſtitutiout and Properties df 
Bodies, and the regular proceedings ot 


Cauſes and Efecis in the ordinary; 


courſe of Nature s this we val an At. 
gument, from the nature If Things 


E | themſelyes. 
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' themſelves. For what we and others 
always obſerve to be after the ſame 
manner, we conclude with Reaſon, to 
be the Effects of ſteady and regular 
Cauſes, tho' they come not within 
the reach of our Knowledge. As that 
Fire warmed a Man, or made Lead 
fluid; that Iron ſunk in Water, fwam 
in Quick- ſilver. A Relation affirming 
any ſuch thing to have been, or a 
Predication that it will happen again 
in the ſame manner, is received with- 
out | doubt or heſitation: And our 
Belief thus grounded, riſes to Aſu- 
7 OO OE EST PENNE 
. "Secondly, The next degree of Proha- 
_ 644th, is when by my own Experience, 
and the Agreement of all others that 
mention it, a Thing is found to be for 
the moſt part ſo; and that the parti - 
cular Inſtance of it is atteſted by ma- 
= and undoubted iuneſſec. Thus 
or y giving us fuch an account of 
Men in all Ages, and my own Expe- 
rience confirming it, that moſt Men 
prefer their own private Advantage, 
to the Publick. If all Hiſtorians that 
writ of Tiberius, lay that he did ſo, 


it 


e eee 
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it is extreamly probable : And in this 
caſe, — Aer to a Degreewhich 3 
we 22 call Conſſden . 

Third 2 In matters happening n. 
differently, as that a Bird ſhould fly 
this or that way: when any particu- 


lar matter of Fact comes atteſted by 


the concurrent Teſtimony of unſul⸗- 
pected Mitneſſet, there our Aſent is 
alſo unavoidable. Thus, that there is 
in Iraly ſuch a City as Rome; that a- 
bout Onechouland and ſeven hundred 
Years ago, there lived ſuch -a Man in 
it as Julius Cæſar, &c. A Man can 
as little doubt of this, and the like, as 
he does gf the Being and Actions of 
bis ou LAcquaintance, 5 whereof: he - 
rs my — Wow | 
ries ſo. much Evidence with it, that 3 
it leayes us as little liberty to Believe 
or Disbelieve, as Demonſtration does, 
whether we will know or be ignorant. 
But the difficulty is, when Teſtimo- 
nies contradict common ience, | 
and the Reports of Witneſſes | claſh 
with the ordinary. courſe of Nature, 
or with one another. Here Di- 


ligence, 


0 


Thing, nch ae and vo, . 5 


ns the two Foundations of Oredi - 
ity -favonr; or contradict it. Theſe 
are liable to ch variety of contrary 
Ob&ryxtions, Cirtumiſtances, Reports, 
Tempers, Defigns, Over. ſighes, Sc. 
of Reporters, * ix is impoſſibſe to 
tedace to preciſe Rules, the various 


Degrevs wherein Men give ther 4 
S Ths in in Hendral may be Rid; 
nation, ſhall to 


as che Proc e Dich tom ov Bk 
ater; or leſs Dogree, to Pre we 
a, on either ſide, $6 8g | 
do prodade in the Mind;fach wifferent 
Entertainchents, as are cahed Be/i#f}. 
Conjetlure, Gueſt,| Daa, vu 
5 1 Dieb hs f; & ⏑ẽjE 110 
I Nolr generally app G. 
that any Teſtimony; the farther off. ir 
is removed: from che Oripinab Früh, 
me leſs Force it has: and ö. 
n Ttuths, esch Remove Weakens 
_ Sora iof e There is a 


2 | Rule 


W 


—in½n x ðꝭ d ̃⁵² . — 


ſons, which 


quite contrary td this, advanced 


Rule 


by ſome Men, wihw lock on Oi 
10 gain Force by growing Older: Up- 


on this ground, Fropoſitions evident 


ly falſe or doubtful in cheir firſt be · 


ginning, come by an - inverted Rave: 


of Probability, to paſs for Aut hen 
riet Truths; and thoſt which deſer- 
ved {irtle Credit from the Mouths of 
tbeic firſt Relators; are t 
grow venerable by Age, and are urg d 
But certain it is, tha no Pali. 
 tuty cas riſe about its fir 

eee has no other Byidence-rhan' che 
muſt ſtand or fall by his 


| ito: 


fr Opiginal.' 


ngle Teſtimony of o ee, 
only Toſti- 
dreds of others; and is ſo far * 
ceiving any Strength rh "that it 
— Ag" weaker, me Paſſion, 
Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake of his 
Meaning, and à theufund ot Reas 
ons Mens Mindsaste 
ated by, may make due Mau quore 


another's'Words or Meaning wrong. 
This is certain, that what d, Ape 
was affirmed upon flight greutmés cas 


never 
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never after come to be more valid in 


future Ages by being often repeated. 


The Second fort of Probability, is 
concerning Things not falling under 
the reach of our Senſes, and therefore 


not capable of Teſtimony : And ſuch. 


Firſt, The Exiſtence, Nature, and: 
Operations of Finite, Immaterial 
Beings without us, as Spirits, Au- 


ger &c. or the: Exiſtence of material: 


ings, ſuch as for their ſmalneſs or 


remoteneſs, our Senſes cannot take 
notice of: As whether there be any 


Plants, Animals, &c in the Plas 
net, and: other Manſions of. the vaſt: 


Univerſe... 
_ Secondly, Concerning 


Nature; wherein, tho' we ſee the 


ted, nouriſhed, and move; the Load. 


 flone draws Tron, &c. but the Cauſes. 
that operate and the Manner __ 
cl, 


are produced in, we can only gu 


* 


the manner 
282 moſt parts of the Works 


ſenſible Effects, yet their Cauſes are 
unknown, and we perceive not the 
Ways, and manner how they are pro- 
duced: We ſee Auimals are genera- 


? 


203 © 
and probably conjecture. In theſe 
matters Analog y is the only help we 

have; and it is from that alone we 
draw all our grounds of Probability. 
Thus obſerving, that the bare rubbing 
of two Bodies violently upon one ano- 
ther, produces Heat, and very often 
Fire; we have reaſon to think that 
what we call Heat and Fire, conſiſts, 
in a certain violent agitation of the 
_ imperceptible minute Parts of the burn- 
ing Matter. This ſort of Probability, 
which is the beſt conduct of rational 
Experiments, and the riſe of Hp 
theſes has alſo its uſe and influence. 
And a wary eee Analog y 
+ | — leads us oſten into the diſcovery of 
Truths, and uſeful Deductiont, which 
would otherwiſe lie concealed. | 
Tho' the common F e and 'Þ}: 
the ordinary. courſe of Things, have a 
mighty influence, on the Minds of 
Men, to make them give or refuſe _ 
Credit to any thing propoſed to their 
Belief; yet there is one Caſe wherein 
the ſtrangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not 
the Aſent to a fair Teſtimony: given 
of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural 
8 Events 


„ 
Events are ſuitable co Ends aimed at 
by him, who has the power to change 
the caurſe of Nature; there under 
ach Circumſtances they may be the 
mutet to procuie beließ by how much 
the moe they ue beyond, or con- 
traty to ordinary Oblcevation. | This 
is che caſe of Miracle, which 
well attefted, do not only find Credit 
en eie a gre it qo to other 
wt Thee Fein Propofnions that chats 
X — e tee of our Aſent 
upon bare Teftimoay., whether the 
Thing propoſed ' Agree or Diſagree 
wich common Experience, and the or- 
Linary coutſe of Things os ne: The 
teaſon he rnuf is, becauſe the Teſti- 
mony is of fuch an one as cannot de- 
dae nor be deceived; and that is 
God: hinafelf. © This carries with it 
Certainty beyond Doubt, c e 
 Heyond Exception. This is eall 
a ꝓpecoliar Name, Novelatiom and © 
 affent to it, Nainh; which tas 25 
wuch Oærtainry in it, as our Know- 
tedge it ſelf; and we may as wel 
Nen of our own. Berne, as we Can, 
* 


Trae, So that Faith is a lerdiedand 
ſure Principle of A gem and M uν,⁊1q, 


and leaves na manner of rom for 
Doubt or: Hoſitatian; only: . ee | 


be ſure, that it be a Divin 
tion, aud that we underſta de wager 
elſe we: ſnall expoſe our ſelves — all 


the extravagancy of Eri fiaſin, and 
all che . 5 of wrong 
we hav 


aith and n 


80 1 LA 2. Xe 05 e 
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in HE Word Backs in 
M4 1 different Signific i 
times it is taken fox True And ( 
Principles - Sometimes for ear aud 
Fair Degudtions from: thaſe Prindiy 


ples: Sometimes for the Cauſe, and 


it * is, as it ſtands for a Faculty, 
. 
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uhether ang Revelation from Cad be 


Principles if 
nme eee ESI) - 


oi 0 of 
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particularly for the Fiurl Cauſe s but 
but the Conſideration I ſhall have of 
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REF 
whereby Man is ſuppoſed to- be di- "” 
ſtinguiſhed from Beaſts ; and wherein | 
it is evident he much ſurpaſſes them. 
_ Reaſon is neceſſary, both for the 
enlargement of our Knowledge, and 
regulating our Aſſent: for it hath to 
do both in Knowledge and Opinion, 

dur other inrellackua tual Faculties; and 
indeed, contains Tuo of them, vi. 
Firſt, Sagacity, whereby it finds in- 
termediate /gdeas.' Secondly, Illation, 
whereby it ſo orders and diſpoſes of 
them, as to diſcover what connexion 
there is in each Link of the Chain, 
whereby the Extreams are held toge- 
ther, and thereby, as it were to draw 
into view the Truth ſought for; 
which is that we call Iilation or Iu. 
Ference: and conſiſts in nothing but 
the Perception of the Connexion there 
is between the Ideas, in each ſtep of 
the Deduction, whereby the Mind 
comes to ſee, eithet the Certain Agree- 
ment or 5 of any two 
I aeas, as in Demonſtration, in Which 
it arrives at Knowledge: or their pro- 
bable Connexion, on which it gives 
Nia or 


act GC „ 


as, ni. 
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or wich holds it en as” 0 "| 
nion. 
Senſe and bee reach) but a be. 3c 
tle way: The greateſt part ef our ; 
Knowledge depends u 


Caſes where we muſt rake Propoſiti- 
ons for true, without certain of 
their being ſo, we have need to find 
out, examine, aud compare he greuods 
of their Probability In both Caſes; 
— Faculty which finds out the Means, 
and rightly applies them ro diſee vet | 
Certainty in the one, -and Probab | 
in the other, is that which we call 
Reaſon. 80 that in Reaſon we may 
conſider theſe Four 122 Firn, 
The diſcoveri "and. fi out | 
methodical Diſpoſition of „and 
laying them in ſuch order as "their - 


aud intermediate 1 43. 10 thoſe 8 


Connexion may be plainly perceiv d. 


Thirdly, The perceivi alen Con- 
nexion. 1 Ti making be . 
right Conclufion. 


There is one thids 
ſhall-defare to be conſidered concern- 
ing Reafon, and that * whether S. 

Þ VL ain, 


— * 


more which 1 * 


tabs 


togifm, as is generally thought, be the * 


Proper 1 — of it; and the uſe- 
fulleſt w ay of exerciſing this Faculty. 
* Cauſes I have to doubt of i its ns 
75 ff noun abu gh ot; ul, 
ke e Becauſe Gli hen eines dur 
Reuſom but in one only of the fore> 
mentioned parts of it, and that is to 
ſhew the — the Proofs of 
any one luſtance, and no more: But 
in this it is of no gteat uſe, ſince the 
Mind can perceive ſueh Connexion, 
where it really is, as eaſily, nay, per- 
haps better without it. We may ob- 
ſerye that there are many Men that 
reaſon exceeding dear and rightly, 
who know not howto make a; Hl. 
Agi. Andi believe ſcarce any one 
makes Syllogiſimt in teaſoning with- 
in himſelf. Indeed, ſometimes they 
may ſerve to diſcover a Fallacy, hid 
in a Rheforical F looridh 4 or by, ſtrip» 
ping an Ae of the Pater: 10f 
Wit and good Language, ſne w, it in 
its naked Heformity. But the Weak- 
neſs or Fallacy of ſuch a looſe Dil- 
courſe ir —. hy the Artificial Form 
it is put into, only to thoſe who have 
a It TR "= | throughl y 


reer A C2 


debe e +, A Tn 
and have ſo examined the many ways, 
that three Propoſitions may be put 


does certainly conclude right, and 


there is none, or at leaſt do hinder the 


C ST Wa. Phe oft? 6. 295. JW. .. So. 
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together, as to know which of them 


which not, and upon what! Grounds 
it is that they do ſo. But they wWWUW1“¹ 
have not ſo far look'd into thoſe. 


Forms, are not ſure by Virtue of H. 


logiſin that the Concluſion certainly 
follows from the Premiſſes The 
Mind is not taught to reaſon by theſe 
Rules; It has a native Faculty to 
perceive the Coherence or Incoher 
rence of its Ideas, and can range them 
T ight, without any ſuch ; perplexing 


. 1 * * 4 . 
n 1 11 . Y bs N 


5 E11 
And to ſhew the Weakneſs of an 
Argument, there needs no more but 
to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous Idea, 
which blended and confounded with _ 
thoſe on which the Inference depends, 
leem to ſhew a Connexion where : 


diſcovery, of the want of it; and then 
to lay the naked Ideas on which the 
force of the Argumentation depends 
771 5 * ah OA 
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on the Mind taking a view of them, 
ſees what Connexion they have, and 
ſo is able to judge of the Inference 
without any need of Syllogiſm at all. 
Secondly, © Becauſe Sy ſſogiſms are 
not leſs liable co Fallacies than the 
et ways of Argumentation: And 
for this I appeal to common Obſer- 
vation, which has always found theſe 
artificial Methods of Reaſoning more 
adapted to catch and entangle the 
Mind, than to inſtruct and inform the 
Underſtanding, And if it be certain 
that Fallacy can be couched in Syllo- 
giſms, as it cannot be denied; it muſt 
: ſomething elſe, and nor Syllogilm 
that muſt diſcover them. But if 
Men'skilfd in, and asd to Sy llogiſms, 
Nd them aſſiſting to their Reaſon in 
the diſcovery of Truth, 1 think they 
ought to make uſe of them. All that 
J aim at is, that they ſhould not aſ- 
cribe more to theſe” Forms than be- 
longs to them; and think that Men 
have no uſe, or not ſo full à uſe of 
their Reaſoning Faculty without them. 
— But however it be in Knowledge, I 
think it is of far leſs, or no uſe at all 


(333) 5 
in Probabilities : For the Aſent there 
being to be determined- by the Pre- 
ponderancy, after a due weighing of 
all the Proofs on both ſides, nothing 
is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the Mind in that, 
as Syllogi/en.; which running away 
with one aſſumed Probability, pur · 
ſues that till it has led the Mind quite 


out of ſight of the Thing under Con- 
ſidetatio . at OAT GET: 
But let it help us (as perhaps may 
ſaid) in convincing Men of their 
Errors or Miſtakes; yet ſtill it fails 
our Reaſon in that part, which if not 
its higheſt Perfection, is yet certainly 
its hardeſt Task; and chat which We 
moſt need its help in, and that is, Th 
finding out of Proofs, and making 
new Diſcoveries, This way of Rea+ 
ſoning diſcovers-vo pew Proofs, but 
is the Art of Marſhalling and Rang- 
ing the old ones we have already. A 
Man knows tilt, and then he is able 
to prove Hllogiſtically: ſo that H. 
Igiſin comes after Knowledge; and 
then a Man has litele or no need of 
it. But it is chiefly by the finding 
out thoſe Ideas that ſhew the Con- 
| PEI nexion 


3 
nexion of diſtant ones, that our Stock 
of Knowledge is encreaſed; and that 
uleful Arts and Sciences are udyanc'd:* | 

Keaſon, tho of a very large Extent, 
fails us in ſeveral Inſtances + : AS, Firſt, 
Where our Ideas fail. Secondly, It 
is often at a loſs, becauſe of the Ob- 
ſcurity, Confuſion, or Imperfection of 
. the Ideur it is employed ab ut. Thus 
having no perfect Idea of the leaſt 
Extenſion of Matter, nor of Infinity, 
we are at a loſs about the Diviſibility 


of Matter. Thirdly; Our Rea ſon is 
eeives 


often at a ſtand; becauſe it p 
8 not thoſe Idea which would 
thew the certain or probable Agree. 
ment or Diſagreement of any two o- 


ther Idea. Fourthly, Our Reaſon 


is often engaged in Abſurdities and 
Difficulties; | by pr roceeding upon falſe 
Principles, which being followed, lead 
Men into Contradictions | to them- 
ſelves, and Inconfiſtency in their own 


Thoughts. Fiſthhy, Dubious Words, 
and uncertain Signs often puzzle Mens 
Reaſon , and bring them t to a Non- 
plus. Þ 4 5 * 1 Nie * 1 
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-- Tho' the deducing one Propoſition 
from another be a great part of Rea- 
ſon, and that which it is uſually em- 
ployed about: yet the principal Act 
of Ratiocingtion is the finding the A: 


greement or Diſagreement of two L. 
deas one with another, by the inter- 
vention of a third. As a Man, by a 
Yard, finds two Houſes to be of the 


Ideas: and Things agree, or dif- 


ln Reaſobing 
Four ſorts of Arguments,  _.. 
The Firſt, is to alledpe the Opini- 
ons of Men, whoſe Parts, Learning, 
Eminency, Power, or ſome other 
Cauſe, has gained a Name, and ſettled 
their Reputation in the commou E- 
ſteem with ſome kind of Authority. 
This may be called Argumentum ad 


* 


Verec undi... 8 
© Secondly, Another way is, to fe. 
quire the Adverſary to admit what 
85 „ they 


* 


(336 
they alledge as a Proof, or to aſſign a 

etter. This I call Argumentum ad 
Ignorantiam. A tig tafda dung gn”! 
fa, A Thir 4 Way, i cop a M n 


1 


own Principles or Coneefflons, This 
is already known under the Name of 
Argumentum ad baminem. 


.  Fourthly, The uſingof Proofs drawn 
from any of the Foundations of Knows 
ledge. or Probability... This I call Ar- 
gumentum ad Fudiciur. . This alone 
ol all the Four, brings true Inſtruction 
with it, and advances us in our Way 
to Knowledge. Fot Ft, It argues 
not another Man's Opinion to be 
right, becauſe. I, our of reſpect, or any 
other Conſideration but that of Con- 
viction, will not contradict him. Se. 
 eonaly, It proves not another Man ta 
tone the Gap wich. him, gene 
know not a better. Thirdly, Nor 
does it follow, that another Man is in 
the right way, becauſe he has ſhewn 
me that I am in the wrong. This 
may. diſpoſe me perhaps for the Re- 
«4445 . | to 


(337 ) 
to ĩt; "thay 'muſt como from Praga 7 
Ar Sedan} and Ligte ariſing" from 
rhe Nature of Things — „n 
from my Shame-facednels, Ignorance, 
or Error. 8 ee 
what has been 0 Rieſon, 
as fo be able te wks Tome gary 
at the diſtinction nto thoſe 
that are according to, above, and cons 
trary to According tu Rea. 
fon, are ſuch "Propoſitions; whoſe 
Truth we can diſcover, by examining 
and tracing thoſe ura we have from 
Senſation and Ne flection, and by na- 
tural Deduction find to be true 
probable. Above Reaſon, ave ſueb 
Propoſitions, whoſe Traub or Probes 
bility we catmot by Naa derive 
from thoſe Principles. Cantramoum 
Reafon, are ſuch tions as ard 
jnconſiſtent with, or | irreconcileable | 
to, our clear and diſtinct Ideas. Thus 
the Exiſtence of one God, is acõf, = 
ing to Reaſon The Exiſtence af” 
more than one God, contrary to Real 
/on: The Refurreclion of the Body. 
after Death, above Reaſon. Above- 
Reaſon, may be alſo taken in a dou- 
| Pp * __blgy 


( 138 ) 
ble Senſe, via, Above Probability, or, 
Above Certaimy. In that large Senſe 

alſo, Contrary. to Reaſon, is, I ſup- 
poſe, ſometimes taken. | 

There is . uſe of i the Word 

Neaſem, wherein it is ed to 

Faith which, though — by 

cbmmon uſe, yet is it in tr. ſelf a very 

improper way of Speaking: For Faith 
is nothing but a firm Aſent of the 

Mind; which if it be regulated as is 

gur Duty, eannot be afforded to any 

thing but upon g od. Reaſon, and io 
cannot be oppoſſte to it! He that be- 
heves without having any Reafon for 
believing, may be id love with his 
on Fancies ; but neither ſeeks Truth 
as he ought; nor, pays the Obedience 
eto his Maket,;; who; would have 

dim uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties he 

but given bim, to keep him out of 

Miſtake and De But ſince Reaſon 
and Faith ate by ſome Men oppoſed, 

de will ſo co der them. in the fol 

| 4 a ſe x3 as * ONE KOI SY 
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4 Faith and Reafin u, and their 
Aue Provinces. 52, 40 


Y EASON, as coe 4iſtinguiſheds 
to Faith, I take to be the diſ- 
covery of the Certainty or Probabi. 
lity of ſuch Propoſitions or: Truths 
which the Mind arrives at by Dedu- 
Ctions made from ſuch Ideas which. 
it has got by the uſe. of its natu- 
ral Faculties, vis. oy r or. 
KNeflection. 1 5 
5 on the aol ſides. is: the 4 
ent to. any Pro tion, upon. 
Credit of: — Propoſer, as comin 
immediately from God; which we 


Revelation Concerning which: we: 
muſt oblerve,: 


| - Firſt, That 10; Man inſoined. by: | 
| God, can by any Revelation commu- 
vicutè 10-0thers any new Simple Ideas, 


which they had not before from Sen- 
OW or. * Becauſe Words, 
R'&s by 


— 


( 349 ) 
by their immediate Operation on us, 
natural Sounds, and as Signs of latent 
Ideas they can only recal to our 
Thoughts thoſe Ideas, which to us 
they have been wont to be Signs of; 
but cannot inrrodace any new, and 
formerly unknown Simple Ideas. The 

fame holds in all other Szgns, which 
cannot ſignifie to us Things of which 
we have never before had any Idea 
at all. For our Simple Ideas we muſt 
ties, and can by no means receive 
them from Traditional Reuelatiun; 
| I fay Traditional, in diſtinction to O. 
rigiual Revelation. By the One, 1 
mean that Impreſſion which is made 


* 


y Man, to which we cannot ſet any 
Ampreſſions delivered over to others ju 
Words, and the ordinary ways of con 


veying our Conceptions one to ano- 
| ther 2 3 1 K 4 o 8 5 en F 
that the ſame Truths 


y be 4 by Revelation, 


may covered 
which are diſtoverable to us by Res- 


Vi on; 


(34) 
/on; but in ſuch there is little need 
or uſe 'of "Revelss n; — 


arrive at 
And Truths ' diſcovered by our natu- 
ral Faculties, are more certain; than 
when conveyed to us by Traditional 
Revelatioa. For the Knowledge we 
have, that this Revelation came at 
firſt from God, can never be ſo ſure 
as the r from the 
clear and _ _ of the 
Agreement agreement: of our 
own Idear. This alto holds in Mat- 
ters of Fact, knowable by our Senſes: 
As the Hiſlory of the Belge is con- 
vey'd to us by Writings, Which had 
their Original from Revelation; 'and 
yet no body, I think, will ſay he hat 
as certain and clear Knowledge of che 
Flood, as Noah that ſaw it, or that 
he himſelf would have had, had he 
— 3 it. For he 
no greater than that of 
= — ö it is urit in the Book 
t writ byoddeſer i 
red. But he has not re great a Ae 
ſurance that Moſes writ that Book, 


( 342 ) 
as if be had ſeen: Mo/es write it; fo» 
that the Aſſurance of its being a Re. 
velation, is ſtill leſs than the Aſſu- 
rance of. his: Senſes. FX nis un 
Nevuelation cannot be admitted 
againſt the clear Evidence of Reaſdu. 
For ſince no Evidence of our Facul- 
ties, by which we receive ſuch a Re- 
velation, can exceed, if equal, the Cer: 
tainty of our Intuitive Knowledge; 
we can never receive for a Truth any 
thing that is directly contrary to our 
clear and diſtinct Knowledge. Thus 
the Ideas of Oue Body and One Place 
do ſo: clearly agree, that we can ne- 
ver aſſent to a Propoſition that affirms 
the ſame: Body to be in two diſtinct 
Places ati once; however, it ſhould 
pretetid to the Authority of a Divin⸗ 
Revelation: Since the Evidence, Firſt, 
That we deceive not our ſelves in al- 
cribing it to God: Secondly, That we 
underſtand it right, can never be ſo 
great as the Evidence of our own In. 
tuitiue Knowledge, whereby we dif- 
cern it impoſſible for the ſame Body 
to be in two Places at once. n 


=. 


C4 


\ 


be found 


Principles of its own Reaſon; it can 


to a. Propoſition, whoſe, Revelation. 


Pr inciples have. 71 
In all things therefore. when. we 


( 343) 
- In Propoſitions therefore, contrary 
to our diſtin and clear Ideas, ĩt will 
be in vain to urge them as Matters of 


Faith. For Faith can never convince 


us of 5 * that contradicts out 
Kuouledge. Becauſe, though Faith 
upon the Teſtimony of 
Cod, who cannot lie, yet we cannot 
have an Aſſurance of the Truth of 
its being a Divine Revelation, greater 
than our own Knowledge. - For if the 
Mind of Man can never have a clear- 
er Evidence of any thing to be a Di- 
vine Revelation, than it has of the 


never have a Ground to quit the clear 
Evidence of its Reaſon, to give 


has not a greater mee 


BELA 


have clear Evidence from our Ideas, 
andithe Principles of Knowledge above · 
mentioned, Reaſon is the proper Judge; 


and Revelation cannot in uch Caſes 


8 its Decrees ; nor can we be 
liged, where we have the clear and 


ent Sentence of Reaſon, to quit 
it 


> Ts. 
it ſor the Opinion, under a 
pretence that ic is Matter: of Faith, 
which can have no — 
the 1 and "m_ DiCtates of Rea Rea fon. 
But. * 134 

7 hirdly; There being many Thiogs 
or which we have but imperfect No- 
tions, or none at all; and other Things, 
of whoſe paſt, preſent, or future Ex- 
iſtence, by the natural uſe of our Fa- 
culties, _—_— _ no oro 
at all: Theſe being beyond the 
very of our 2 and hes 
Reaſon,” when revealed, become the 


proper Matter of Faith. Thus, that 


part of the Angels rebelled: againſt 
God; that the Bodies of Men ſhall 
file and live again, and the like, are 
Matters of Faith, wich which 
Reaſon | has directly nothing to do. 

Fir then, Whatever opoſition 
is revealed, of whoſe Truth our Mind, 
by its natural Faculties. aud Notions 


Faxth and above Rea 
_ ». Secondly, All Propofit 
the Mind by its natural Faculties, can 


come to determine and judge 3 
tur 


gainſt 


cannot judge, that e — 
jons, e 


«1 : 4 
EF 7 J TT DAM 0. is. Sa ch wk, wi: —_— 


| dae e Evidence, and io is per: 
wa 


bable Grounds: In ſuch, I ſay, an 
vident Revelation vug bz. to determine 


ſatisfied comes from one, who —— | 


T 345 ) 
3 ſh Ideas; are; Matter of 


Re ut with this di fferenceʒ that 
in 75 hoſe concerning which it has hut 


ded of their Truth only 


n PR. 
ay, an E, 


our Aſſent, even againſt Probability 
Becauie the Mind not being certain of 
the Truth of. that it does not evident. 
ly. know, is bound to give up igs Af 
fant. to ſuch a Teſtimony, w 


err; and will not deceive. Rut yet 
—.— or pe Roſe o Ju: of 


and of ee eee cha Wards 
wherein it is deliyetedſd. 


Thus far che Dominion. of Faith 
reaches; and that without any Vio: 


| lence to Neaſon, which! is not * 


or diſturbed, hut aſſiſted and improved = 
by new Diſcoveries of Truth, coming 

from the Eterual Fountarn: of all 
Knowledge. Whatever God hath re · 


vealed is certainly true; no doubt can 


be made of it. This is the proper 
Furrer of Faith : But whether it be 
2 Divine 


: 1 
3 
4 
[4 
= 
4 
# 
. 
1 


is Pfride — A Fe to 
rule all our Opinions, Prejudices, and 
Intereſts; and hath a right to be re- 
ceived with a full 4f>nr;- Such a fab: 


( 346 ) 


a Divine Revelation or no, Reaſon 
muſt judge; which can never permit 
the Mine ro reject a greater Evidence, 
ro embrace wir is leſs evident, nor 


prefer” leſs Certainty to the greater. . 
here can be no Eridenee; that any 


Traditional Revelation is of Divine 


Original, in the Words we receive it, 
and the Senſe we underſtand” it, fo 
clear and ſo certain, as that 
Principles of Reafon': 
Not hing that is contrary 
| Die 4 right to beurged or fevers Fo, 


of the 
and therefore, 
to the clear. 
s ſelf-evident Dictater of Reaſon, 


as. bo TS 


”- 


i a eee of 2 * ze 


oVer= 


miſſion as this, ef bur Neaſon to 


Faith; takes not away the Land- marks 
of Knowledge: This ſhakes not the 
Foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us 
that uſe of our Faculties, For which. 
e ee 0 E 


My 7 7 
7 } — N 75 - * 7 ＋ *. 7 92 5 
— . f 1 : '5f 28; — 9141 * - 


not, will not take much pains to 
et it, nor be much concerned when 


5 Truth, And that World hot? TY 
yer for all this, one may truly fay; = 


Who perfivade” themſelves that they 


unerring mark of — viz. The nor 


| Bale wy aſſurance 3 e Proofs: it is 


* U Ent. 


4 
E that would: ſeriouſly ſer upon | 
1 


the ſearch of Truth, ought in 
the fiſt place to prepare his Min with 
a Love of it. For he that loves it 


1 * 4 


he miſſes it,” There is —1 Body Who 


8 1 3. of 


I . 


amiſs to be thought 6therwiſe'6?" "i 


there are very few Lovers of Truth 
for Truths ſake, even amongſt \thoſe 


are ſo. "How 4 Man may 3 
ther he be ſo in earneſt, is worth En- 
quiry: And I think chere is this one 


entertaining any oſition with 


ilt en will Warrant. Whoever 
goes 


( 348 ) 
goes beyond this meaſure of aſſent, 


tis plain receives not Truth in the 


Love of it. For the Evidence that any 


Propoſition is true (except ſuch as are 
Self. evident) lying only in the Proofs 
a Man has of it, whatever degrees of 


Aſſent he affords it beyond the degrees 


of that Evidence, tis plain all that 
Surplulage of Aſſurance is owing to 
love of Truth. Whatſoever Credit 
we give to any Propoſitiog more than 
it receives. from the Principles and 
Proofs it ſupports it ſelf upon, is owe- 


of. Truth as ſuch: which as it can re- 
or Intereſts, ſo it ſhould receive no 
Ihe aſſuming: an Authority of Di- 
ctating to others, and à forwardneſs 
to preſcribe to their Opinions, is a 
conſtant Concomitant of this Bias and 
Corruption of our ts. For 

how. can it be otherwi e, but that he 
ſhould be ready to impoſe on others 
Beliet, who has already impos d on his 
own? e 


ing to our Inclinationg that way, and 
is ſo far a. Derogation from the Loye 


2 
K 
| 
: 
i 
z 
; 


. 


_ eaſier way for Men to eſtabliſh their 


(93 _—- 
Upon this occafion'T ſhall confider 
a third ground of Aſſent, which with 
ſome Men has the ſame Authority as 
either Faith or Reaſon, I mean, En- 
thuſia 4755 which lay ing by Rea/on, 
would ſet up Revelacdon — it. 
Whereby in elſe it takes' away both 
Reaſon and Revelation, and ſubſti- 
tutes in the room of it, the unground- 
ed Fancies of a Man's own Brain, and 
aſſumes them for a Foundation borlvof 
Opinion and Conduct. 
Immediate Revelation being a —— 


inions, and regulate their Conduct, 
than the tedious labour of ſtrict Rea- 
2 it is no wonder that ſome have 

n very apt to pretend to it, eſpe- 
cially: 1 of their Actions and —— 
nions as rhey cannot account for by 
the or Methods of Knowledge, 
and. Principles of Reaſon. Henee We 
ſee that in all Ages, Men in whom | 
Melancholy has mixed with Devoti. 
on, or whoſe conceit of themſelves has 
raiſed them into an Opinion of a 
greater with God than is 
— others, have often flattered 


themſelves 


themſelves with a perſwaſion of an im- 
mediate Intercourſe with the Deity, 


and frequent Communications from the 


Divine Spirit. Their Minds being thus 
prepared, whatever groundleſs Opini- 
on comes to ſettle it ſelf ſtrongly up- 
on their Fancies, is an Illumination 
from the Spirit of God; and whatſo- 
ever odd Action they find in them- 
ſelves a ſtrong inclination to do, that 


Impulſe is concluded to be a Call or 


Direction from Heaven, and muſt be 
obeyed. This I take to be properly 
Enthuſiaſm, which tho' riſing from 
the conceit of a warmed or overween- 
ing Brain, works, where it once gets 
footing, more powerfully on the Per- 
ſwaſions and Actions of Men, than 
either Reaſon or Revelation, or both 
together; Men being moſt forwardly 
obedient to the Impulſes they receive 


from themſelves, Strong conceit, like 


a new Principle, carries all eaſily with 
it; when got above common Senſe, 


and freed from all reſtraint of Reaſon, 
and check of Reflection, it is heigh- 


ten d into a Divine Authority, in con- 
currence with our own: Temper and 
- Jnclination, Wen 


* 


* LAG 2 hb. Id 
— 


5 351) | 
When Men are once got into this 


way of immediate Revelation, of Il: 


lumination without ſearch, and of Cer- 
tainty without proof, tis a hard mat - 


is loſt upon them, they are above it? 
They ſee the Light infuſed into their 


Underſtandings, and cannot be miſta- 
ken; *tis clear and viſible there, like 


the light of bright Sun - ſhine, ſnews 
it ſelf, and needs no other Proof, but 
its own Evidence: They feel the 


Hand of God moving them within, 
and the Impulſes of the Spirit, and can- 


not be miſtaken in what they feel 


Ihis is the ohe talking of rhele 

re hecauſe they are 
ſure: and their Perſwaſions are right, 
only becauſe they are ſfrong in them. 
For when what they ſay is Thip ed of 
the Metaphor of ſeeing and feeling, 
this is all it ampunts to, Theſe Men | 
have, they lays: clear light, ane ck 
ſeego they have an awakened. ſenſe, 


and they, feel This cannot, they 
are ſure, a ON them. But here 


Perception of t 


* 


he Truth obahg, 77S 
| 5-0 pO tion, 


— —ũ—4— — gye <>. wages waſte) —— 


ſomerhing, or of the 


my Mind'T kn 
Pe 


0 


ö Spirit of God 
moving that -Inclination ? Theſe are 


two very different FREE 


muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed I may 
perceive the Truth of a Propofition, 
and yet not perceive that it is an im- 
mediate Revelation from God. Nay, 
I may perceive 1 came not by it in a 
natural way, without perceiving that 


it is a Revelation from God. Becauſe 


chere be Spirits, which without be- 
ing Divinely commiſſon d, may excite 
thoſe Ideas in me, and make their con- 


nection perceived: So that the Know- 


ropoſition coming into 
rception that it is from God. But 
however it be called Light and Seeing; 
I ſuppoſe it is at moſt but Belief and 
Affurance: For wher he e a Propol won 
is known to be true, Revelation is 
needleſs. If therefore it be a Propo- 


Aſim fails of the evidence it 


(353) 
to be ſo by the Evidence of the Thing 


ic ſelf; What 1 believe, I take to be 
ſo upon the Teſtimony of another: 


be given, or clic what ground have! 
of believing I muſt ſee that it is Gd 
that reveals this to me, or elſe I ſee 
nothing. If I know not this, how 
great ſbever my Aſſurance is, it is 
groundleſs: Whatever light I 


do, it is but Ent baſſaſn. een 
In all that is of Divine Revelation, 
there is need of no other proof, but 
that it 18 from God: For he can nei- 
ther deoeive nor bedeceived. :Bachow 
ſhall ĩt beknowntharany Propbſition 

in our Minds is a Truth revealed to 
us by God? Here it is that Znthuſe- 


to. For Men thus poſſeſs d boaſt of a 


Light, whereby they ofay: they are 
brought into the knowledge of rhisor _ - 


that Truth. But if they know it to 


be a T ruth, they muſt know it tobe 
"fo, either. by its own felf-evidence or 
by the rational Proofs that make it 
out to be ſo. If they know/ it to be a 


Truth either of theſe 98 they 


But this Teſtimony I muſt know ts 


bern! 


pretends . 
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n vain ſuppoſe it to be a Revelation. 


For thus all Truths of what kind ſo-— 


ever, that Men uninſpired are en- 


lighten d with come into their Minds. 
If they ſay they know it to be true, 


becaule it is a Revelation from God, 


the Reaſon is good: but then it will 
be demanded, how they know it to be 
a Revelation from God. If they ſay 


by the light it brings with it, I beſeech 


them to conſider, whether this be any 
more, than that it is a Revelation be- 


cauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be 
true. For all the light they ſpeak of, 


is but a ſtrong petſwaſion of their 


own Minds that it is a Truth, which 


s a very unſafe ground to proceed on, 


either in aur Tenets or Actions. 


r nee 


elſe but the Evidence of the Truth 


of any Propoſition: and if it be not 
ſelf. evident, all the light it can have 
is from clearneſs of thoſe Proofs up- 
on which it is received. To talk of 


any other light in the Underſtanding, 


is to put our ſelves in the dark, or in 


the power of the Prince of darkneſs. 


For if ſtrength of perſwaſion be the 
8 — light 


and Error, mu 


light which muſt guide us, how ſnall 
any one diſtinguiſh between the Delus 
ſions of Satan, and the I 
of the Holy Ghoſt? He therefore that 
will not give up himſelf to Deluſion 
bring this guide of 


1 


% 


his Light within to the Tryal. God 
when he makes the Prophet, does not 


7 unmake the Man. He leaves his Fa- 4 


culties in their natural State, to enable 


him to judge of his Inſpirations, whe- 


ther they be of Divine Original or no. 
If he would have us aſſent to the 


Truth of any Propoſition, he eitlier 


evidences that Truth by the uſual me- 
thods of Natural Reaſon, or elſe 

makes it known to be a Truth which 
he would have us aſſent to by his Au- 
thority; and convinces us that it is 
from him, by ſome marks, which 
Reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. Rea- 
ſon muſt be our laſt Judge and Guide 


in _—_ thing. 
we mu 


1g. I do not mean that 
conſult Reaſon; and examine 


whether a Propoſition revealed from 
God can be made out by Natural 
Principles, and if it cannot, that then 
But conſult it we 


we may reject it: 


Q 2 


muſt, 


TO 


„ mut, and by it examine, whether it 
bea Revelation from God or no: and 
i Reaſon finds it to be revealed from 
| God, Reaſon then declares for it, as 
much as for any other Truth, and 
males it one of ber Dictates. Every 
Donceit that throughly warms our 
FTancies muſt paſs for an I tion, if 
| there be nothing but the ſtrevgth of 
| -onr Perſwaſions whereby to judge of 
them: If Reaſon muſt not examine 
their Truth by ſomething extrinſical 
to the Perſwaſions themſelves, Inſpi - 
rations and Deluſions, Truth and Fal- 
2 -thobd, will have the. ſame meaſure, 
| and will not be poſſible to be diſ- 
+ tinguiſhed.. 

Thus weſce the Holy Men of God, 
who had Revelations from God, had 
t ſomething elſe beſides that internal 
Light of Aſſurance in their own 
Minds, to teſtify to them that it was 
from God. They had outward: Signs 
to convince them of the Author of 


thoſe Revelations: And when they 
vwere to convince others, they had a 
Power given them to juſtify the Truth 
of 1 Commiſſion from 3 
| an 


LEO 


burn — being conſt and 
heard a Voice out of it. God by : ano · 
ther Miracle of his Rod tarn'd into a 
Serpent, aſſured him likewiſe of a 
Power to teſtify his Miſſion by che 


ſame Miracle repeated before them J 
to whom he was fent. This, andthe © 


like Inſtances to be found a che 
Prophets of old, are ; vo flaws, | 
that they thought not an inward See- 

| or Perſwafion of their own Mind 
ufficient Evidence without any other 
Proof, that it was from God, tho''the 
Scriptuve does not every where men- 
tion their demanding « or having: r | 
Proofs. . 

Ide nordryearGedena/er ith 
former mes enlighten Mens Minds fu 
the 
or excite them to good Actions by the 
immediate Influence and Ann of 
the Holy Spirit, without any extraor- 
dinary Signs accompanying it. But 
in ſuch Caſes too we have Reaſon 
aud the. — unerring* Rules to 


Q3. * 


of certain Truths, 


1 1 

know whether it be from God or no. 
Where the Truth embraced is conſo- 
nant to the Revelation in the written 
Word of God; or the Action con- 
formable to the Dictates of Right 
Reaſon, or Holy Writ, we run no 
Riſque in entertaining it as ſuch; be- 
cauſe tho' perhaps it be not an imme- 
diate Revelation from God, extraor- 
dinarily operating on our Minds, yet 
we are ſure it is warranted by that Re- 
velation which he bas given us of 
Truth. Where Reaſon or Scripture 
is expreſs for any Opinion or Action, 
we may receive it as of Divine Au- 
thority: But tis not the Strength of 
our own Perſwaſions which can by it 
ſelf give it that Stamp. The Bent of 
our own Minds may favour it as much 
as e pleaſe ; that may ſhew it to be a 
Fondling of our own, but will by no 


means prove it to be an Offs preng of 
Heaven, and of Divine Original. 
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cond] , Want of Ability of uſe them. 
Thiri mt net of Will to u them. 
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Fi, Want of Prodfsy | by which 


I do not mean only the want of thoſe 
Proofs which ate not to be had, but 
alſd of thoſe Proofs which are in being, 
or might be procuted. The greareſt 
part of Mankind want the Conveni- 
ences and Opportunities of making 
Experiments and Obſervations them · 
ſelves, of of collecting the Teſtimo- 
nies of others, being enſlaved to the 
Neceſſity of their mean Condition; 
whoſe Lives are worn our only in the 


by * n 


Wrong Meaſures wn Pro. 


DRROR is a Miſtake! of = | 
L.. Judgment, giving ent to that 
ch is not true. The Reaſons | 
whereof may be reduced to theſe 
Four: Firſt, Want of Proofs. Se- 


— 
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- Proviſions for living. Theſe Men are 
by the Conftitution of Human Affairs, 
. unavoidably given over to invincible 


: Ignorance of thoſe Proofs on which 
others build, and which are neceſſary 


to eſtabliſh rhofe Opinions. Fox hay- 
ivg much to do to get the Means of 


Auving, they ate not in a Condition to 


look after thoſe: ned and laboxi- 
ous: Enquizies. 2.29 70 
It is true, that G44 — furniſhed 
Men with Faculties ſufficient to direct 
22 the way —— thonld take, if 
y will but fexi employ them 
- way, when their — Voca- 
tions allow them leifufe. No Man is 
ſo wholly taken up with the Arten- 
dance on the Means of living, as to 
Hhaye no ſpare time at all to think on 
his Soul, and inform himſelf in Mar- 
ters of Religion, were Men as intent 
on this, as they are on Things of 
— Concernment. Tbere are none 
ſo enſlaved to the Neceſſity of Life, 
who might not find many Vacancies 
that might be husbanded to rhis Kerr 
gn of their mn 


0 | Jan 


Secondly, Want of Ability to u-: 
them. © There be many who cane 
carry a Train of Confequences in thele- 
Heads, nor weigh exactly the Prepons- 
- derancy of contrary Proofs” aud 
ſtimonies. Theſe cannot diſcern this 
fide on which the ſtrongeſt Proofb e 
nor ee which in 1 
moſt probab inion. © It is cert 
that there is a wide diffbience WM 0 
Underſtandings, Apprehenſſons af 
Reaſonings, to a very great Larirude,, 
ſo that one may, without doing. . 


jury to Mankind, affirm,. that chere 


is a greater. diſtance between _— 
Men and others in this reſpect, than 
between ſome Men and ſome Beuſfs 
But how this comes about is a Specu- 
lation, though of great Conſequencez. 
yet not neceſſary to our preſent Pats. 
"OSA ca. 

Thirdly, For want of Wi to nfs: 
chem. Some, tho” they have Oppor= 
tunities and Leiſure enough, and Watt 
neither Parts nor Learning, nor othet- 
Helps, are yet never the better” bp 
them, and never come to the xu 
ledge of ſeveral Truths thar ie WIH 


þ 


%öͤͤ 

their reach; either upon the account 

of their hot purſuit of Pleaſure, con- 

ſtant Drudgery in Buſineſs, Lazineſs 
and Oſeitancy in general, or a parti · 


cular; Averſion for Books and Study: 
And ſome out of Fear that an impar- 
tial Inquiry would not favour thoſe 
Opinions, which beſt ſuit their Pre- 
Judices, Lives, Deſigns, Intereſts, Sc. 
as. many Men forbear ro caſt up 
their Accounts, who have reaſon to 
fear that their Affairs are in no very 
good Poſture. N e 

How Men, whoſe plentiful Fortunes 
allow them leiſure to improve their 
Underſtandings, can ſatisſie themſelves 
with a lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell: 
But methinks they have a low Opi- 
nion of their Souls, who lay out all 
their. Incomes in Proviſions for the 


Body, and employ none of it to pro- 
eure the Means and Helps of Know: 
edge. I will not here mention how 
unreaſonable this is for Men that ever 
think of a future State, and their 
Doncernment in it, which no rational 


ia can avoid do ſometimes: Nox 


hall I take notice what a ſhame. it is 


wy 
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to the greateſt Contemners of Knows 
. ledge, to be found ignorant in Things- 
they are concerned to know. Br 
this, at leaſt, is worth the Conſidera - 
tion of thoſe who call themſelves 
Centlemen; that however they may 
think Credit, Reſpect, and Authority 
the Concomitants of their Birth and 
Fortune; yet they will find all theſe 
ſtill carried away from them by Men. 
of lower Condition who ſurpaſs them 
in Knowledge. They who are blind; 
will always be led by thoſe that ſee, 
or elſe fall into the Ditch : And he is. 
certainly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt 
_ enſlaved, who is.ſo in his Underſtand - 
. #ourthly, Wrong Meaſures of Pro. 
bability; which are, - Mon 775 
Fir ſt, | Propoſit ions t hat. are. not in 


themſelves certain and evident, but 
doubtful and falſe, taken for Prin- 
ciples. Propoſitions looked on as 
Principles, have ſo great an Influence 
upon gur Opinions, that it is uſually 
by them we judge of Truth; and what 
is inconſiſtent with them, is. ſo fart 
from paſling for Probable with us. 


_- . 


A) 
that it will not be allowed Poſſible. 
The Reverence born to theſe Princi- 
ples is ſo great, that the Teftimony, 
not only of other Men, but the Evi- 
denee of our own Senſes are often re- 
jected, when they offer to vouch any 
ching contrary ro theſe eſtabliſned 
Rules. The great O that is 
to be found in Men, 1 ing 
ou contrary ' s tho” many 
times equally abſnr 2 the various 
Religions of Mankind, are as evident 
4 Proof, as they are an utavoidable 
Conſequenee of this way of Reafor- 
ing from received Traditional Princi- 
ples: So that Men will disbelieve 
their own Eyes, renounce the Evi 
dence of their Senſes, and give their 
own Experience the Lye, rather than 
admit of any thing W with 
theſe Sacred Tenets, 

Secondly, Recrived Hyporheſes. 
| The difference between theſe and the 
former, is, that thoſe who proceed by 


ttheſe, will admit of Matter of Fact, 


and agtee with Diſſenters in that; bat 
differ in aſſigning of Reaſons, and ex- 
Plainisg manner of Operation. 


Theſe 


8865 
Theſe are not at that open Defiance 
wich their Jesſes as the former: They 
can endure to hearken to their Infor 
mation à hiette more patientiy; but 
will by no means admit of their Re. 
. in the Explanation of Things; 

de prevailed on by Prolalii, 
— which would convince them, that 
Things are not broughr about juſt af. 
tet the fatne matiner that they have 


decreed within themſelves that 10 
are. 
Thudy, Predominant Paſſions or 
Inclinations : Let never ſo nuch Pra. 
bability hang on one ſide of a Cove- 
tous Man's Reaſoning, and Money on 
the other, it is eaſie to forefee which 
will pr EE 'Tho' Men ge" > 
ways openly gain. or 7 

8 * n Tube that 
porn againſt them, yet yield they 
not to the Argument. "Net but that 
it is the Nature of the Und „ 
conſtantly to cloſe with the more pro- 
bable ſide: But yet a Man hath Power 
ro ſuſpend and reſtraim its Enquiries, 
and not permit a fall and ſatisfactory 


— Until that be done, 
there 


(366) | 
there will be always theſe two ways 
left for evading the moſt apparent 


Probabilities. 4 
Fin, That the Arguments bein 
brought in Words, there may be Far 
lacy latent in them; and the Conſe- 
quences being perhaps many in train, 
may beſome of them incoherent. There 
are few. Diſcourſes ſo ſhort and clear, 
to which Men may not with Satiſ- 
faction enough to themſelves: raiſe 
this Doubt, and from whoſe Convicti- 
on they may not without reproach of 
Diſingenuity or Unreaſonableneſs ſer 
themſelves free. 30 i” | a; 1 oo a 818 

Seconaly, Manifeſt Probabilities 
may be evaded upon this Suggeſtion, 
that I u⁰ονE¶ͤ not yet all that may be 
ſaid on the contrary ſude and there- 
fore, tho a Man be beaten, it is not 


7 
. 
* 


- 
. 


ing what Forces there are in reſerve 
1 behind. 5 


Fourthly, Authority, or the giving 


Options, | either of our Friends or 
Party, Neighbourhood or County. 
How many Men have no other 
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neceſſary he ſhould yield, not know- 
up our Aſſent to the common receiv'd 


Ground 
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Ground for their Tenets, than the K 
ſuppoſed Honeſty or Learning, or 
Number of thoſe. of the ſame Profeſ: 
ſion? As if Honeſt or Bookiſh Men 
could not err; or Truth were to be 
eſtabliſned by the Vote of the Multi- 
tude. Vet this with moſt Men ſerves 
the turn. All Men are liable to Er- 
ror, and moſt Men are in many Points 
by Paſſion or Intereſt under tempta- 
tion to it. This is certain, that there 
is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, which 
a Man may not receive upon this 
Ground. There is no Error to be na- 
med, which has not had its Profeſ- 
lors... And a Man ſhall. never want 
cC.rooked Paths to walk i in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right way, where. - 
ever he has the Footſteps T4 others ta. 
follow. Bur, notwithſtanding the great 
Noiſe is made in the World about Er- 
rors and Opinions, I muſt, do Man- 
kind that right as to fay, there are not 
fo. many Men in Errors and wrong 
Opinions as is commonly ſuppoſed : 
Not that I think they embtace the 
Truth, but indeed, becauſe congern - 
WG: Foſs DoRrines 7 keep ſuch a 
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Stir about, they have no Thought, ng 
Opinion at all. For if any one ſhould 
a little catechize rhe greateſt part of 
the Partzſars of molt of rhe Sects in 
the World, he would nor find, con- 
cerning thoſe Matters they are fo zea- 
tons for, that they have any Opini- 
ons of their own: Much leſs would 
he have reaſon to think that they took 
them upon the Examination of Argu- 
ments and Appearance of Probability. 
They are reſol ved to tick to a Party, 
that Education or Intereſt has engag d 
them in; and there, like the common 
Soldiers of an Army, ſhew. their Cou- 
e and Warmth, as their Leaders di- 
without ever examining, or ſo 
2 as knowing the Cauſe they con- 
ro Wor 


c 1 A. XXI. 
Of the Dwoifs on of the Scrences. 


LI. that can fall within the coms 
_ paſs of Human Underſtanding, 


0 8 cither, Fel, The Nature of 
7275 „ Things, 


6 8 * _ 
* 


fections, as Number, Figure, 


An ataiument of Things 
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Tbings, their Relations, and their 


manner of tion: Or, Secondly, 
That which Aas bimſelf 2 to do 
as a rational 1 voluntary — 


for. the attainment of any 2 eſpe · 
cially Happine ſr. Or, Thiraly, The 
Ways and Means whereby the Know- 


ledge of both of theſe are attained ang 


communicated. -- I think Sience may 
3 divided into theſe Three 
2 f | 
Fiſh, The Knowledge of Things 
Conſtitutions, P „ and 
Operations, whether Material or Im- 


| material: This, in a little more en 


larged Senſe of the Word, Icall ou. 
or Natural Philo Tube end of 
this is bare Spec ative Treth, and 
whatſoever can afford/ the Mind of 
Man any ſuch, falls under this Branch: 
Whether it be God himſelf, Ange 
Sperits, Bodies, or any of cer 


3 Herdes, the Shi of | 
ow own Powers aud 


good and aſciat; The moſt confide- 
_ under this Head, is h 
which 


1 


1 
which is the ſeeking out thoſe Rules 
and Meaſures of Human Actions 


which lead to Happineſs, and the 
Means to practiſe them. The end of 


this is not bare Speculation; but 
125 and a Conduct ſuitable thèreto. 
: Fhirdly 7 Zn pretwriNg „Or the Do- 


| Frine of Signs - The moſt uſeful del 


ing Words, it is aptly enough term'd. 
Logic: The Buſineſs whereof is to 
conſider the Nature of Figus, which 


the Mind makes uſe of for the Un- 


derſtanding of Things, or conveyi 
its Knowlegde to 5 


And Mens /deas' are communicated 
to one another, by Articulate Sounds 
or Jord. The Conſideration then 
of Ideas and Words, as the great 1n- 
ſtruments of Knowledge makes no deſ- 


picable part of their Contemplation, 


who would take a view of Human 
Knowledge in the whole Extent of it. 
This ſeems to me the flirt and moſt 
general, at well as natural Divi. 
ion of the Objects of our Underſtand- 
ing. For a Man can employ his 


Thoughts about nothing, but either 


the 


— 


„ 
the Contemplation of Things them - 
ſelves for the diſcovery of Truth, or 
about the Things in his own Power, 
which are his Actions for the Attain- 
ment of his own Ends; or the Sign 
the Mind makes uſe of, both in the 


one and the other, and the right or- 


dering of them for its clearer Informa- 
tion. All which Three, viz. Things, 
as they are io. herzen 7 
Actions, as they depend on us in or- 

der to Happineſs," and the right uſe 
of Ligne, in order to Knowledge, be- 
ing Toto Cælo different; they ſeemed 
to me to be the Three great Pro- 
vinces of the Intellectual World whol, 
y ſeparate, and diſtin& one from-ano- 
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